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FOREWORD 


The publication of this volume gives me a great deal of satisfac- 
tion and happiness. Coming, as it does, at the beginning of the tenth 
year of my episcopate it serves to give us a view of the past and to 
hold forth to us promise for the future. 

I express both my personal thanks and the thanks of the people 
of our diocese to Allen DuPont Breck, author, scholar, teacher, church- 
man, vestryman, historian, historiographer, for the publication of this 
book. He did the research, he wrote the manuscript, he arranged for 
the illustrations, he read proof, he chose the binding — in short, he did 
the job! And what an excellent job it is. This is a book of which we 
can be proud and one which we shall be pleased to have our brothers 
in other dioceses of the Church read and possess. 

For those of you who come after us we should like you to know 
briefly what this year of our Lord 1963 is like. There are great move- 
ments of social change during our time. Our newspapers report dem- 
onstrations, parades, addresses, even riots, taking place across the coun- 
try in the interest of equal opportunity with no discrimination for peo- 
ple of whatever color or creed. Along with progress in these matters, 
we are also making mistakes. About these you will know better than 
we possibly can. 

In all this, we believe that our beloved Church offers leadership 
with stability. In taking this position we are not unmindful of our 
weaknesses and sins, but we believe that there must be the sure, sturdy 
rock upon which men may depend as the swirling movements of social 
change continue. 

The Church in this area has been here over one hundred years. 
These pages will give you some of the exciting things which have hap- 
pened during that century. Let me assure you that, even as this his- 
tory is being printed, exciting things are happening. New communi- 
ties, new church buildings; old problems with some new answers for 
them; new priests taking the places of those who are near the end of 
their service. For all that is new we look to the old for courage and 
zeal and wisdom. We do not have all the answers for all the problems 
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of our time, but we listen anxiously for the Word of God which will 
direct us as our fathers have been directed before us. 

History is a rear-view mirror. It is indispensable as we drive for- 
ward, but if we look too long at what is behind us we shall not travel 
very surely toward our goal. We glance in the mirror, we read our 
history, we know in both instances what has transpired, what is behind 
us. Now, using that knowledge we look and move ahead — not beat- 
ing the air, not with loud and blatant cries, not as part of a current 
fad, but in the steady stream of the Church’s life and faith. We thank 
Almighty God for the privilege of living in these troublous but chal- 
lenging times, and we pray for grace to contribute whatever progress 
is possible. For those who have gone before us we praise God. For 
those who will come after we pass on hope for tomorrow’s todays. 


JosErH S. Minnis, D.D. 
BIisHOP OF COLORADO 
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PREFACE 


The purpose of this work is to trace the development of the 
Episcopal Church over the past century in the area now called the 
State of Colorado. Its focus will be on those activities of bishops, 
missionary clergy, convocations and conventions which affected the 
Church throughout the State. For the story of clergy and lay people 
in parishes and missions local histories are needed. An increasing 
number of such histories are being published, most of which are listed 
in the bibliography. 

The story of the Church on the frontier is an heroic one, made 
so by the many obstacles to easy growth and by the wonderfully cre- 
ative response of Church people to these challenges. There were fail- 
ures as well as successes. The Reverend Cyrus Townsend Brady wrote 
poignantly of the difficulties in a fine little book, Recollections of a 
Missionary in the Great West, which appeared in 1901: “Western 
dioceses are bishop-killers at best. No, that is unjust. It is the 
Church herself which kills her bishops. She puts them in positions 
where their faculties are taxed to the utmost naturally; she gives 
them rank, position, a bare living; and then she loads upon their 
shoulders, if they be men, as they always are, who see the oppor- 
tunities, accept the responsibilities, and endeavor to fulfill the obli- 
gations of their position, burdens too heavy for any mortal man 
to bear.” 

His comments on the work of a bishop in the West are again 
perceptive: 


If those Western bishops are not walking in apostolic footsteps, I 
know of no men who do so walk. It is the most exhausting, weary- 
ing, heartbreaking lot that can fall to any mortal man, and most of 
them fight it out until they die. The people are helpful, grateful, 
and appreciative. They do what they can. Let none blame them. 


The hem of the garment of progress is dabbled with the blood of 
men who have made way for her by the giving up of the treasure of 
their hearts to facilitate her advance. In that deluge of men which 
has rolled ever westward over the prairies, crept up the long slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains, finally beating over them in mighty 
waves, to fall in thunderous surges of inundation on the other side, 
those who have led the way on the crest of the waves have been 
beaten into human spray, and having so smoothed the path, are 
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cast aside. The footsteps of civilization are those made by the feet 
of the men who stand beautiful upon the wild prairies and high 
mountain-tops of the West, and bring good tidings, that publish 
peace, that cry unto Zion, “Thy God reigneth.” 


Within each of the five sections of this book, it is the intent of 
the writer to show the physical and social background against which 
these heroic endeavors were carried on, to demonstrate the successes 
and failures of these plans, and to comment on the contributions 
made by the Church to the society around it. 

In the gathering of materials and in the evaluation of their sig- 
nificance the writer was aided by many people, both clergy and laity, 
across the country. Their names will be found in citations through- 
out the book and in the bibliography. Mrs. Thomas M. Keating, 
Mrs. Lois R. Martin, and Mrs. Moreland M. Humphreys, of the 
Bishop’s office, have aided me much in gathering materials for this 
work. 

A special word of thanks goes to the clergy of the Diocese for 
their cooperation in reading the manuscript and in providing addi- 
tional anecdotes and pictures. The Archivist of the State of Colo- 
rado, Mrs. Dolores Renze, the staff of the Western History Collec- 
tion of the Denver Public Library (Mrs. Alys Freeze, Mrs. Opal 
Harber, Mr. James Davis) and of the State Historical Society (Mrs. 
Agnes Wright Spring, State Historian, and Mrs. Laura Eckstrom) 
have been remarkably and continuously helpful. I am indebted to 
the Church Historical Society Archives at Austin, Texas, for much 
help, especially from Dr. Virginia Nelle Bellamy, Archivist of the 
Church, and Dr. William A. Clebsch and the Rev. Lawrence L. Brown. 
Considerable material also came from the library of the General Con- 
vention and from the registrars’ offices of the various seminaries. I 
am further grateful to the University of Denver for a grant to cover 
the costs of typing the various drafts of the manuscript. My debt 
to my wife, Alice, cannot be described. She read the manuscript 
several times, corrected mistakes, eliminated infelicities of expression 
and at all times demanded sharpness and directness of expression. My 
debt to all these people is indeed immeasurable. 


Denver, Colorado ALLEN D. Breck 
August, 1963 
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I: The Heroic Period 
of the Early Missions 
1860-1887 


The story of the Episcopal Church in Colorado has its immediate 
beginnings in the great westward movement of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Its deeper origins lie in a similar westward pro- 
gression of the Christian Church across Europe from the days of the 
Apostles to the formation of the American colonies. After the break 
with England in 1776 and the bestowal of the American Episcopate 
by three Scottish nonjuring bishops who consecrated Samuel Seabury 
as the first American bishop, the concept of a stationary diocesan 
episcopate remained overlong in the American Church. The idea of 
a Lord Bishop with palace and vast cathedral had by force of circum- 
stances given way to something more simple, but new missionary areas 
were still expected to be entirely self-supporting before coming to 
the Church with a request for bishops of their own. According to 
the accepted practice of the church before 1871, whenever a given 
area had fifteen parishes and at least fifteen resident clergy, it might 
petition the Church for the formation of a diocese, or it might form 
a diocese and then petition for annexation to the General Convention. 


The Church and the West 


Under these circumstances, it is small wonder that the mission- 
ary work of the church west of the Alleghenies suffered. Historians 
note, however, that the turning-point in concern for the West and 
for the untouched portions of the rest of the world was reached by 
the General Convention which met in Philadelphia in 1835." Here 
powerful forces among the bishops and clergy moved for the adoption 
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of the idea that the Church as a whole was the missionary body, that 
bishops should be sent rather than requested, and that foreign and 
domestic Missionary Societies, of which every churchman would auto- 
matically be a member, should be created immediately. 

Just after that convention, at the consecration of the saintly Jack- 
son Kemper, George Washington Doane, Bishop of New Jersey, de- 
livered a remarkably vigorous sermon’ on behalf of domestic mission- 
ary bishops. This address is one of the classic statements on the sub- 
ject, raising the question of the necessity for such an office, its Biblical 
and ecclesiastical origin, its importance for the times, and the congru- 
ence of this new idea with the spirit of the Episcopal Church. To all 
these questions he gave a resounding affirmative answer. Bishop Doane’s 
description of the elections of Bishop Hawks and Bishop Kemper was 
prophetic:* 


In the Church [St. Andrew’s] the representatives of the dioceses 
are assembled. They wait, in their proper places, the eventful issue, 
while expectation thrills the hearts of all the multitude which 
throngs the outer courts. In a retired apartment, the Fathers of 
the Church are in deep consultation. There are twelve assembled. 
They kneel in silent prayer. They rise. They cast their ballots. A 
presbyter, whose praise is in all the churches, is called by them to 
leave a heritage as fair as ever to mortal man, and bear his Master’s 
Cross through the deep forests of the South-West. Again the 
ballots are prepared. They are cast in silence. They designate to the 
same arduous work, where broad Missouri pours her rapid tide, an- 
other, known and loved of all, whom, from a humbler lot, the 
Saviour now had called to feed his sheep. A messenger bears the 
result to the assembled deputies. A breathless silence fills the house 
of God. It is announced that Francis L. Hawks and Jackson Kem- 
per, Doctors in Divinity, are nominated the two first Missionary 


Bishops of the Church. 


So the new resident missionary districts were formed. A turning 
point, however, is just that and nothing more. Further efforts, by a 
multitude of people, involving stupendous amounts of energy and 
time, were necessary to make the missionary work in the West a liv- 
ing reality. Edward R. Hardy puts his finger on the problem:* 


We are accustomed to a standard summarizing of the history of 
the Episcopal Church in which a description of its inactivity in ex- 
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tending itself after the Revolution is followed by a reference to 
the great principle adopted at the General Convention of 1835 and 
it is implied that then everything was all right. This was not the 
case. The Church failed to carry out its announced intentions, its 
implied promises to its first Missionary Bishop .. . If Kemper had 
had only a few more men, much more would certainly have been 
accomplished . . . Lack of men, or of cash to support them, led to 
the long series of promising openings which were not followed up, 
or followed up too late. Moreover, few except Kemper and [James 
Lloyd] Breck were able to survey the situation as a whole. 


It was left to the initiative, the resourcefulness, and the great vision 
of a few men and women, a few priests and even fewer bishops, to 
establish the Church on the newest frontier. The bishops did what 
they could, by heroic efforts, to visit and sustain small congregations 
and handfuls of people, but until the newly created and vast missionary 
districts could be cut down to more manageable size, the energies of 
an individual bishop always had to be stretched over too great an area 
to be truly effective. 

An infectious enthusiasm for missions, however, led individuals to 
endure great hardships and exchange wealth and ease for the lives of 
circuit riders and frontier preachers. We do not know the names of 
many of the individuals who brought their Prayer Books and hym- 
nals and the old familiar ways of worship with them when they came 
west. Here and there we sce the figure of an explorer or mountain 
man who was a churchman by confirmation or training, or, if noth- 
ing more, by interest; the name of Stephen Kearney comes to mind 
as an example of a man who had deep ties with his Church. There 
are numerous others. In another category were the Army Chaplains 
who conducted services throughout the West on lonely frontier posts 
and brought some notion of civilization to military units between the 
innumerable battles with the Indians, or to pioneering expeditions in 
the exploration or survey of the West. The Reverend Henry Gregory, 
Chaplain at Fort Leavenworth in 1838, the Reverend J. A. M. La 
Tourette at Ft. Union, New Mexico, and the Reverend William Vaux, 
who served as Chaplain at Fort Laramie from 1849 to 1862, are exam- 
ples of military chaplains whose work preceded the establishment of 
local churches.° 
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Other clergy were attached to private parties. When the Honor- 
able Henry J. Coke, for instance, crossed Wyoming in 1852,’ he was 
accompanied by his chaplain. In his diary, an entry of August 25, 
while on the Creek River, reads: ‘““The Parson read prayers, etc.” 


Beginnings in Denver 


It is not surprising, then, that the first public services of the 
Episcopal Church in the area which is now Colorado [then Kansas 
Territory] were conducted by a priest who had volunteered to come 
west sometime before any bishop knew of his work. The Reverend 
John H. Kehler, the pioneer Episcopal priest in Colorado, held his first 
services in Denver City on Sunday, January 29, 1860.° In the min- 
utes of the congregation, Father Kehler wrote:° 


Sunday we inaugurated our Services in Denver City in the Union 
School House on Cherry Creek McGaa Street. Then and there, 
doubtless for the first time since the Creation, were the solemn and 
befitting words used, ‘‘The Lord is in his holy temple; let all the 
earth keep silence before him.” 


“It did my heart good,” he later reported,’ “to hear the loud and 
animated responses of the congregation as we proceeded in the serv- 
ice.’ His diary records the fact that the collection on this occasion 
amounted to $8.85. 

This event took place in the third year of Denver’s existence. In 
the westward movement of the American people, the territory of the 
“Great American Desert” and the Rockies had remained unpopulated 
until the last, as gold-seekers by-passed it in their eagerness to reach 
the California fields from 1848 onwards. Hence, the establishment of 
the Episcopal Church on the west coast antedates by a decade its be- 
ginnings in territories farther east. 

In July, 1858, a party of thirteen men made a discovery of gold- 
bearing sand and gravel in Dry Creek in what is now Englewood, south 
of Denver. Important finds by John Gregory near Central City and 
by George Jackson near Idaho Springs brought over sixty thousand 
peopje into the “Pikes Peak Diggings” of western Kansas within the 
next two years. It was a rough and frenzied environment into which 
these people came, where culture and government took second place 
to the struggle for financial success. Individual laymen, however, were 
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very much concerned with the need for an establishment of regular 
worship; a Union Sunday School, for instance, was opened at the junc- 
tion of Cherry Creek and the Platte River on November 10, 1859. 

The first announcement of this cooperative endeavor bears the name, 
among others, of David C. Collier, who was to become one of the 
founders of Saint John’s Parish, Denver, two months later." It is im- 
possible, at this distance, to reconstruct the exact chain of events which 
was to bring Denver’s first Episcopal priest to the West, but we can 
see in the life of one devoted layman the sort of activity which must 
have evoked such a response. 

Thomas I. Bayaud, who had come out from New York” sometime 
in 1859 was then operating the Excelsior Sawmill in Mountain City, 
Colorado, and conducting a retail lumber business at F Street and 
McGaa in Denver. He was interested in the St. Vrain Township Com- 
pany and was involved in all sorts of business activity. Years after 
Bayaud’s death, Dean Hart, in reviewing the history of the Church, 
said.”* 


But if I read the records of the church aright, it was the true godli- 
ness of a layman which laid the foundation of that church; we 
have but to mention the name of Mr. Thomas Bayaud to any of 
the seniors of our city and you will note—a pause—a sigh. And 
then, “Ah, he was a good man.” 


According to some accounts, Bayaud conducted services in his 
store in 1859. There is no direct evidence for such activity, but we 
know that many families out on the frontier, in the absence of their 
Church, regularly read their Bibles and conducted services of family 
worship from the Prayer Book. The fact that Bayaud was not yet 
confirmed would not necessarily be evidence against his having an 
interest in carrying on the worship of the church. 

Among his friends there was a young Easterner, John Henry Kehler, 
Jr., who at the age of thirty-one had been appointed the first sheriff 
of Arapahoe County, an area which then included the whole of western 
Kansas."* It was probably this friendship which brought the attention 
of his father, the Reverend John H. Kehler, to the two straggling 
muddy and treeless villages of Denver and Auraria at the junction of 


the Platte River and Cherry Creek. 
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The Pioneer Priest of Colorado 


John Henry Kehler had been born Johannes Kohler, perhaps at 
Frederick County Court House, a town in Northern Maryland, on 
January 14, 1797. He served as a Lutheran minister in the county 
from 1819 to 1821. From 1821 to 1831 he was in Madison County, 
Virginia; for the next eight years he returned to Maryland. Sometime 
in 1840 he approached the Bishop of Maryland, William Whittingham, 
asking for Episcopal ordination. Here was a man of forty-four, the 
pastor of a large Evangelical Lutheran congregation in Cumberland, 
who, as the Bishop reported, ‘declared himself unable to minister with 
a safe conscience without a sure commission.” Kehler was ordered 
Deacon” on August 22, 1841, and was later ordained Priest. He served 
a number of parishes and missions in Maryland, and Virginia, includ- 
ing Mount Savage, Harper’s Ferry, Antietam Iron Works and Sharps- 
burg, Boonesboro and Harmony Hill, as well as Shepherdstown. 

John and Ann Talbott Towner Kehler had eleven children’, three 
sons and eight daughters. Of these, the oldest son, Talbott, moved to 
California, where he died in 1860; the second son, Jack, appeared in 
1859 in Mountain City, Kansas Territory, west of Denver, where he 
became sheriff. On October 1, 1859, Mrs. Kehler died. Perhaps it was 
this event that turned her husband’s eyes westward to the remote gold 
regions where two sons already had gone. At any rate, on Christmas 
Day, 1859, he preached a valedictory sermon, resigning the position 
of Saint Paul’s Church, Sharpsburg, and announced his intention of 
departing for Denver. It was an almost incredible act for a man of 
62, if one had not already seen his single-minded interest in new ven- 
tures. He had already crossed one barrier, between Lutheranism and 
Episcopalianism, and now one more frontier was to be approached— 
the unknown and unchurched West. His service with the First Colo- 
rado Volunteers and his mission to the Indians of Wyoming of later 
years are simply extensions of his earlier adventurous inclinations. 

Three days later, the Kehler party, consisting of Crimora, Mollie, 
Elizabeth, Willie, and their father, set out on a twenty-four day trip 
by stage coach to the Rockies. On December 31 they reached Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, where they stayed for ten days, and on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 10, 1860, they left by the Leavenworth and Pikes Peak Coach, 
which made the seven-day trip once a week to Denver. Tuesday, Janu- 
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ary 17, saw them in Denver City. Father Kehler immediately distri- 
buted advertising cards, inviting Episcopalians and “‘all other citizens 
friendly to the erection of an Episcopal Church” to meet with him. 

We lack first-hand information about the events of Sunday, January 
22, but it is possible that Father Kehler preached informally at that 
time. We have Colonel Curtis’s account of two “services,” part of a 
memoir which he sent to Jerome Smiley for his History of Denver in 
1900. Almost classic in its confrontation of the noblest and the lowest 
elements in western culture, this account unfortunately does not agree 
with other versions. Such events did, however, take place over and 
over again on the mining and cattle frontier.” 


As most of us had not heard a sermon for months, General Larimer 
and I took it upon ourselves to secure a room for him to preach in. 
Accordingly, we called upon Ed Jumps, proprietor of the principal 
gambling saloon, and the only house having a sufficiently large 
room on the second floor, for permission to hold services there. He 
consented, but on the first Sunday the gambling was carried on on 
the first floor while preaching was proceeding on the second. The 
flooring was of rough boards with wide cracks between them, and 
every word uttered by the occupants of the saloon, including those 
at the gambling tables, was as plainly heard by the congregation as 
the sermon. On the next Sunday the gambling was suspended for 
an hour while the preaching proceeded, which was considered quite 
a concession at that time. 


On the next evening, [Monday] January 23, a group of people 
met to consider the possibilities of forming an Episcopal congregation 
in Denver; Father Kehler opened the meeting with prayer, and installed 
L. Badollet as chairman and E. D. Boyd as secretary. He spoke pro- 
phetically of the advantages of the Church in a fast-growing town. 


The establishment of the Church in any community—especially in 
such a one as Denver City embraces—destined as it is in the briefest 
period to occupy a position of superlative importance and to rival 
all other older cities of recent origin—cannot but fairly merit our 
approval and healthy cooperation. 


“On motion, a committee of thirteen ladies and gentlemen were ap- 
pointed to make arrangements with a view to having services next 
Sunday.””* At the same time, the meeting appointed a committee of 
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three, consisting of Thomas Bayaud, Amos Steck,” and Samuel S. 
Curtis” to solicit from the Denver Town Company “‘a grant of land 
for the erection of an Episcopal Church in the City of Denver, Arapa- 
hoe County, Jefferson Territory, to be deeded to the vestry of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, when such shall have been duly elected, 
and to their successors in office for ever.”” 

Subsequently the Vestry reported that they had obtained a donation 
of sixteen lots on Champa Street from the Denver Town Company, 
which was most interested in having Churches locate there.” Various 
proposals were made for the name of the new congregation. The most 
appealing was that of William H. Moore” who suggested “St. John’s 
in the Wilderness” because the mission was seven hundred miles from 
the nearest church, “that of the Reverend C. M. Calloway, at Topeka, 
Kansas Territory.” 

The Rocky Mountain News of January 25, 1860, announced: 
“There will be an Episcopal service—Rev. J. H. Kehler officiating, on 
Sunday next, at half past ten o’clock a.m., on McGaa Street, Denver, 
in the building formerly occupied as the Rocky Mountain News office.” 
The congregation met several times in this log cabin, which served 
also as a school room and the meeting place of the “Denver City and 
Auraria Reading Society.” Space was such a problem, however, that 
the services were moved frequently. Sometimes no place was available, 
as Father Kehler noted in his Diary on June 3, ‘““No Service; could not 
get Apollo Hall.” On August 20, he noted: “No Service in Denver, 
as we could not get Mr. Bulkley’s house—he having rented it.” On 
one occasion, there were no services in Mountain City, as “Methodists 
occupied the house,” on another “Storm’s Hall was used by the Presby- 
terians.” 

The first temporary vestry, elected February 19, consisted of: 
Thomas J. Bayaud, senior warden; Samuel S. Curtis, junior warden; 
Amos Steck, treasurer, Richard E. Whitsitt,* secretary, Charles A. 
Lawrence,” Edmund B. Waterbury,® Thomas G. Wildman,” David 
C. Collier, C. E. Cooley, Dr. A. F. Peck.* In a regular election on 
Easter Monday, April 9, Waterbury, Collier, Cooley, Peck, and Whit- 
sitt were replaced by Andrew Sagendorf,” Henry J. Bulkley, O. P. 
Ingalls, Dr. Drake McDowell, and Henry J. Rogers, who became 
secretary. In a later meeting in Bayaud’s office, on October 17, Major 
John S. Fillmore, R. M. Roath, Dr. E. A. Arnold, F. A. Hunt, and 
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James E. Daliba were elected as replacements on the vestry. The reason 
for these numerous changes can be found in the unsettled nature of the 
times, in the necessity for almost constant movement into the moun- 
tains for prospecting and exchanging goods, and in the dangers of 
frontier life. Dr. Arnold, for instance, who became President of the 
Council of the first Territorial Legislature in 1861, left Mountain City 
with a party of seven, crossed over the range to Carson Valley, and 
fell among Indians who killed and scalped the entire party.” 

In the spring of 1860, Father Kehler secured a room in Reuter’s 
Block, then partly completed, in which to hold services. The women 
of the parish were early at work, and we read in the Rocky Mountain 
News of Saturday, November 15, of “. ... a church supper, given 
by the ladies of the congregation for the laudable object of raising 
ample funds to procure fixtures for the use of the room this winter.” 

Father Kehler’s work included a variety of duties. He was a deputy 
of his son, Jack, at the hanging of one Marcus Gridlay for murder. 
He married eight couples, baptized one child, and buried ten persons 
as he traveled through the newly-developing mining camps near Den- 
ver. He was at Mountain City, which was in Gregory Diggings, half- 
way between the later towns of Black Hawk and Central City, and 
there he held services in a log cabin. Mrs. Anna M. Talbot, in a speech 
at Saint John’s, Denver, in February, 1897, said: “Father Kehler came 
up from Denver in the summer of 1860 and had services in a little 
log cabin.” So far as we know, the first celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion took place in Denver on December 25, 1860, as the minutes 
read: 


We held our firsts Communion service. Seven communicants pre- 
sented themselves at the table: Mr. J. S. Fillmore [Major John S. 
Fillmore, U. S. Paymaster]; Mr. Wm. Welsh; Miss Nancy How- 
land; Miss Ames; Mrs. Frances Wilcox; Mrs. McLaughlin and Mrs. 
Jane Wood.** 


The Northwest Diocese and Bishop Talbot 


Meanwhile, the Episcopal framework within which these activities 
were taking place had been set up by the triennial General Convention 
which met in Richmond, Virginia, in 1859. There a huge new Mis- 
sionary District of the North West was carved out;” it covered three- 
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quarters of a million square miles, including Montana, Wyoming, the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah and Nevada. In addition, the 
Domestic Committee of the Board of Missions, which worked directly 
with misionary Bishops, asked Bishop Joseph C. Talbot in 1863 to visit 
New Mexico after the departure of Bishop Lay to become Confederate 
Bishop of Arkansas. The whole missionary district formed an extensive, 
if somewhat empty, jurisdiction. Bishop Talbot reported accurately 
on the difficulties in his last report to the General Convention of 1865: 


Every part of this vast field must be traversed, if at all, by horse- 
power. Between the great centres of population, the country is an 
unbroken wilderness. The Missionary Bishop must ride 600 miles 
from Nebraska, over the wilderness, to reach the populated portions 
of Colorado; 1,000 more to get to Montana; and thence another 
1,000 from Montana, through Utah, into Nevada; and in every 
one of these, even in Utah, now open to missionary labor, his per- 
sonal labor, his personal presence is required, if the Church is to 
be established, and the souls to which he is sent are to have the 
ministrations of the gospel. It surely cannot be that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country will think her duty done to 
these portions of her missionary field by leaving them, as they now 
are, under the care of a single Bishop, resident 2,000 miles from the 
western limit of his jurisdiction. It would be reasonable to ex- 
pect efhicient Episcopal oversight and administration of the Diocese 
of Massachusetts or New York from a Bishop resident in London. 


The man who penned these words, the Right Reverend Joseph 
Cruikshank Talbot,“ had been born of Quaker parents at Alexandria, 
Virginia, in 1816, had been educated there at the Pierpont Academy, 
and had decided to enter the ministry while working at a business in 
Louisville, Kentucky. He was baptized and confirmed in 1837, became 
a deacon in 1846, and a priest in 1848; when the General Convention 
chose him to succeed the great missionary Bishop, Jackson Kemper, 
he was rector of Christ Church, Indianapolis, where he was consecrated 
on February 15, 1860. The Spirit of Missions described him as a man 
“in the prime of life, with robust health, and a strong, vigorous frame; 
with large experience and much prudence, and an earnest, evangelical 
spirit.””"* When he jocularly called himself the “Bishop of all Out 
Doors,” he was quite right. 
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In his first report to the Board of Missions,®* Bishop Talbot spoke 
movingly of his election: 


On the last day of the General Convention of the Church, having 
been previously nominated by the House of Bishops, acting in the 
spirit of your unanimous resolve [to do more for domestic mis- 
sions], I was unanimously elected by the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies to the office of Missionary Bishop of the North-West. 
This event, so totally unexpected, until almost the moment of its 
ccourrence, overwhelmed me with the profoundest sorrow. Not, 
I trust, that I would shrink from whatever of danger or of toil it 
threatened. It demanded the severance of the most sacred ties. . . 
which had grown around me during years of the most intimate and 
affectionate communion. It brought me face to face with the most 
awful responsibilities. But, called amid such never-to-be-forgotten 
scenes, and by such a voice, “immediately I conferred not with flesh 
and blood.” God made the way of duty plain to me. In His fear, 
and relying upon His promised strength and blessing, I accepted the 
appointment. 


One of his first acts as bishop was to preach in New York and Phila- 
delphia on the necessity and value of domestic missions, something 
which every missionary bishop since that time has had to do to demon- 
strate in the greater centers of population the value of the missionary 
cause. He saw the task clearly, and commented: 


How vast the field! How few the laborers! Be it our prayer to the 
Lord of the harvest that he would send forth laborers into His har- 
vest—men of faith, and patience, and prayer—men of God, with 
hearts largely endued with the spirit of the Master, to meet and 
mould the masses which are gathering in those “regions beyond,” 
and to point the busy devotees of mammon to a God more worthy 
of their worship. 


Bishop Talbot set up headquarters at Nebraska City, on the Missouri 
River, because, as he reported to the Convention of 1862, “‘there is no 
available house in Omaha,” the capital city. From there he made three 
remarkable visitations into Colorado Territory, an area which had been 
created by Act of Congress on February 26, 1861. His first trip began 
inauspiciously:*” 


I started on Tuesday, July 30th, at 10 P.M., in the stage, for 
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Denver, and the mining-region in Colorado Territory. This was 
a most fatiguing journey of five days and six nights. Finding my- 
self obliged to stop, or spend Sunday on the coach, I left it at Jules- 
burg, the California crossing of the Platte, on Saturday, at noon; 


and on 


aan 


Sunday, August 4th—Held services and preached morning and 
evening. The population of this place is composed entirely of the 
employees of the California Overland company; but these, with the 
emigrants encamped in the neighborhood, formed a considerable 
congregation, completely filling, on both occasions, the room in 
which we worshipped. This was the first religious service ever held 
in the place. I was none the less thankful that I remained here, 
when I was told by a pious emigrant the next day that I had com- 
pletely eradicated his ignorant prejudice against the Church, and 
by another, a physician of education and intelligence, that he had 
been led by these services to ask, ““What must I do to be saved?” | 
God grant that the good seed thus sown by the ‘“‘wayside” may not 
be devoured by “the fowls of the air” but “spring up and bear 
fruit,” to the honor and glory of His holy name. 


On Sunday, August 11, he preached in Denver, celebrated the Eucha- 
rist, confirmed seven women: Mrs. Sarah H. Steck, Mrs. Josephine 
Totten, Mrs. Harriet Wilcox, Mrs. Kate Boone, Mrs. Mollie B. [Kehler] 
Wildman, Miss Bettie M. Kehler, and Miss Nancie T. Clarke. Later, 
on the twenty-first, he confirmed Thomas J. Bayaud.** The Bishop 
was pleased: “Now I found a large room, comfortably fitted up with 
chancel, desk, pulpit, etc., and quite filled by a congregation of in- 
telligent and apparently earnest worshippers. At the evening service, 
even the sidewalks were full of people who could not find room within 
the house. A fine melodeon and a well-trained choir added not a little 
to the interest of the services.” He then visited the mountains and 
held services and preached at Idaho Springs, Spanish Bar, Central City, 
and Golden City, before returning to Nebraska. 

The town of Golden was the product of the Boston Company, 
which had organized and laid out streets on June 12, 1859.° A tent 
village had been started under the direction of George West, president 
of the Boston Company, and later one of the founders of Calvary 
Parish. From 1860 through 1867, Golden was the Capital of Colorado 
Territory, and though not far from Indian raids and border skirmishes, 
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appeared at the time to be the future center for population and civil 
administration. 

Father Kehler’s own comments on Bishop Talbot’s first visitation 
are interesting.” 


His sermons were plain, evangelical, and practical, to which the 
large congregations listened with apparently the deepest interest. 
And while the Bishop expressed himself highly pleased with the in- 
telligence, refinement, and seeming piety of the members of my 
“little flock,” the members of the Church and the Community at 
large were truly pleased with the Bishop and consider his appoint- 
ment to this interesting portion of the Church as a God-send. 


He evidently seems to be the man for the place. He did not seem 
satisfied with the bare performance of his episcopal acts, but desired 
to visit my members at their own homes, that he might have a per- 
sonal interview with them, and learn their religious character. 


The vestry of Saint John’s applied to the Territorial Legislature 
for articles of incorporation which were granted on November 6, 
1861.% Among other powers, the articles created a three-member board 
of ‘‘Trustees of the Diocesan Fund of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Colorado” to be chosen by the vestry, and to be in charge of all 
money received by the Missionary Jurisdiction until such time as a 
Diocese should be created. These sweeping powers, it should be noted, 
were to be challenged by Bishop Spalding from 1880 onwards as he 
developed his ideas of government in the “Cathedral System.” 

On June 3, 1862, Father Kehler resigned his pastorate, with the 
following letter:* 


Dear Brethren of the Vestry of “St. John’s in the Wilderness:” 


Having been notified by the Col. of First Regiment of Colo- 
rado Volunteers, that my services as Chaplain of said Regiment are 
required at Fort Craig, New Mexico, I reluctantly present my 
resignation. Impelled by a sense of duty, and respect for the off- 
cers, who elected me to that Post, I have been induced to take the 
step which leads to the severance of the relation which existed be- 
tween us as Rector and Parishoners. 

In view of the kind feelings and fraternal regard which have 
characterized our intercourse, from the time of my settlement in 
your midst to the close of my Rectorate (embracing a period of 
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two years and five months) I am not aware of one unkind word or 
unchristian act on the part of my charge, or, of the citizens of 
Denver, generally. 

Praying, dear Brethren, that the blessing of Heaven may 
attend you and that you may prove instrumental in furthering the 
blessed cause of Christ’s Holy Church in this portion of the Lord’s 
Vineyard. 

I am, most respectfully, 

Your brother in Christ, 


J. H. Kehler 


He preached his farewell sermon on June 8, 1862, from II Corin- 
thians 13:11, “Finally brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of good com- 
fort, be of one mind, live in peace; and the God of love and peace shall 
be with you.” The vestry, with genuine sorrow, passed a resolution 
that he “should be the subject of their prayers.” Since Father Kehler 
had worked almost without recompense, and Saint John’s itself was 
never a dependent mission, the General Convention had had no expenses 
in the beginning of Episcopal work in Colorado. The departure of its 
rector, however, left the congregation uncertain and saddened. At the 
time of Father Kehler’s resignation the Vestry owed him seven months’ 
salary, for which they gave him one hundred city lots in Denver, 
reckoned by them as worth a dollar a lot. After his military service, 
spent mostly in the field in New Mexico, Father Kehler returned to 
Denver, where he served the Church as well as his age and infirmities 
permitted, being a member and president of the Standing Committee 
until 1876. In that year he moved to Washington, where he died 
January “2igal 377: 

Bishop Talbot arrived in Denver unexpectedly with Mrs. Talbot 
on his second visitation, Sunday, June 22, 1862: 


It appears that I arrived in Denver just when I was needed. I 
found the parish here considerably depressed. Mr. Kehler had been 
unable to afford regular services, his engagements as chaplain of 
the U.S.A. having withdrawn him from active parish labor. My 
visit has been the means of reviving the interest of the people in 
the Church, and a united and earnest effort is making to place the 
congregation upon a surer basis than ever. 


The problem of a permanent church home now became pressing. The 
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Union School House at 14th and McGaa eventually had become a read- 
ing room and headquarters for news of the War, so the congregation 
had then moved” to a building on 16th between McGaa and Larimer, 
owned by Bayaud, where the American House later stood. As these 
quarters became too small, they moved to the Apollo Hall, on the north 
side of Larimer near Cherry Creek, then to the place where Taylor’s 
Museum later stood in the Reuter Block, finally to the District Court 
room at 18th and Larimer. The Rector and his family occupied the 
upper story of the Court House, but this location was too far from 
the center of the town. With the earnest and enthusiastic cooperation 
of Bishop Talbot, the Vestry, now led by Benjamin Franklin Hall,** the 
first chief justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory, began looking 
for a building. 

There was a small edifice, the first church structure in Denver, 
which had been erected by the Southern Methodists in August, 1860, 
on the northwest corner of what is now 14th and Arapahoe. With the 
coming of hostilities, the members departed for the South; the northern 
Methodists used the building from October, 1861, to June, 1862. Early 
in July it was purchased by Saint John’s Vestry.** In 1862 the Reverend 
L. B. Stateler*’ of the Methodist Episcopal Church, arrived in Denver 
from Kansas to hold services in the little church, only to discover that 
the building had been sold: “Thus I had the privilege, if such it can 
be called, of sitting in our own house which had been erected by the 
self-sacrificing and heroic efforts of our own people, and witnessing its 
dedication and passing into the hands of other people.” 

Small as this building was, it was a distinct improvement over the 
edifice in which the congregation had worshipped in 1861:* 


Last April we commenced holding services in a board shanty, with 
no floor. Our seats were rough boards set upon blocks sawed off 
from logs, with no backs to the same; our desk, a table made by 
boring holes through rough plank; our rector’s chair, a three-legged 
stool. We have kept progressing until we are in a comfortable 
wooden building [the building, at McGaa and G (16th and Mar- 
ket), owned by Bayaud], with floor, good comfortable seats for 
one hundred persons, a chancel carpeted, and a desk, and also a 
robe in which our rector officiates, stove, etc. .. . We have sup- 
ported our rector by fifteen of us paying $5 each per month, 
and the offerings. Our ladies have raised by a church festival 
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sufficient funds to purchase a melodeon, which will be here in two 
weeks. 


Even the most common things necessary for worship, including Prayer 
Books, were hard to come by. In a letter of March, 1861, Father Kehler 
commented: “On all occasions of religious service at these points 
[Mountain City, Central City, Missouri City] there are large and atten- 
tive congregations, and at times the church is filled to its utmost capac- 
ity; but in this entire region you could not, in all probability, find 
more than half-a-dozen Prayer Books.” 

Saint John’s made a contribution to the musical development of 
early Denver, as is shown in the reminiscenses of the person who called 


herself “SE. B. Pathorne’’:” 


It seems almost incredible that in a city scarcely thirty years old, 
situated in what we were once taught to call “the Great American 
Desert,” for the last fifteen years one has heard Bach, Mozart, 
Haydn, Handel, Beethoven, Schumann, and, in fact, all the great 
masters. Stranger still to think that this wealth of tone culture 
began with the first quartette choir that ever sung the praises of 
Almighty God in this western country. Listen to what the “old 
man” tells me: Many years ago there came to this city a brave 
clergyman, who held in a little Icg cabin the same beautiful service 
to which you and I listened in old Yorkminster. 


Sunday after Sunday he read those beautiful words, but of music 
there was none, and when Bishop Talbot, missionary bishop, decided 
to visit the little church that was afterwards called St. John’s in 
the Wilderness, he was at his wit’s ends to know what to do. Major 
Fillmore, from Fort Lyons, a member of the Episcopal Church, and 
a lover of music, took the matter in hand, and, calling on the 
Misses Sopris, who might be called the pioneers of choir work in 
Denver, pressed them into service, who in turn called upon Messrs. 
Hart and Cushman, and by dint of hard work and many rehearsals 
had a full church service prepared for the Sunday of the bishop’s 
visit. So pleased was he (the bishop) with the work that was done 
that he took one of the ladies with him on his tour through Colo- 
rado to help in the music of the church, and many were the adven- 
tures they met with, scaling mountains, riding on buckboards, but 
always, no matter what happened to them, taking excellent care 
of the wheezy little melodeon, that in those days was the nearest 
approach to an organ in Colorado. 
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Judge Benjamin F. Hall’s reminiscences, written after he had left 


the Territory, furnish some details of the acquisition of the new 
building:” 


After I finished the business of the term [in the spring of 1862] 
I conferred with several citizens of Denver about establishing a 
church there under an Act to authorize religious corporations like 
ours in this [New York] state, prepared by me and passed by the 
Legislature of 1861. I ascertained that a vacant brick building be- 
longing to a Doctor Hobbs of Central City, standing upon the 
public lands in the suburbs of Denver, could be procured for about 
$500 and that it could be fitted up for a respectable church for 
about $2,000. I submitted the project to Thomas J. Bayaud, Rich- 
ard Whitsitt, Amos Steck, R. W. Roath, J. H. Morrison, W. 
Porter, M. M. DeLand, L. D. Case, C. H. Wilcox and others, who 
approved of the idea and promised to subscribe themselves liberally 
and to see that the amount should be raised at once. I therefore 
prepared the articles of incorporation and filed the same with the 
Recorder of the County. We then sent for Doctor Hobbs, pur- 
chased and paid for the building and employed a mason and car- 
penter to fit it up for a church. My son, Henry, and myself 
prepared the plans of the Chancel and Altar and modeled them 
after the Chancel and Altar of St. Peter’s in Auburn, N.Y. 


While the work was progressing, four or five ladies of Denver pro- 
cured a carpet for the Chancel, damask for the Altar, lamps for the 
entire building and a small, but respectable bell for the belfry. The 
mechanics performed their work so. rapidly that inside of thirty 
days from the time they commenced the interior was ready for the 
tapestry and carpets. While the ladies were making and fitting the 
carpets and tapestry, my son, Henry, ascertained that one of the 
ladies had a parlor organ at her home and he and they had that 
brought there to accompany their voices in singing. 


The Bishop, who had contributed to the purchase of the building, 
then called his adopted son, the Reverend Isaac A. Hagar,” whom he 
had ordained deacon May 26, 1861, and made missionary at large in 
Nebraska, as interim pastor of Saint John’s for a period of six months 
beginning July 23, 1862. Meanwhile, Bishop Talbot had been visiting 
in the mountains by horseback and stagecoach, canvassing the Church 
people, and was so encouraged by the number he found in Central 
City on July 5 and 6, 1862, that he organized a mission there:”® 
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At Central City, whence I returned last evening, the results of my 
visit are more cheering. I found the little band of churchmen there 
“as sheep having no shepherd,” scattered, scarcely known to each 
other, and rather hoping for than believing it possible they could 
have the services of the Church. I held three services on Sunday, 
each of which was attended by a crowded congregation; adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper to eight or ten; and after the evening 
service, requested those who wished the services of the Church 
established among them to remain for conference with me. The 
result was that, on my return from Clear Creek Valley, on Tues- 
day evening, they were ready to report quite unexpected success 
.. . L look upon it as settled, that the Church will at once be 
planted in Central City and self-supporting from the very start. 


Mrs. Anna M. Talbot, mother of the first three children baptized in 
Central City, later reminisced™ that the Bishop had asked her to name 
the new congregation. She chose the name, “St. Paul’s,”** which it was 
to remain. 

On July 11, Bishop Talbot was in Golden, within sight of the teepees 
of the Utes on Lookout Mountain; there he confirmed a mother and 
her daughter and found five church families in a population of a hun- 
dred. He also visited Idaho Springs in July, where a meeting of fifty 
people elected a Vestry. South Park was his next objective, an area 
where he was told there was not much to be done, but which he had 
to see for himself. He hired an open buggy (at an outrageous price, 
he remarked) and went into Tarryall, where he had large congrega- 
tions,” Laurette (or “Buckskin Joe”), and California Gulch (later 
Leadville). Finally by crossing Ute Pass he came to Colorado City, 
now an almost deserted town. Here on July 16 he held services in a 
small crowded room. His quick eye discerned the infinite resources and 
human possibilities of the southern part of Colorado and he determined 
to fill the need for an ‘ 
rugged:” 


“itinerant” priest as soon as he could. Life was 


Here I had my first experience with sleeping out, without even 
the convenience of a tent-covering. A Buffalo-robe on the ground 
was the only chance, for two nights, and would have done well 
enough but for a heavy thunderstorm the first night, which drove 
me under cover of my buggy for shelter, and compelled an erect 
position. 


— 
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Bishop Talbot had intended to go on from Colorado into Nevada 
Territory, but irresistible opposition from both the vestry of Saint 
John’s and the officers of the Overland Mail Company convinced him 
that the way was impossible; deaths at the hands of hostile Indians 
were becoming frequent occurrences. He was forced to give up: 


This I shall do with the greatest reluctance, but at present it 
seems unavoidable. These difficulties only serve to convince me 
that my field is too vast, and the distant parts of it separated by 
barriers, which must always render its administration by one Bishop 
rather nominal than real. There is upon my heart a constant op- 
pressive feeling of duty undischarged, which I earnestly desire and 
labor to discharge. 


He spent the remaining time in Denver, lecturing on doctrie, and 
confirmed six persons.” On July 20 he consecrated Saint John’s before 
a congregation of two hundred: 


Perhaps the largest as well as the most respectable and interesting- 
looking congregation of ladies and gentlemen assembled here was 


to be seen yesterday in the new, brick church of St. John’s in the 
Wilderness. 


On his return to Nebraska City on August first, he wrote the Rev- 
erend Horace Baldwin Hitchings, who was then pastor at East Haddam, 
Connecticut, and invited him to come west in the service of the Lord: 


The Rev. Mr. Hitchings in his quiet country parish in Connecticut 
was greatly astonished to receive a call as rector to a parish in 
Denver. He had never heard of Denver or Colorado, and most 
diligent search in the latest and most authentic maps gave no in- 
formation as to the locality of the town. He concluded some col- 
lege friends had been playing a joke on him, and put the call aside, 
giving no serious thought, until a letter came from Bishop Talbot 
. .. Denver was a reality and the call was genuine. 


In spite of these rather casual beginnings, Mr. Hitchings did make 
the long journey to the West and served as rector of Saint John’s from 
December 2, 1862 to January 17, 1869. He was a tireless proponent 
of Christianity, riding long distances on horseback, preaching in the 
mountains, developing Church organizations in Denver. He started 


a school at 14th and Curtis, with Charles D. Cobb, Mrs. Chamberlain, 
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and Miss Sopris as teachers. He accompanied Bishop Talbot into the 
mountains, riding horseback, with blankets, Prayer Books, and hymnals 
strapped in his saddlebags, in a style like that of any circuit rider in 
the West, holding meetings in the open when there was no room large 
enough for the congregation. 

Money was a perennial problem:” 


it was Civil War time and money was scarce in the West. Trading 
was done by gold dust which everyone carried in his little bag. At 
services when the plate was passed the congregation would take 
out their sacks and shake the gold dust into the plate. The next 
day I would take the collection down to Mr. Kountze’s bank and 
have the correct amount recorded in the books of the church. 


The long, low building of Saint John’s with its sagging canvas 
ceiling, was soon enlarged. “In the months of June, July, and August, 
1863, an addition of wood was joined to the old building of the same 
dimensions as the brick edifice, viz. 40 ft. by 30 ft. This enlargement 
was necessarily of wood as no brick could be found in the territory.” 


Beginnings in the Mountains 


In the summer of 1863, the Reverend Francis Granger arrived to 
work in Central City. He had been graduated from Kenyon College 
with an M.A. in 1853, and had been ordained priest by Bishop Mclll- 
vaine of Ohio the next year; he came from a pastorate at Westfield, New 
York, at the age of 43 and served in Colorado until 1865." The Vestry 
bought a building which had been used for a store and converted it 
into a small chapel, fitting up the lower part of it (which faced the 
creek) for a school under the charge of Mrs. Granger. This small paro- 
chial school is of interest because it gives evidence of the desire of the 
earliest pioneers to train their children in both religious and secular 
studies. The Methodists and Roman Catholics had started schools, and 
the Episcopalians were determined that they must not be far behind. 

Recruitment of clergy, however, remained the chief problem; in 
the following letter to The Church Journal, we see the situation 
through the eyes of Granger himself: 


Denver, C. T. Feb. 12, 1863 


Mr. Editor: A short time ago I wrote Bishop Talbot that a Deacon 


“ai 


Pawnee ——————- 
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might make himself very useful with me, to which he replied that 
I needed a Presbyter, and that he would send one if he had the 
means at command to support him. I at once commenced visiting 
the different settlements in the vicinity to see what I could raise 
for the support of another Episcopal clergyman, who, either alone, 
or in connection with myself should give the stated services. At 
Empire City, where there was scarcely anything last fall, and where 
they expect their permanent population will double by next July, 
owing to the late discovery of rich lodes, I obtained in subscriptions 
and good pledges $500. Gold Dirt is a place which once contained 
several hundred inhabitants, but when the surface mining became 
exhausted they nearly all left. Of late two miners have sunk their 
shafts through the cap rock, and are getting “good pay.” They 
and their operatives constitute nearly all the inhabitants of the 
place. They pledge $100 apiece for themselves and laborers . . . In 
all I have something more than $1,000 in subscriptions and in good 
pledges and everywhere I go I am told that they can do much more 
three months hence. 


In this same advertisement [for an article of this sort was one of the 
ways by which a missionary priest could hope to attract more clergy] 
he voiced his hopes for parochial education: 


It had been my intention to start a parish school at once on arriv- 
ing here; but I found the public school system in vogue, and aban- 
doned the idea for the present. I know, however, of a number of 
children who have already been sent to the States for their educa- 
tion, and a number more who will be sent there before long. I am 
therefore anxious to start a high school at once—before it can 
possibly be self-supporting, and pay another clergyman to assist 
me in it. This will explain the advertisement which accompanies 
this. 


If you think it would in any way embarass Bishop Talbot by appli- 
cants which he would not like, or would in any other way be im- 
proper, you need not publish it. The Bishop, I suppose, is some- 
where in the East, but know not where. If you advertise, you can 
make use of the above facts as you choose, and refer applicants to 
the Bishop, or in case he cannot be found, to me. Yours truly and 
in haste. 


F. Granger 


A 
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Bishop Talbot has left us a fine circumstantial account of his third 
Episcopal visit in 1863, a six-month’s journey which took him to Colo- 
rado, then down into New Mexico, back to Denver, across Utah and 
Nevada to San Francisco, and then back to Omaha by way of Denver. 
All this travel by stage-coach, buck-board, horseback, and pony he 
recorded in diary form in his “Notes of a Trip.” Leaving Nebraska 
City with the Reverend Wm. O. Jarvis," the Reverend William Alex- 
ander Rich,® and the Reverend Angel H. DeMora,"’ he crossed the 
border by wagon" into Colorado on Saturday, June 6, dressed suitably 
for western travel: 


I met here a young man from Nebraska City who recognized me 
notwithstanding the “Border Ruffian” appearance I made, with my 
dirty linen coat, outside boots and grey flannel shirt, the oily collar 
over which was a Red Bandanna. 


Talbot, who had wonderful stamina, was able to outlast his three com- 
panions, and was the only one to go the whole distance into Denver, 
the others one after another taking the coach. Mr. Rich broke down 
completely on the way and had to be left off at Cottonwood. “Senor 
de Mora gave out a hundred miles short of Denver.” Before that, how- 
ever, the travellers had thoroughly enjoyed themselves. They fished 
along the way, and dined on bachelor coffee, corn-bread and bacon, 
tortillas and antelope meat, sitting by great open fires, sleeping in the 
wagon or in a tent they pitched, looking with intense and intelligent 
curiosity at animals and plants they had never seen; it was a fine outdoor 
life. In the Bishop’s diary we read the following: 


Lunch over, and there being no other shade, the Bishop, Rich, and 
DeMora, took shelter under the wagon and Jarvis in it. All were 
soon fast asleep, while the horses took a comfortable roll in the 
barn. We could not but think how little conception our eastern 
brethren have of a journey or of the everyday incidents in a Mis- 
sionary Bishop’s life in the Northwest and wonder how one of the 
Bishops in our larger settled states would look stretched upon a 
buffalo robe underneath his wagon fast asleep, and this in a public 
highway where the passing teams bestowed upon him a liberal share 
of dust. But necessity knows no law and even Episcopal dignity 
must give way before it. 
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Finally, on the afternoon of Saturday, June 13, Bishop Talbot drove 
into Denver, took up quarters with the Reverend Horace Hitchings 
in his new rectory at 15th and Market Streets, and prepared for the 
service on the following morning: 


Morning service at 11 o’clock, conducted by Messrs. Hitchings, 
Rich and DeMora, after which I preached on First Corinthians 13, 
15. A very large congregation were present, benches being needed. 
In the evening I preached again, Mr. Jarvis, who had meanwhile 
arrived, and Mr. Kehler, the former Rector, now chaplain First 
Reg’t Colorado Volunteers, with Messrs. Hitchings, DeMora and 
Rich conducting the service. Again there was a large congregation. 
After the sermon and hymn, I addressed the congregation on the 
growth and success of the church here, and the wonderful spectacle 
before them—six clergymen in robes, present at a service at the 
very base of the Rocky Mountains. They listened with very 
marked attention—the former Rector, Father Kehler, with tears. 
It was a happy day for the church in Denver. 


On Tuesday, the Bishop preached to the soldiers at Camp Weld, two 
miles southwest of Denver: ‘The hearty Amen of Col. Chivington 
formerly a preacher among the Methodists and then presiding Elder 
here attested his interest. Suppressed applause—which pained me— 
bespoke that of the soldiers.” 

Their trip into New Mexico lasted from June 21 to July 17. On 
June 18, he visited Pueblo, which he found to be ‘“‘a very small town 
on the Arkansas of not more than fifty inhabitants.” Talbot’s discern- 
ing eye saw that here a fine missionary point for the whole southern 
region could be located: “Under a large and gorgeous cottonwood tree, 
standing near where the old road crossed the river, some 200 or more 
of settlers and soldiers from military camp nearby gathered on a beauti- 
ful Sunday morning” for Services. Bishop Talbot visited Col. Alfred 
G. Boone’s ranch 35 miles eastward, and Bent’s trading post, still 
farther east. 

From there, the party moved on to Trinidad by the Kansas City 
and Santa Fe Stage, enduring the worst of food and companionship, 
eating “bad coffee, without milk, mutton fried in something looking 
like wagon grease, fair bread and impossible butter.” The Bishop 
visited Santa Fe and Taos, seeing Bishop Lamy and also the famous 
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Padre Martinez, who said that he wanted to be accepted into the Epis- 
copal Church. At Santa Fe, the Bishop celebrated the Holy Communion 
“for the first time according to our reformed rite.” 

They returned by way of Taos and Costilla, and at the latter spot the 
Bishop recorded with true Federal fervor: “Here we heard with joy 
of the fall of Vicksburg, and the probable destruction of Lee’s army 
in Pennsylvania and are led to hope that by God’s blessing we may 
soon hear of the entire suppression of the Rebellion.” Services were 
held for the garrison at Fort Garland, after which the military returned 
the group to Denver by horse-drawn army ambulance. About the 
Denver service following his return, Bishop Talbot wrote: 


[Sunday, July 26th] A delightful day. The Church which had 
been enlarged in my absence to nearly treble its former capacity, 
was well filled in the morning and quite full in the evening. I 
preached on both occasions, the brethren officiating in the services. 

The congregations were apparently greatly interested in the 
services of the day. The Church is now really a church-like edifice 
and the urgent need of the enlargement was sufficiently manifest 
today. A member of the Church has also built a parsonage of two 
rooms, study and bedroom—for Mr. Hitchings. 


After reading the articles about the Reverend Horace Hitchings in 
the press of the time, one cannot doubt his popularity and his ability 
to preach. On several occasions he was asked to repeat a sermon;” he 
was a popular chaplain of the Masonic Lodge. Apparently he was also 
able to raise money without overwhelming difficulty. Dean Hart tells 
the story of one solution achieved in the time of Father Kehler® that 
“devout women always given to good works, had secured $165 through 
their “Mite Society,” which the vestry then lent to the Town Company 
at 20% interest per month, As the Town Company could not return 
the money, they deeded to the vestry 550 town lots, of which 100 
were then given to the rector to liquidate claims for arrears of salary. 
Against the better judgment of Bayaud, the rest were then sold. Pro- 
fessor Goldrick’s Herald is the authority for another story that at some 
time the men of the congregation undertook to raise $150, but fell 
short, whereupon Dr. McDonald staked his entire subscription at a 
game of Monte Carlo, winning $300. It is recorded that he sent the 
rector precisely half his winnings.” 


4 
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Dean Hart once remarked in a sermon that of the first burials whose 
details are recorded by Father Kehler, the cause of death is given as: 
2 executed for murder, 5 shot, 1 shot himself, and only 1 died of natural 
causes. Father Kehler’s military constituency and town duties are 
apparent here. There are pathetic entries in the “Record Book,” such 
as the one for a burial Nov. 9, 1864. 


The little boy who had been taken captive by the Indians on the 
plains, and after having been held captive by them five or six 
weeks was rescued by the noble and commendable efforts of Maj. 
Edward Wyncoop, 1st Cav. Col. and his brave soldiers. Exposure. 


Meanwhile, to return to the Bishop’s progress through Colorado in 
1863; the entry in his diary for Thursday, July 30, reads: 


Sold my wagon and all appurtenances to Major J. B. Fillmore for 
$200. The horses are at Mr. Bayaud’s ranch, 30 miles out and I 
have not seen them. 


That weekend he was at Central City,” working with the Reverend 
Francis Granger: ““Met here also Rev. Mr. Jarvis, who lives in Central 
City and officiates at Empire, Idaho, and Gold Dirt.” On Sunday, he 
rode with Mr. Granger to Nevadaville, holding services in the morning, 
and in the afternoon read Evening Prayer and preached, then confirmed 
five people in the Montana Theater in Central City, later confirmed 
a sick woman, privately.” In the evening, he preached again, this time 


at Black Hawk: 


At the theater, 200 attended and the first confirmation in the 
Rocky Mountains evidently made a deep impression. At Black 
Hawk the hall was densely crowded, in all, probably not less than 
400 had been reached by our services today. The parish of St. Paul, 
Central City, embraces the three points of Nevada, Central, and 
Black Hawk, and is quite a strong and vigorous organization. 


He held services in Gold Dirt with Mr. Jarvis on August 5, and on 
Sunday, August 9, preached at Empire” in the morning, Idaho Springs 
in the afternoon, and at Black Hawk in the evening, “‘all from Acts 


’ 


16:30. Excellent congregations.” Finally, before leaving on his long 
trip to the Far West,” he installed Horace Hitchings as rector of Saint 


John’s and dedicated” the addition to the building, confirming three 
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in the evening. His last visit to Denver until 1875 was on Sunday, 
November 22, when he preached twice. 

The discouragements and disappointments of missionaries on the 
frontier came from many sources—the forces of nature, the vast dis- 
tances to be covered by the most elementary means, and, above all, 
the almost intractable nature and earthy behavior of early settlers. 
Many a would-be ecclesiastical empire-builder, when the realization 
of what he had to face dawned on him, sadly returned to civilization 
a wiser person. Bishop Talbot, who had brought three priests for the 
mission field in 1863, lost two immediately:” ‘Messrs. Rich and De- 
Mora, though they are now recovered are, I believe unable, as they cer- 
tainly are unwilling, to try the wagon to New Mexico—They had, 
I found, no proper conception of the trials of the journey.” 

The Reverend William O. Jarvis, who had contracted for a year, 
stayed half that time; he left a “very much embittered” man by his 
own words:” 


The mission to which I was appointed had never been occupied by 
the Church, nor indeed by any religious denomination until I went 
to it... The only negotiations preliminary to my going consisted 
of a telegram of ten words from the Bp. requesting me to join him 
at Nebraska City and start on a certain day for Colorado ...I 
learned that he had procured an appointment for me as missionary 
to Empire City, with the expectation that I would devote my la- 
bours to that place and such other places as I should on examina- 
tion think advisable. I found Empire to be a very small Mining 
Settlement where the population and business interests were very 
fluctuating and a general indifference to religion prevailed. There 
was hardly any knowledge of the Church there, and most of those 
who cared for religion at all had been associated in the States with 
one or another of the denominations. The same description would 
apply to the other stations, Idaho and Gold Dirt . . . I laboured as 
faithfully as I could for a year, making long journeys, frequently 
on foot’® and enduring many exposures and privations of various 


kinds. 


Loneliness, undoubtedly, as well as a sense of frustration, led him to 
recommend to the Missionary Committee “that many other fields might 
be found where the same expenditure of money could be made to ac- 
complish much more.” 
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This note of discouragement, while it is not entirely typical of the 
response of clergy to the hardships and indifference of frontier living, 
does underlie the refusal of many to subject themselves to the rigors 
of mission life. Congregations, too, were continuously shifting as new 
arrivals replaced those who were departing for the East or farther west. 
In 1863, for instance, the Church in Denver lost Justice Benjamin 
Franklin Hall, who returned to New York. A paragraph in his letter 
of resignation is of interest:” 


In taking my leave from you I desire to leave behind a word for 
the consideration of all those to whom it may come. From observa- 
tion not very slight and an experience not very brief, I am satisfied 
that the favor of Almighty God is the only source of happiness of 
all mankind; that in order to secure his favor it should be sought 
in the manner prescribed in the revelation of his will—the Bible; 
and that those revelations appear to indicate the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church as the church of his grace, I do not mean to say that 
our church is the only channel of his favor, because no finite being 
can fathom the ways of the Almighty; but I mean to say, with all 
emphasis that belongs to the subject, that it is the only channel 
guaranteed by sacred appointment and history. For it is the only 
establishment today of apostolic origin which remains precisely in 
the condition in which it was originally constituted. It comes 
down to us—the only visible government of the Supreme Being 
upon this planet of ours which claims our fealty .. . as such I com- 
mend it to others. 


Through 1864, the Church grew slowly, with a few more baptisms and 
marriages, and correspondingly more funerals in the two parishes of 
Saint John’s, Denver, and Saint Paul’s, Central City. In August, 1865, 
Bishop Talbot was unanimously elected Assistant Bishop of Indiana, a 
diocese in which the Bishop, Dr. George Upfold, was unable to carry 
on a heavy diocesan responsibility. When both houses of General 
Convention signified their approval, they answered a question which 
had been troubling Talbot’s mind:” 


[They] offered me a missionary field, which, measured by souls 
rather than square miles, is incomparably larger than the entire 
missionary jurisdiction of the North-West as at present consti- 
tuted. That jurisdiction will undoubtedly be divided into several; 
I hope, into five. Thus the question before me is reduced to this: 
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Shall I work in a mission field containing, say, 50,000 souls? or 
shall I take one with a population of a million and a third, and 
growing even more rapidly than the smaller? 


His choice was to move to Indianapolis. 

On the death of Bishop Upfold in 1872, Talbot became diocesan, 
and continued in that office until his death on January 15, 1883. His 
work in the West, hampered constantly by the terrain, by the mobility 
of population and an insufficiency of clergy, was the necessary prelude 
to the formation of an Episcopate not only of but within the Rocky 
Mountain area, and to the selection of a Bishop who would reside in 
Denver. To these ends, the General Convention created in 1865 the 
“Missionary District of Colorado and Parts Adjacent,” which included 
Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana, and selected an experienced man of 
56 to be its head. 


Bishop Randall Develops the First Institutions, 1865-1873 


In the sermon which Bishop Robert Harper Clarkson of Nebraska 
preached at the Memorial and Communion Service of the House of 
Bishops in 1873 we have the epitome of the service of George Maxwell 
Randall, first missionary Bishop of Colorado:” 


When he took possession of his missionary jurisdiction, it was an 
entirely new and except to adventurous gold-hunters and a few 
others, an almost unknown country; but no gold-hunters ever 
went to Colorado with more faith and more enthusiasm to 
gather precious ores, than did the first great-hearted Bishop on his 
sublime mission, to scatter and deliver there the still more precious 
treasures of the Gospel and the Church. These men, dreadfully in 
earnest in behalf of earthly riches of the world to come—saw a man 
all aflame with celestial fire, and they yielded to him what Christian 
earnestness always compels from men—respect, admiration, confi- 
dence, and a following. And so the Church in the East saw in him 
a man who was thoroughly and intensely in earnest, and therefore 
means without stint poured itself out to him, and churches and in- 
stitutions and parishes and clergymen grew up around him and 
gathered about him as if by the operation of the fabled lamp of 
Oriental story. We read and talk about martyrs of the Church in 
early days, and in Reformation times, and in heathen lands of our 
own age, and give them credit, glory, even canonize them; but here 
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was a Bishop who was truly a martyr to work and to duty for 
Christ’s sake and the Church’s as any holy man of the past was 
from truth or faith. 


Not Ignatius among the lions, nor Polycarp in the fire, not Patte- 
son among the savages, yielded up a sublimer heroism, than did 
the noble-souled Bishop whose translation to rest and peace we now 
commemorate. 


George Randall was born in Warren, Rhode Island, November 24, 
1809, the son of Samuel Randall, Justice of the State Supreme Court.” 
The family apparently had no great means, as he taught in the district 
school from 1828 to 1829 and became principal of the Grammar School 
of Warren in 1831 in order to make enough money to enter Brown 
University and prepare for a legal career. Some time in his senior 
year, Randall came under the influence of the Reverend George W. 
Hathway, rector of Saint Mark’s Church in Warren, who baptized 
him and turned his face toward the ministry. He was graduated from 
General Theological Seminary in 1838, and was ordained deacon in 
that year and priest in 1839. We can see in his early career his over- 
whelming passion for education and for the development of Christian 
institutions. As Rector of the Church of the Ascension, Fall River, 
Massachusetts, and of the Church of the Messiah, Boston, he carried 
on successful building campaigns and left substantial edifices. At the 
time he edited The Christian Witness and Church Advocate, was a 
member of the Primary and Grammar School Boards of Boston, and 
Grand Master of the Masonic Grand Lodge of the state. One sensed 
his drive: 


“Religion is a life,” he was wont to say to those who sought him 
for counsel and advice. Were there more who could preach and 
teach the truth as Bishop Randall did, there would be fewer un- 
believers... To the excellencies of mind and method, Bishop Ran- 
dall added those of an exact and far-seeing business man. Herein 
lay much of the success he achieved . . . His habits were strictly 
temperate in every particular. He indulged in but one excess— 
work. 


The General Convention of 1865, meeting in Philadelphia six 
months after the fall of Richmond and the surrender of Lee, unani- 
mously elected Randall Bishop of the Missionary District of Colorado 
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“and parts adjacent.” Of this last title, a correspondent of the Church 
Journal had something to say in his letter of January 31, 1866: 


I trust a few words on Parish and Church matters generally will 
not be unacceptable to your readers if they do come from this far 
distant region of lofty mountains and broad plains of enterprising 
pioneers and hostile Indians. First, let me express my joy that we 
have a Bishop of our own. No, not altogether our own—that ad- 
dendum, “parts adjacent,” spoils it all. ‘Parts adjacent,’—one 
would suppose Bishop Randall was to have a very easy time in this 
appendage to his diocese. Just fancy him resting himself from his 
arduous toils in Colorado by a little jaunt into these “parts ad- 


> 


jacent.” He squeezes himself into a stage coach made to carry six 
persons, with eight others, two or three of whom, perhaps, have 
succeeded by the Banting process in reducing their corporations to 
the moderate weight of 250 pounds averdupois. If a middle seat 
falls to his lot, he is more than ordinarily fortunate if any part of 
his person touches the coach. Flanked on either side by immense 
walls of human fat, and mid a cloud of tobacco smoke and a volley 
of oaths and obscene stories (the traveling public to these parts has 
very little reverence for the holy order of the Priesthood) he jolts 
on for ten or fifteen days and nights before he reaches the very 
outer edge of these “parts adjacent.” 


Randall was consecrated Bishop in Trinity Church, Boston, on January 
9, 1866, and spent the next several months in preparing for a venture 
into the, for him, totally unknown West. Indeed, Wyoming was to 


remain undiscovered for a while, for in his first report to the Domestic 
Board, he said:** 


In respect to this portion of my jurisdiction, I can only report 
that after diligent inquiry and research I have not been able to dis- 
cover any such territory in these “parts.” 


Early Parishes and Missions 


He confirmed several people, and on May 8, 1866, ordained the 
Reverend William A. Fuller, a former Unitarian, as Deacon, proposing 
to take him along to the new Jurisdiction. They left Atchison, Kansas, 
on June 6, arriving in Denver on June 11. There the Bishop found 
two rectors and two parishes as the backbone of the Church in Colo- 


| 
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rado. Saint John’s, Denver, was in such good state that the Rector, 
the Reverend Horace Hitchings, could report:” 


The parishioners are alive and actively engaged in their work, 
speaking words of encouragement and lending a helping hand to 
accomplish all the rector’s plans for strengthening and extending 
the parish. 


A boys and girls choir, a Ladies Mite Society which was “collecting 
about fifty dollars each meeting,” and a Sunday School of seventy-five 
children, gladdened the heart of the Rector. 

Services on the first Sunday after the arrival of Randall and Fuller, 
June 17, were noted in the News:” 


The services at St. John’s church yesterday were exceedingly im- 
pressive. They were conducted by Bishop Randall, assisted by the 
Revs. Kehler, Hitchings, and Fuller. The sermon, in the morning, 
was preached by the Bishop, from Mat. X.32: “Whosoever there- 
fore shall confess Me before men, him will I confess also before My 
Father which is in heaven.” The words of the Bishop, while eluci- 
dating the subject, were actually electrifying and held his audience 
spellbound. He spoke briefly but powerfully, using such simple, 
yet eloquent language, and such clear logic as to throw a flood of 
light on the text; and he did this with so much ease, and with such 
a fine ringing voice, that the audience were sorry that his sermon 
was so short. 


It was clear what the Bishop had in mind for his District, for the news- 
paper article concluded with the announcement: “He had already had 
presented to him five acres of the best land in Denver City for religious 
and educational purposes, with the understanding that within three 
years buildings are to be begun which shall cost at least $50,000 by the 
time they are complete.” 

He had held a Convocation of the Clergy on June 23, at which 
Kehler, Hitchings, and A. B. Jennings” of Central City were present. 
Jennings was rector there in succession to Francis Granger, who had 
recently resigned. Asa deacon at St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, he had heard 
one of Bishop Talbot’s most inspired sermons asking for men and 
money for the West, and had offered himself as an assistant at Saint 
John’s. Subsequently, the Bishop wrote that Saint Paul’s, Central City, 
was vacant, and offered him the position if he could be ordained, adding 
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that the vestry had appropriated $200 for travel expenses. He traveled 
to St. Joseph, Missouri, by train, and then by stage to Nebraska City, 
where he was ordained priest in Saint Mary’s Church. There he joined 
a group going on to Colorado which was escorted most of the way 
by United States Cavalry. At Central City, he had found seven com- 
municants in a small congregation which consisted for the most part 
of men; there was a full vestry, led by Dr. Thomas Hooper as Senior 
Warden and Richard G. Kellet, Junior Warden. Kellett was one of 
those dedicated laymen without whom the Church in Colorado would 
have been in far worse condition; he had acted as sexton for some 
years, and had spent $700 of his own money in enlarging the Church 
and putting it in order. Records show that in his four years at Central 
City, Jennings married seventeen couples, baptized ninety-two children 
and adults, conducted thirty-nine funerals, and left fifty communicants 
in the church. 

In 1866 Bishop Randall began his first visitation around the Terri- 
tory of Colorado, going over much of the ground which Bishop Talbot 
had covered in 1863, but of course this time looking at each settlement 
with the eyes of a local builder of missions and churches. There was 
a challenging field of work among the Negroes: ‘Mr. Jennings has 
also commenced working among the blacks, with what success I have 
not learned.” A Negro congregation was later established within the 
parish, and we find Bishop Randall preaching in Denver on June 24 
at 5 p.m. to the “Colored Church.’’*? Mountain missions were chal- 
lenging, but, as we have seen, difficult to get at and operate. We read 
that it took the Bishop an entire day to drive with a single pair of 
horses the forty miles from Denver to Central City. The coaches, with 
their frequent change of horses, could make the distance in eight or 
nine hours. In a report to the Domestic Missionary Committee in 1866, 
Mr. Granger had tried to make clear the difficulties of transportation 


on the frontier:”° 


At this altitude of 8000 feet the rarity of the atmosphere becomes 
an essential consideration in reckoning distances. It takes a good 
pair of lungs to keep one in breath while climbing these hills. It is 
easy to go from Central to Black Hawk, but it is very hard getting 
back. One rarely likes to go from the one place to the other, unless 
duty compels him. In regard to religious services, each town must 
have separate churches, or the people of the one or of the other will 
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not, and I may say cannot, attend public worship. The people of 
Black Hawk, had they a clergyman to guide them, to unite and 
lead them, would soon organize into a self-supporting parish. 


There was a good deal of evidence to show that eagerness for the 
Church was widespread in some of the mining towns. There were 
Presbyterian and Methodist ministers in Black Hawk at this time, and 
at Central City a Roman priest, a Methodist, and a Congregational 
minister, but beyond the narrow circumscription of the towns there 
was no ministry at all. At Nevadaville, an unorganized town on the 
far side of Central City, the Bishop baptized four children, and heard 
the pleas for a resident priest with sadness at the inability of the 
Church to supply him with more missionaries. He was continuously 
on the move and on August 2 visited Golden City, which at that time 
was the capital of the territory. Here he had an excellent reception: 


I have received a donation of three lots eligibly situated for Church 
purposes, and sufficiently large for a church edifice, school-house 
and parsonage, together with an offer of a thousand dollars from 
an individual towards the erection of a brick building, which, for 
the present shall answer the two-fold purpose of a school-house and 
chapel. 


By now he was certainly revolving in his mind the establishment of 
a boys school in the neighborhood. 
Much of the time of the Bishops of Colorado was spent in travel:” 


And the riding here is not in easy care, but in rumbling coaches, over 
mountain roads, with drunken drivers. It really seems as if the 
Church had designs upon the life of the dear old man. His age is 
no impediment to him; it is an advantage, but why condemn him 
to spend the rest of his days in a stage coach, in doing a scattered 
work which never can amount to anything, it is so scattered? 


This sort of remark is worth quoting, not that it speaks a complete 
truth, for the work of a St. Paul or a St. Boniface was “‘scattered”’ in 
the full sense of the word, but because it represents the feeling of 
frustration which many a missionary in the West had experienced. 
But there were compensations, and among them the establishment of 
permanent congregations. 


On July 10, 1866, the Bishop preached in the Methodist Church in 
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Empire, fifteen miles above Central City, and managed to purchase 
the nearly-new building of the Congregational Church, for which he 
paid nine hundred dollars. The next day he visited Georgetown and 
Elizabethtown. There, he says, “I met persons interested in these 
growing towns who were desirous of having the Church established 
among them. A suitable lot was offered me, with the promise that one 
half of the sum necessary for the erection of a church would be se- 
cured.” That same day he was promised a lot in Idaho Springs, where 
he preached in a hall. He saw clearly the possibilities of a triangular 
mission, with Georgetown, Empire, and Idaho Springs forming mis- 
sion points. The need for men was great: 


I want the man for the place. To the one who is a missionary—a 
true missionary who expects to do the work of a missionary and 
be neither surprised nor confounded at anything which pertains to 
the life of a missionary upon a mountain frontier, and who goes to 
his work because his heart is in it—to such an one there is here a 
promising fold. I think in less than a year he would have three 
churches, such as the people would be contented with, and every- 
where suitable for the devout celebration of public worship. 


He then appointed the Reverend William Fuller, Deacon, to Nevada- 
ville, and raised $2500 for the erection of a chapel there. 

On Thursday, July 19, the Bishop and the Reverend Horace Hitch- 
ings moved, in the Bishop’s wagon, or “ambulance,” into southern 
Colorado, where they preached at Colorado City “in a room usually 
occupied by the Methodists.” The Bishop secured there a lot for 
Church purposes, and traveled through the countryside, preaching at 
Col. Boone’s ranch on the Arkansas. He was to preach at Pueblo the 
same evening, but had to report sadly, “my horses having run off the 
night before, were not recovered until too late,” and the trip was post- 
poned. They held services at Craigg’s ranch on the Huerfano, the 
Bishop confirming three at ‘“‘Mrs. Boice’s home.”. At Canon City, he 
preached on August 5 in a hall which was made available through the 
courtesy of the Baptists; here, too, he was promised a lot and some 
money. On their way back to Denver, Hitchings and the Bishop 
passed through South Park to Buckskin, and for two nights lodged 
in the wagon under the stars. At Buckskin, the Bishop noted the work 
of lay people in the building of the church:” 
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I was much gratified to observe in my visit to this village an 
illustration of what may be accomplished by the zeal and good 
taste of one or two individuals whose hearts are in the work of 
the church. There being no place of worship here, a gentleman 
and his wife, both of whom I confirmed at this visitation, had 
sometime previous to my visit, organized a Sunday School. Feel- 
ing the want of a place to worship, they at once set about the 
work of fitting up a log chapel for this purpose, in which they 
were assisted by those in the town, whom they succeeded in inter- 
esting in this matter. As the result of their praiseworthy efforts, 
they now have a neat room, conveniently and tastefully arranged, 
which answers the two-fold purpose of chapel and school room. 
Here, this gentleman, who is a lawyer, acts as lay reader every 
Sunday, and he and his wife, assisted by a few others, instruct a 
Sunday School. In the afternoon they go to a neighboring village 
about a mile and a half across the mountain, where they have an- 
other school. 


They further established a “ladies parochial aid society which met 
weekly and by now this group had raised a handsome sum for a build- 
ing and a parson.” The Bishop left them some Prayer Books, a small 
Sunday School library, and promises of a missionary as soon as possi- 
ble, and drove the eight miles to Fairplay where he held services in a 
grocery store before a large fire of pine logs. Later he preached in the 
dining room of the hotel in Breckenridge and in the barroom of the 
hotel at Hamilton. In August, he was again in the Clear Creek Val- 
ley, and preached at Central City, then rode down to Denver. He or- 
dained the Reverend William A. Fuller priest at Saint John’s on Sep- 
tember 5, 1866.” 

To a missionary’s eye, the frontier offered great opportunities for 
the winning of souls, and Bishop Randall’s first report shows his aware- 
ness of the problem:™ 


The ground here is zew in every sense of the term. The Territory 
itself is but seven years old. The people have come hither from al- 
most every state in the Union. They have severed old ties, and in 
many instances, former religious associations. Most of them have 
left behind not a little of prejudices, which bound them to certain 
systems, and made them hostile to others which they knew nothing 
about. They are now the subjects of new associations; are living a 
new kind of life; they are pursuing a new business, and have be- 
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come so accustomed to novelties which they once opposed, chiefly 
because they did not understand them and did not care to under- 
stand them. 


His concern for “understanding” led him early in 1866 to propose the 
building of a girls school, an academy for boys, and a theological school 
which would be a residence for the Bishop and a home for a collegiate 
mission. 

Churches, however, were necessary, and we find him writing east 
that for every $1500 contributed by churchmen he would agree to 
build a new edifice in Colorado. He made several extensive trips to 
New York and Pennsylvania, preaching at every opportunity and show- 
ing congregations the possibilities of the mission field. He asked the 
Domestic Committee: 


Will you suffer me to go back again, single-handed and alone, to 
stand and see the immense tide of emigration pouring into this 
great state, as large in area as all New England and a part of New 
York, and behold infidelity sweeping through the land and Roman- 
ism triumphant; and other and zealous denominations spreading 
their systems with more or less of error; while I am powerless be- 
cause solitary and solitary because the Church will “not come to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty”? Is that to be the des- 
tiny of my apostolic mission? No! No! I don’t believe it can be 
so. God forbid! There is too much godliness, too much of the 
mind of Christ in His people to allow it. I shall have the men 
and the money and your prayers. 


Opportunities were everywhere, among all races and in every town 
and county. The Reverend Horace Hitchings, writing to the Church 
Journal on January 31, 1866, found that: 


In all probability there will soon be two parishes in Denver. In 
the afternoon of every Sunday a service is held for the blacks. 
The house is crowded, and it will soon be advisable to build them 
a church of their own. When this time comes I may have to ask 
for assistance from the East. As most of the negroes cannot read, 
I meet them two evenings in the week and teach them the Psalter, 
and such other parts of the service as are said by the people. I am 
astonished with what rapidity they learn. 


At a special meeting of the House of Bishops in February, 1867, 
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three states were taken from the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Colorado, 
and formed into the Missionary Jurisdiction of Utah, Montana, and 
Idaho; the bishops then handed over this area to the Reverend Daniel 
Sylvester Tuttle, rector of Zion Church, Morris, New York. Tuttle 
lacked the necessary thirty years of age, but the bishops were willing 
to wait for him to qualify and then sent him along to the West. In 
the meanwhile, however, the area of New Mexico was added to Colo- 
rado, a territory into which the Army requested Bishop Randall not 
to go because of recent Indian depredations. The only Episcopal priest 
there was the Reverend John Woart, post chaplain at Fort Union, a 
man who also had services occasionally at Santa Fe.” 

Money had still to be raised, and from October, 1866, to May, 1867, 
Bishop Randall was off to the East where he made over two hundred 
addresses. By now, he could go as far west as North Platte, Nebraska 
Territory, by the Union Pacific, and thence to Colorado on an open 
lumber wagon without seats. The recurrent theme of difficult travel 
is reflected by the Bishop’s comment:” 


While at North Platte, we heard of persons who had been robbed, 
murdered, and scalped nearby. But as yet the mail coaches had not 
been attacked, and we did not entertain any very great dread of 
a journey of nearly three hundred miles through the desert coun- 
try inhabited by these hostile tribes. A good Providence brought 
us safely to our journey’s end. We reached Denver on Wednesday 
night the 29th. The stage which left this place for the East on 
the following Friday morning in which the Rev. William A. Fuller, 
missionary at Nevada City, was the only passenger, was fired upon, 
and the driver and a person travelling in company with the stage 


was killed. 


In this laconic account of the departure of Mr. Fuller, we have an 
epitome of the whole problem of the western mission — great oppor- 
tunities, a few applicants, and the defection of many from the mission 
field. Fuller was the first one to be ordained in the District, and here 
he was returning to Massachusetts! The story of Fuller’s escape from 
Indian depredations must be told in the words of Bishop Tuttle, who 
had met the stage on his way west:”” 


He left Denver last Friday. On Saturday he was riding, the only 
passenger, with two leaders of stock riding behind. Suddenly he 
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heard the firing of guns and the shout of the driver to his horses, 
and saw the driver fall dead. Then the coach horses ran, and the 
two leaders of stock put spur to their horses and ran back. One 
of them was shot dead. The other escaped and has come on to- 
day. Mr. F, saw that the horses were running and got out of the 
coach on the box, the Indians meanwhile firing at him. He shows 
us a hole in his coat sleeve that is the nearest they came to him. 
Meanwhile the off horses ran faster than the nigh ones and the 
coach began to go ina circle. The lines had fallen upon the tongue. 
So Mr. F. got down upon the tongue for the lines. Just then the 
coach went into a deep slough and shook him into the mud, the 
wheels just missing him. Most of the Indians went after the coach. 
Mr. F. rose to see yelling Indians coming after him. By this time 
another band had caught the coach, and as it is a law that what 
the Indians first lay their hands on is their own prey, all rushed 
to secure the horses. Besides, they doubtless thought they could 
afterwards secure Mr. Fuller. He of course hurried to the river, 
tore off his clothes, plunged in, swam to an island in the stream, 
and looked around to reconnoitre. He saw two men running to- 
ward the river and beckoning to him, and thought them Indians. 
But soon he discovered that these were two soldiers that were out 
from the fort. They were looking for deserters. So he swam back 
to them, mounted with them, and rode hurriedly to the fort. The 
ranchmen say that they can’t understand how in the world he es- 
caped. They cannot see why the Indians spared him. God’s loving 
Providence saved him for His work, I doubt not. I have kneeled 
down and thanked Him for His goodness in sparing this servant 
of His; and I am much cheered and strengthened to go forward 


in the day of duty that He shall unfold. 


Bishop Tuttle, in spite of all the hindrances of western travel, went 
on. His company, in four stages, carrying twenty-five rifles, thirty 
revolvers, and nearly four thousand rounds of ammunition, finally 
made the trip through to Denver, with the Bishop on top of the stage 
holding a rifle with a carbine pouch carrying fifty balls slung over his 
shoulders: “Let me say, once for all, we have come ‘over the plains’. 
On them are no trees or shrubs or bushes; you can see for miles and 
miles in every direction.” A letter from Bishop Tuttle, dated June 
14, 1867, tells of his reception in Denver:*” 


Last evening, with Bishop Randall and Mr. Hitchings (the rector 
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at Denver), I attended a Mite Society. The rest were invited but 
declined. There were fifty or more present, I think, and their con- 
versation, so far as I noted, was unusually sensible and intelligent. 
There was a freedom from “airs” and a directness of manner 
among them that was marked. And they are very little impressed 
by dignitaries. We two bishops attracted very little attention. 
At least I did, very little . . . It seemed that Bishop Randall had 
to be introduced to as many as I. 


Disappointed as he must have been by the departure of the Rev- 
erend William Fuller, Bishop Randall rejoiced the more at his acquisi- 
tion of the Reverend Francis Byrne, the other half of his new mission- 
ary clergy, whom he termed his “army of one.” Byrne had been born 
in county Carlow, near Dublin, Ireland, May 4, 1807. His parents 
were both Scots who had moved to Ireland some time before. Edu- 
cated in a church school in Dublin, he had lived as a lay missionary 
in Plymouth and other places in the west country of England, and had 
gone to Jamaica in 1834, where he spent twenty years in missionary 
work. In 1854 he moved to Massachusetts and preached for several 
years in Boston, where he was serving when Bishop Randall persuaded 
him to cast his lot with the Colorado mission.” His first charge was 
Christ Church, Nevadaville. The Church at Nevadaville [one mile 
west of Central City] received the gift of a bell from the Sunday 
School of Saint George’s Church, Hempstead, New York, and for its 
reception a tower was built for $700. Bishop Randall consecrated the 
new building on September 17, 1867, with the assistance of Hitchings, 
Jennings, and Byrne. By now, there were two new priests who had 
arrived in time for the consecration, the Reverend Frank W. Wins- 
low’? and the Reverend Cortlandt Whitehead. 

When the Bishop left Father Byrne in charge of the church at 
Nevadaville, there was not one person in town with any Church back- 
ground, and yet the congregation soon acquired $2600 for the ex- 
penses of the Chapel. At Empire, Bishop Randall later consecrated 
Emmanuel Church, which he had purchased the previous year, and 
left the Reverend Frank Winslow in charge. Services were conducted 
at Golden many times in 1866 and 1867, in the Baptist Church and 
in a meeting hall. On Thursday, September 26, 1867, Bishop Randall 
laid the cornerstone of Calvary Church, Golden, with the assistance of 
Fathers Kehler, Hitchings, Byrne, Whitehead, and Winslow, in the 
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presence of a large crowd, many of whom had come from Denver and 
installed the Reverend William J. Lynd™ as Rector: 


There was a goodly number present to witness the exercises, much 
larger than was expected. A procession of the laity escorted 
the clergy from the residence of Mr. Bush to the site of the 
Church, and the exercises were conducted in a feeling manner. 
The day was bright and cheerful, the assembly deeply interested, 
and the Bishop was of course in a sympathetic frame of mind at 
seeing the beginning of his enterprise under such favorable auspices. 


Planning for this parish had been started when the Bishop, ac- 
companied by Charles Marshall, had held a first meeting of interested 
people in the home of Mrs. Charles Searles. They selected a name and 
chose a vestry, which included as treasurer, W. A. H. Loveland, who 
contributed a large share of the expenses, although he was not a 
churchman. Capt. George West, editor and publisher of the Wester 
Mountaineer, and later the Colorado Transcript, William Armor, and 
Capt. E. L. Berthoud (who had discovered the pass which bears his 
name while exploring for a mail route in May, 1861), were also mem- 
bers of the vestry. 

Georgetown, meanwhile, had been growing rapidly from the min- 
ing of rich silver ores, and Randall obtained a lot and received several 
hundred dollars in subscriptions toward a building that same year. A 
brief note in the Colorado Miner for July 11, 1867 said: 


Services of the Protestant Episcopal Church at Patterson’s new 
store will be held July 14th at 10:30 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. Preach- 
ing by the Rev. F. W. Winslow, late of Philadelphia. All are cordi- 
ally invited. 


A building was erected in 1867, only to be wrecked in 1869. The 
Reverend Cortlandt Whitehead restored it in 1870, and the corner- 
stone of Grace Church was laid on Ascension Day, 1872. Dr. James 
Grafton Rogers well describes this gem of architecture:*” 


On a hillside in Georgetown, Colorado, stands a little wooden 
church. It attracts instant attention and sees many visitors. Out- 
side it is painted green, green as an aspen leaf. It has been this 
hue of bright color for nearly a century. Georgetown in its youth 
was a gaily colored city; its homes and shops tinted pink, choco- 
late, tan, other hues. The church has preserved this fashion while 
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much of the city has adopted a New England sort of white for 
walls and forgotten its youthful gaiety. Inside the church suggests 
gothic styles with arched windows, stained glass and dark beams 
like its ancestors in England. It is quaint and charming. 


Georgetown was not yet so important a town as Empire, however, 
and the Reverend Frank Winslow, forced to choose between the two, 
decided to concentrate his work at the latter town. 

During the winter of 1866-1867, in the absence of the Presbyterian 
minister, Episcopal services were held on alternate Sunday afternoons 
at the Presbyterian Church in Black Hawk. The Bishop finally leased 
a hall and installed the Reverend Cortlandt Whitehead, who “entered 
upon his duties with a measure of intelligent zeal.’””° 

That August, accompanied by Mr. Hitchings, Bishop Randall left 
Denver in his wagon for the mountainous regions in the south-western 
part of the District. On the third day, they reached Buckskin, in South 
Park, at an altitude of 11,000 feet, where they held services in the log 
cabin chapel, and the Bishop celebrated Communion in the evening, 
before setting out for Fairplay. At Breckenridge, the next day, he 
preached at the hotel “to an attentive congregation.” Three days travel 
took them to Colorado City: 


There are but few Episcopalians in this vicinity, but I have good 
reason to believe that the people are kindly disposed to our Church 
and not a few would constantly attend its services were they held 
within their reach. 


He saw at Canon City an excellent stone quarry which “would afford 
building material of an excellent kind, at comparatively small cost” 
for the building of a church. While Bishop Randall was there, a man 
approached him to say that at Pueblo there were many who wanted the 
services of the Church, and that he would give a lot. Trinidad also 
seemed quite a possibility at the time. 

Money came in slowly, preceeded by promises of varying degrees 
of reliability and gifts and purchases of Church furnishings were fre- 
quently made. Saint Mark’s, Philadelphia, for instance, gave a bell to 
Saint Paul’s, Central City. The Bishop noted in 1867 that “The par- 
ish [of Saint John’s, Denver] has lately purchased a bell, weighing 
2,000 pounds, at an expense of $1200. This is the largest bell in the 
Territory, and is highly appreciated by the citizens of Denver.” 
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The First Schools 


There was much more to do than build parishes and encourage gifts, 
however, and the Bishop’s restless eye turned towards the foundation 
of educational institutions:** 


In God’s Providence, I am here to do the work of laying founda- 
tions in an important part of this mighty empire of the west. I 
trust I feel the responsibility of the position. This work can be 
well and truly done only in God’s name and in God’s strength. To 
Him I must look for guidance and help. In the light of Divine 
Wisdom I think I see clearly that next to preaching of the Gospel 
is the opening of schools and the building of school-houses. Insti- 
tutions of learning, conducted on the principles of revealed religion 
are an absolute necessity for the promotion of a true and elevated 
civilization. Godly learning is the only wise learning which avails 
to promote the real welfare of the community. Nowhere is the 
truth of this postulate more forcibly felt than in a new country, 
whose society is in a formative state and rapidly taking on its 
abiding character for good or for evil. 


In 1866, the Reverend A. B. Jennings had started Saint Paul’s School 
in Central City, hoping that it would be a model for high school work 
in the mountain areas; in the absence of a suitable instructor he did 
double duty as pastor and teacher. Because his health was not equal to 
the task, he urged the Bishop to find some way of keeping the school 
going, with the result that on his next trip East Bishop Randall found 
a member of Emmanuel Church, Boston, who placed in his hands enough 
money to send two young women to Central City and to furnish the 
necessary supplies for several years. The Central City Daily Register 
for March 31, 1869, reads: 


The spring term of St. Paul’s School, Central City, will begin 
Monday morning, April 5, at 9:00 o’clock. Tuition $11.00 for 
a term of 11 weeks, payable in advance. Strict discipline and a 
careful attention to studies will be enforced. Misconduct will 
be reported to parents and continued misbehavior will subject the 
pupil to expulsion. Strict rules and careful enforcement are bene- 
ficial to the children rather than agreeable to the teachers and as 
such should be delighted in by the parents. A. B. Jennings, Rec- 
tor of the School. 
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Bishop Randall then turned his attention to another project, the 
formation of a “Classical School for Boys.” He acquired by donation 
three lots in Golden City, and proposed that the Reverend William J. 
Lynd, who had been for several years a successful teacher in the Dio- 
cese of New Jersey, should become its superintendent whenever a build- 
ing could be built. 

An “Episcopal High School for Girls” was obviously next on the 
planning-board of the Bishop’s mind. He had bought a small house 
for this purpose on the outskirts of Denver, but gave it up when 
local citizens purchased a lot 150 feet by 125 feet for $2600, at 17th 
and Champa, where the Boston Building now stands." Here he built 
a brick edifice, 50 by 50 feet, two stories tall, with a French roof, at 
a cost of $18,000. Most of this money came from a generous gift of 
John D. Wolfe, a member of Grace Church, New York City, and 
other liberal gifts added to the sum.”° ‘The Bishop and his family 
took up residence in the school and opened it in the autumn of 1868 
with seventy pupils. In 1873 he added a wing costing four or five 
thousand dollars. Even in his day the school was a most important 
accessory to the missionary work, and was mostly self-supporting.” 
In honor of its principal donor, the school was named “Wolfe Hall.” 

His report to the Board of Missions in 18667? had already shown 
a wider vision, in which he saw in addition to the school a block of 
buildings which would “furnish for the present a home for the Col- 
legiate Mission, with accommodations for candidates for Holy Orders, 
who may form the nucleus of a divinity school. An addition to this 
building, by extending its front, will afford apartments for the boys’ 
school. When contributions warrant it, the next addition will be the 
central building, which shall be the cathedral chapel, where the Bishop 
will hold Ordinations and the Convocations of the clergy.” He was 
then offered, and received with joy, a two-block parcel of land at 
14th and Clarkson, on an elevation east of town. Here he now in- 
tended to erect a building with accommodations for the clergy of a 
collegiate mission, apartments for a theological school and a residence 
for the Bishop: ‘My hope is, that the proposed school will be but the 
beginning of what may ultimately become a college.” In a letter to 
the Spirit of Missions, the Bishop expressed need for money to build: 


For every five hundred dollars given to me for this purpose I 
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promise to complete a church, which shall be free of debt. Are 
there not many parishes who can and will contribute this sum for 
this purpose? Are there not many persons, to whom Ged has ex- 
tended the means, who will use them in building a church? Could 
I meet the people face to face, no doubt I could get the money. 
I cannot leave my post to go East on a begging expedition. You 
would not have me do it. My duty is in the field. Here I shall 
abide and work and wait; thankful for what has been done — 
hopeful for the future. 


From time to time, a bishop could concern himself with affairs out- 
side Colorado, but for the most part an area like Wyoming would have 
to care for itself. He was happy to report in October, 1868,” that 
the Domestic Committee had appointed the Reverend J. W. Cook of 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania to be missionary at Cheyenne, a town 
filled, in the view of Randall, with dissolute people in the midst of 
whom were a few devout souls and among the latter several Episco- 
palians. On August 23, of the next year, he was able to consecrate 
Saint Mark’s, assisted by Cook and the Chaplain from Ft. Russell. This 
small wooden structure of “frontier Gothic” was the first non-Roman 
church in Wyoming, and to it was attached a parochial school. In 
September, a parish was formed at Laramie, to be named Saint Mat- 
thew’s. After surveying the area to the north of Denver and seeing 
the need of ‘‘an itinerating missionary whose district shall be up and 
down the railroad,” the Bishop moved into New Mexico, where he 
observed the depressed condition of the Indians and deplored the fail- 
ure of the Church to do adequate missionary work. 

The editor of the Colorado Chieftain”* was moved to comment on 
Bishop Randall’s preaching in Pueblo: “The sermons based on these 
texts were replete with Christian fervor and power and for literary 
polish have never been surpassed in our Territory.” The editor then 
continued: 


In founding schools and churches he has, since his advent among 
us, spent his time and a large amount of money, donated for the 
purpose by generous friends in the East. In this connection, it may 
be proper to remark that a great misunderstanding seems to exist 
among people of the East, who are solicitous for the spiritual ad- 
vancement of the border people. Ignorant and uncouth men are 
frequently sent to the border settlements by the missionary associ- 
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ates upon the theory that they will find like material to work upon 
... We sincerely hope that the example set in sending Bishop Ran- 
dall to this present field of labor may be followed by other bodies 
of Christians when they shall send missionaries to the West. 


In Trinidad, he saw the possibilities of a parish among the newly- 


oS . 114 
arriving Anglo-Saxon population, and preached to them: : 


The use of a dance hall, connected with a saloon, [Skelly’s Dance 
Hall] was offered by the proprietor, who, as a further inducement 
to hold the service at his place, agreed to arrange the room in 
proper order and close his bar during the service. His proposition 
was accepted. The seats and lights were duly prepared. The fid- 
dler’s platform, which was somewhat elevated, was converted into 
a pulpit, and a wash-stand turned into a reading-desk. I was 
pleasantly surprised by the large attendance. 


On Whitsunday, 1868, the Holy Communion was celebrated for 
the first time in Golden;"® a handsome Communion service was the 
gift of Saint Timothy’s Church, Philadelphia. On Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 23, the Bishop had consecrated the Church in the presence of 
a large congregation, and attended by presbyters Lynd, Hitchings, 
Byrne, Winslow and Whitehead. The building was brick, in Gothic 
style, with an open timbered roof and windows of enamelled glass 
with stained borders, presents mostly from eastern Sunday Schools. 
As a whole, the church was made possible by the gift of a member of 
Saint John’s Church, Elizabeth, New Jersey, who had donated $1750. 
The parochial school here was along classical lines, as the Reverend 
Mr. Lynd had had considerable of a Graco-Latin schooling. 

August 7 was another gala day, on which the Bishop ordained the 
Reverend Cortlandt Whitehead to the priesthood in Saint Mark’s 
Chapel, Black Hawk. Bishop Randall had advanced $700 to furnish 
a room on the first floor of a brick building, once a grocery store, 
About fifty persons joined in the first service. On January 6, 1868, 
Saint Mark’s School opened with 16 pupils on the second floor of a 
house next to the Methodist Hall. Advertisements read: “Tuition St. 
Mark’s School $12.00 for the term of 12 weeks. French, Latin, alge- 
bra, etc., taught if desired.””* Unfortunately, withdrawal of finan- 
cial support in the East made it necessary to close the Black Hawk 
Chapel. In 1870 Father Whitehead moved to Georgetown. 
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For every gain, there was some corresponding loss, and the work 
at Empire and Georgetown idled and then stopped when the Reverend 
Frank Winslow had to leave for the southern part of the Territory 
for reasons of health, despite the fact that Empire had a comfortable 
new Emmanuel Chapel. The congregation in Georgetown, meeting in 
the “Congregational Society’s Hall,” continued to work at a church 
building, elected wardens and a vestry, relying on the contributions 
of the young men of the parish to have services. In Idaho Springs, the 
Bishop received the gift of a plot of land 81 by 120 feet, and in Sep- 
tember, 1868, started to erect a chapel, the gift of ‘“‘a gentleman of 
Calvary Church, New York City.” 

It is challenging and uplifting to note the number of parishes in 
Colorado which received their start from the gift of money and ma- 
terials from individuals who had never been to the West, and whose 
Christian faith had taken the inspiring words of a Bishop, in partibus 
infidelium: almost, and had woven them into the hard realities of wood 
and stone in the remote wilderness. Pueblo was another case in point. 
Here, after the Reverend Frank Winslow had been working for eight 
months, the Bishop was able to confirm three people, see the organi- 
zation of Saint Peter’s parish, and a building in the course of erection. 

Many people contributed to the building of Saint Peter’s. The 
citizens of Pueblo donated $1500; Bishop Randall gave $1500 from 
a fund entrusted to his ministration for church purposes; $365 were 
raised through entertainments held in the town and $500 were bor- 
rowed upon interest by several vestrymen and other individuals who 
became jointly and individually responsible for the payment of the 
sum thus raised. A “lady of Saint Mark’s Church, Philadelphia” gave 
a Communion Service and Altar linen. 

A confirmation here, a dedication there, and the diocesan would 
be off to other parts, not all of them of easy access. A note, for in- 
stance, on July 29, says most casually:"’ “I had intended to visit 
Fair Play on the Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity [Sept. 13], but in 
consequence of Indian outrages in that part of the Territory it was 
not deemed prudent to make a journey of an hundred miles in that 
direction. I was therefore compelled to defer the visitation until an- 
other season.” 

Beyond churches and the care of souls, however, his heart lay now 
with education. High schools appeared to be successful by the end of 
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1868, with the establishment of programs at Saint Paul’s, Central City, 
at Black Hawk, Golden, and Denver. Wolfe Hall was now fully com- 
pleted, with three floors, on the upper of which dormitories housed 
the resident students. The second floor had apartments for the Bishop, 
the principal, C. Amos Spencer, a guest room, and music rooms. On 
the ground floor was a “principal school room,” primary department, 
recitation room, reception and music rooms, the library, kitchen, bath- 
ing room, and [to recall us to the problems of heating] a wood room. 
The staff had been completed, with Miss Mary E. King of Boston as 
vice-principal in charge of six teaching assistants. The Bishop was 
jubilant:”* 


Already the power of this school is felt. It has turned the tide of 
young life which was flowing noiselessly into the chapnel of the 
Romish communion. This wide-spread tendency has been averted, 
and Protestants of all creeds (with a few Israelites) from various 
parts of the Territory and beyond it, are sending their daughters 
hither where they receive a thorough education founded on the 
principles of pure religion. 


Rejoicing seemed in order. In his short episcopate, and under the 
most adverse conditions, Bishop Randall had ordained one deacon and 
four priests. He had confirmed 598 people, built and consecrated 
four churches. Three more were in the course of construction. There 
were eight organized parishes and ten clergy as well as nine Sunday 
Schools with a total of 250 students. Since his consecration, he had 
traveled over 20,000 miles, many of them, of course, in the time-con- 
suming and difficult business of going East to report and to raise money 
for his favorite projects. 

The year 1869 was compounded of hope and sorrow. Movements 
of the clergy took Captain Woart from New Mexico, leaving that 
small work without any supervision. The Reverend Horace B. Hitch- 
ings had departed from Saint John’s, Denver, and the Vestry had then 
asked Bishop Randall to become rector, which he did, in the full ex- 
pectation of soon getting an assistant; for a considerable time, how- 
ever, this hope proved to be a vain one. In spite of his new duties, the 
Bishop continued to work through the Territory. On June 22, 1869, 
he consecrated Saint Peter’s Church, Pueblo; this Church was thus 
the Mother Parish of southern Colorado. Its completion is remarkable, 
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when it is remembered that two years earlier there had been no regu- 


lar services of any sort in the region:”” 


There was no place of worship either in the town or within fifty 
miles of it, and religious services of any kind were only occasion- 
ally held. As in most frontier towns, in their early history, the 
Lord’s Day was sadly desecrated by the transactions of business, 
the performance of labor, and the indulgence of dissipating amuse- 
ments. 


Within the first year, however, businessmen agreed that by January, 
1869, seven of them would close their businesses on Sunday. The 
regularity of services, together with the appearance of one small adobe 
church, was beginning to make an imprint on the community. Saint 
Peter’s had a splendid congregation, including on its first vestry Wil- 
bur F. Stone, later a Supreme Court Justice and author of a History 
of Colorado, and George Hinsdale, Territorial Lieutenant Governor. 
In the midst of this upsurge of religion, however, the Reverend Mr. 
Jarvis had resigned to go east, and the Church so bravely begun was 
now closed except for occasional services. In 1870 the Reverend Sam- 
uel Edwards arrived to reopen the church, and begin a small parochial 
school. 

On the fourteenth of July, the Bishop ordained the Reverend Fran- 
cis Byrne as priest in Nevadaville; but this ordination was balanced 
by the resignation of the Reverend A. B. Jennings, who soon after was 
also on his way east. A correspondent of the American Churchman” 
gives us the picture of the ordination in the best Victorian reportorial 
style: 


On Wednesday, July 14th, the Rt. Reverend Bishop Randall visited 
the parish of ‘“‘Christ Church,’ Nevada City, and held morning 
service — when he admitted to “‘Priest’s orders” the Rey. Francis 
Byrne — missionary of that station. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. A. B. Jennings rector of St. Paul’s, Central, and the candi- 
date was presented by the Rev. C. Whitehead, rector of St. Mark’s 
Black Hawk. After the ordination, which was witnessed by a large 
and intelligent congregation, the Holy Communion was adminis- 
tered by the Bishop to the clergy and by the Rev. Mr. Jennings 
to the laity, assisted by the Rev. C. Whitehead; both of whom 
united with the Bishop in the laying on of hands. 
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The Reverend John H. Kehler Thomas J. Bayaud 
Photo: Wm. C. Chamberlain 


The Reverend Horace Baldwin The Very Reverend Henry Martyn 
Hitchings. Photo: State Histori- Hart. Photo: State Historical So- 
cal Society of Colorado Library ciety of Colorado Library 
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The Right Reverend Joseph Cruikshank Talbot, Bishop of the Northwest 
District. Photo: State Historical Socicty of Colorado Librar) 
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This was to all present a most impressive and deeply solemn service, 
and the congratulations of pastor and people were touching and 
affectionate. The beloved Bishop, as usual, received a cordial wel- 
come and a pleasant reception from the presbyter and his parish- 
oners. 


The great news of this time was that of the foundation of a “‘col- 
legiate institution” at Golden. Towards the end of 1868, George A. 
Jarvis, a wealthy merchant and member of Christ Church, Brook- 
lyn, offered $5,000 towards the building of a school. Such money was 
not the first that Jarvis had contributed to the Church. It had been 
his custom to set aside a tenth of his income to send young men to 
seminary; it was a subvention from this fund that had enabled young 
George M. Randall to attend General Theological Seminary. It was 
he who first introduced the Bishop to the Wolfe family. 

In 1868 a citizen of Golden gave ten acres of land outside town 
on which a school might be built, and the Jarvis money was used for 
the first building thereon. There were advantages in locating such a 
building in the capital of the Territory, but subsequent writers, in- 
cluding Bishop Spalding, have found the decision to place the school 
in Golden somewhat puzzling:’*” “His plan, as detailed in his reports 
of 1866 and 1867 [to build in east Denver], was well conceived. The 
location was the best possible. There is no block in that part of Den- 
ver that is not now worth at least $100,000. We can now conceive 
no good reasons, as then existing, for changing it.” At any rate, the 
cornerstone of Jarvis Hall was laid by the Bishop on August 23, 1869, 
near Golden, and soon a brick building 83 by 33 feet, three stories 
tall, with a high tower in the center on the front, began to rise. It 
was named for Abraham Jarvis, second Bishop of Connecticut (1797- 
1813). The site was a fine one, on a hill east of town, with a view of 
the mountains, on the spot where the State Industrial School for Boys 
is now located.* Here, where the Bishop hoped a university might 
eventually arise, was a school for young men; any Sunday School in 
the Church, said the Bishop, could support one student at the school 
for a year without serious difficulty. This halcyon period of develop- 
ment was ended by the sad news that on the night of November 17, 
1869, a hurricane had demolished Jarvis Hall. Such was the force of 
the wind that the roof was lifted from the walls, and in an instant the 
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whole edifice was a heap of ruins. Apparently, the builder had ne- 
glected to board up the windows, otherwise the building might have 
stood uninjured. The words of Bishop Randall are poignant testi- 
mony to disappointment and resolve:’* 


The destruction of this edifice is a great disappointment and a great 
loss. I had paid as the work progressed about one-third of the 
amount of the contract. The chief contractor recently lost his 
property by a fire, and not being therefore in a reasonable condi- 
tion, the loss consequently falls on me. 


I have one half of the money appropriated to the work in my 
hands, and this, together with a heap of ruins, the value of which 
I have not ascertained, are my assets wherewith to rebuild Jarvis 
Hall. But the Lord willing, its walls must rise again. This is 
too glorious an enterprise to be thus arrested. I look to God for 
His guiding blessing. I look to the friends of Christ and His 
Church for help. I cannot go East for money or for anything. 
I must abide at my post. 


Randall then continued to retail the story of the ruin of his enterprise: 

“Soon after I returned after our Thanksgiving service at the Church 
on Thursday, the Rev. Mr. Lynd of Golden City came in. He had 
walked fourteen miles in the storm, to tell me the sad tidings, and 
then we took our Thanksgiving dinner together.” When on Friday, 
the Bishop visited the ruins, he was deeply affected. On his return 
to Denver, he took up the evening paper, and one of the first items 
which met his eyes was the announcement that the Church at George- 
town was likewise in ruins. As he put it: 


I experienced a slight touch of Job’s emotions, when one messen- 
ger after another came to him with tidings of disaster. Grace 
Church was a neat wooden structure, covered in, but not finished. 
The people had been waiting eighteen months for a minister, and 
the church has for a long time remained in this incomplete con- 
dition, having thus far cost nearly four thousand dollars. 


On Saturday, he received from the vestry information that the build- 
ing had been blown over, and although not destroyed, was in great 
danger of being demolished, should there be another storm. “I do 
not know,” he said, “how much it will cost to replace the edifice on 
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its foundations in good order, but it will be a considerable sum, which 
I have pledged myself to repay.” 

The great needs of western missionary districts consumed the efforts 
of bishop after bishop, in acquiring, teaching, and finally losing clergy; 
bricks, Randall remarked in his Report of October 6th, 1870, were 
still in need of straw for their fabrication. In August, 1870, he was 
relieved of part of his burden by the arrival at Saint John’s of an 
assistant, the Reverend Samuel J. French,’ and at Easter by the com- 
ing of the Reverend Joseph M. Turner™® who started as Rector at 
Central City. In his three years (he was rector to 1872), the latter 
baptized 49, presented 12 for Confirmation, married 16, and buried 
Pi! wean 

These additions, however, were offset by the resignation of the 
Reverend Cortlandt Whitehead, who found that the lady who had 
been paying his salary had died, and that his calling lay rather farther 
east. His successor, the Reverend Gustavus Mayer,’ from the Dio- 
cese of Western New York, entered on his duties the last Sunday in 
September, working at Georgetown and at Empire. The church at 
Georgetown needed, according to newer estimates, only $1,000 for its 
complete restoration, as it had been “only partly blown over.” For 
the school there, the Reverend Samuel Edwards’ of Philadelphia was 
now on the ground. Parishes and mission churches sprang up where 
there had been no religious worship before, as at Baldwinsville, nine 
miles down the Platte from Denver, where there were several church 
families, and at Littleton, where services were held every other Sunday 
during 1870 for the several Church families who were here. 

A resurrected Jarvis Hall was opened on October 19, 1870,’ free 
of debt, with a library of over 1500 volumes donated by the Rever- 
end Ethan Allen of Baltimore, a bell donated by Mrs. Jarvis, and an 
additional gift of $12,000 by Mr. Jarvis. There was need, in the 
mind of the Legislature of the State of Colorado, for a School of 
Mines, and in pursuance of this need the Legislature donated $3800 
for a brick building, one hundred feet away from Jarvis Hall, which 
building was speedily erected. The school had a small but excellent 
faculty. Among them, the Reverend Arthur Lakes, a Deacon, had 
“Throughout the Missionary 
District, there were great projects afoot, Saint Mark’s Academy in 
Cheyenne, Saint Peter’s Institute in Pueblo, an elaborate High School 


Written a standard work on geology. 
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organization; all these seemed to be the forerunners of an enlarged 
collegiate system in the Rocky Mountain west. 

There were great possibilities at Greeley, where seekers after lib- 
erty formed the “Union Colony”: 


On the first day of April, last year, on the prairie where the town 
of Greeley now is, there was not a tent or a shed to be seen, where 
today is a town with streets, well arrayed, having 400 buildings 
and more than 1200 inhabitants. 


The Bishop had often officiated there and had obtained a lot and the 
promise of $500 from a lady of Philadelphia; finally, services were 
held every Sunday by the Reverend E. C. Greene.’ 
a half miles away, had occasional services, as did Fort Collins, which 


Evans, two and 


was twenty miles from Greeley. Thirty miles from Denver, Longmont, 
the chief town of the Chicago Colony, looked promising as a mission 
of the District, but the continuing movement of the clergy out of the 
area consumed much of the Bishop’s time in finding replacements. 
Father Byrne resigned the church at Nevadaville to become the chap- 
lin and head of the “College Household” at Jarvis Hall at Easter, 
1871; he returned to Nevadaville and Idaho Springs in 1873."° The 
Reverend Mr. Lynd resigned the parish at Golden in 1871 and was 
followed by the Reverend H. H. van Deusen, who was appointed 
principal of Jarvis Hall."* Meanwhile, clergy and lay readers from 
the Hall, which was an Associate mission, served many of the mission 
churches in the area. Among them was a group which had come to- 
gether in 1871 at Stewart’s Hotel in Bergen Park near Evergreen. 
Here, the parishoners of Saint Mark’s in the Bouwerie, New York 
City, provided funds for a building, to be called “St. Mark’s Church 
at Bergen Park.” Mr. E. J. Mallett gave several acres for the Church, 
where the Evergreen Cemetery now lies. The cornerstone was laid by 
the Bishop on May 7, 1872, and first services were held on January 25, 
1874. 

The Bishop noted in his Report of 1871 that “I have preached in 
a school house on the Golden City railroad, called Arvada,” and re- 
ceived a lot there. On April 2, 1871, he consecrated Saint Paul’s 
Church, Littleton. The white clapboard building with its belfry and 
steep roof, stood on land which had been given by R. S. Little. Mr. 
Little, the founder of Littleton, gave Jand and a sum of money to- 
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ward the mission. The mission of the Heavenly Rest at Baldwinsville 
received a building, the cornerstone of which was laid in September, 
1871. Trinidad, under the guidance of the Reverend Jonathan C. 
Fitnam, had by now started a mission school, which furthered the 
purposes of the District in the work of gathering souls. Mr. Fitnam 
had a congregation which often included Spanish-speaking people, for 
whom he held special services; at Episcopal visitations he translated 
the Bishop’s sermons from English into Spanish. He edited the Trini- 
dad Enterprise after its editor, Judge Archibald, was killed on Main 
Street by Shot-Gun Smith. He founded a school which later became 
Tillotson Academy, and established a Church Cemetery at the end 
or Pine Street. 

Writing to the Spirit of Missions in February, 1872, he asked for 
Spanish Prayer Books and commented on his life there: 


I teach school all the week, have three services every Sunday, have 
to make three fires every day, bring in my wood and coal for the 
kitchen, sitting-room and school-room, except during school hours, 
sweep and clean the chapel for Sundays, and attend to the lighting 
of fires. The only water we drink has to be hauled from the Pur- 
gatory river, and we pay 25 cents a barrel for it... We are about 
125 miles from the Kansas Pacific Railroad at Kit Carson. From 
that point passengers come by the old stage-coach, at a cost of 
about $50... During this winter the railroad has been blocked 
by snow from three days to a week at a time, so that we have 
been isolated from the world as completely as if we were on an is- 


land of the Pacific Ocean. 


For every gain, however, there seemed by a process of balancing 
to be some great loss. The Reverend H. H. De Garmo,”* for instance, 
had come with high recommendations from the Diocese of Wisconsin, 
and had served at Saint John’s as assistant to the Bishop for only a 
single month when he suffered a severe haemorrhage of the lung.” 

Nevertheless, at the end of 1871, Randall could point with con- 
siderable pride to a large and prosperous group of churches and insti- 
tutions in the District:’*” 


Institution Value or Amount Received 
Wolfe Hall $35,000 
Jarvis Hall, 12 acres 28,000 


Endowment 10,000 
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Churches 
Golden 5,000 
Cheyenne 4,000 
Laramie 8,400 
Nevada 3,500 
Georgetown 4,000 
Pueblo 5,000 
Idaho 2,000 
Littleton 2,000 
Central City 3,000 
Empire 2,000 
South Pass City 1,200 
Baldwinsville (raised) 1,000 
Bergen Park (raised) 1,000 


Although these figures looked good on paper, Bishop Randall found 
little cause for satisfaction, when he noted that much more prosperous 
eastern dioceses received far more from the funds of the national 
Church, and his comments to this point are direct and full of insight: 


Our Church may stand still if she chooses to do so, but I can tell 
this Board and the Church that this world does not stand still and 
does not intend to. Business enterprise, the march of the mind, 
and the army of emigrants, the hosts of which are hurrying on to 
people mountains and plains, are not going to wait on the road 
for a lagging Church to come up under the plausible pretense of 
converting the old States, before she ventures much among the 
new. I tell you there is no arresting this mighty tide. It will go 
on, and its impulsive, impatient spirit will wait for nobody. While 
we are halting and talking and having a good time in pleasant 
places at the East, this teeming current is going on...at a time 
and in a place “where a nation is born in a day”! And can it be 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church shall show to the world 
that she learns nothing by her own sad experience, and is deter- 
mined to act over again her folly, and to be in the West what 
she proverbially is at the East — the Church of the eleventh hour? 
God forbid. She must be first. 


Schools seemed the most efficient solution to the problem of a paucity 
of Church members in Colorado, so the Bishop continued to supervise 
the foundation of parochial educational institutions. Among them 
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was the school at Georgetown, which the Reverend Walter H. Moore 
re-established with the Reverend Adrian Zimmerman as principal.’ 


The Seminary — Matthews Hall 


Full of the idea of a seminary, Randall attended the General Con- 
vention in Baltimore in October, 1871. There he secured the pledge 
of $10,000 from Nathan Matthews of Boston, and promised that the 
new building, to be called “Matthews Hall,” would be erected near 
Jarvis Hall at Golden. The structure was completed in brick, of “Ital- 
ian” design, a three-story edifice which provided dormitories and class- 
rooms for fourteen students. The Reverend Richard Harding” was 
installed as professor, and the Reverend Samuel Edwards assumed the 
Headmastership over eight students. The beginnings of a University 
seemed assured with the erection of three imposing buildings. There 
were real difficulties, however:*”° 


The location was unfortunate. There was no water, and no means 
of getting water for irrigation. The deep wells were dry four 
months in the year. In so bleak a place it was not easy to create 
a homelike feeling. The schools here could not be made ade- 
quately successful. Their removal would become a necessity, and 
yet, to remove them would be to forfeit them under the condi- 
tions of the title. The good Bishop grew old under his accumu- 
lated burdens. 


There were encouraging prospects everywhere. The church at 
Baldwinsville, named the “Heavenly Rest,” was completed; Grace 
Church, Georgetown, was consecrated on Ascension Day, 1872; and 
in the Wet Mountain Valley, where there were several hundred people 
from England, the Reverend Mr. Hoge™ was holding services in an 
upper room of a house. In Greeley, the Reverend Edward L. Greene, 
who had ‘come over” from the Methodists, was planning the build- 
ing of a church on a recently-acquired lot, and was preaching at 
Evans. Toward the end of 1872, another priest was added to the Dis- 
trict with the arrival of the Reverend J. A. M. La Tourette’ as post 
chaplain at Fort Lyon, in the Arkansas Valley. What a wonderfully 
confident year it must have been, when the District itself could raise 
the sum of $800 for missionary work!’ 

There were discouragements. Saint Paul’s, Central City, burned 
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to the ground January 26, 1873. But it was quickly rebuilt as a gran- 
ite structure in Gothic style, surmounted by a tower 64 feet high. 
On December 14, 1873, the new structure, on East High Street, next 
to the stone school house and overlooking town and valley, was opened, 
the cornerstone having been laid on July 21. 

During 1873, the Bishop undertook the enlargement of Wolfe 
Hall’ and began the construction of his Episcopal Residence, after 
which he started on two of his longest missionary journeys, into New 
Mexico, and through Wyoming. In his Wyoming trip, he reached 
Lander, where he narrowly escaped an Indian massacre. In the words 
of Bishop Spalding: “worried and exhausted, he came home to in- 
stall his fifth principal of Jarvis Hall, to open his schools, and then, 
if possible, to get a little rest. But the rest for him was not here; 
not in Wolfe Hall; not in the Bishop’s house, nearly completed. He 
was very ill, and growing worse. Typhoid pneumonia set in. There 
was no help, no respite. The rest was to be in paradise.” A great man, 
and a great Bishop, George Maxwell Randall, broken in strength, worn 
down by repeated acts of self-sacrificing work, died on September 28, 
1873. His last public service had been at the Shoshone Indian Chapel 
in the area of Wyoming. 

The Reverend L. H. Strycker™® has given us a picture of his last 
weeks: 


I remember to have asked him, a few weeks before his last ill- 
ness, why he did not let some trained man take the large parish 
of Denver off his hands, so as to give him a few moments of home 
for rest and recuperation. ‘No, no,” was his answer. “I cannot 
afford this. I must have some cheap man after a time to help 
me, for both of us must then live off of twenty-five hundred a 


> 


year.” Thus he argued from his devotion to his diocese, willing 
to divide the amount given by the parish at Denver between him- 
self and his assistant, while all he received as Missionary Bishop 
he generously gave to the extension of the Gospel in the Terri- 


tories under his charge. 


His indomitable spirit persisted through his fatal illness, and he still 
argued that he would “rather wear out than rust out,” and die in the 
pursuit of his many duties. “He never seemed to have an_ hour’s 
cessation for rest. It was diocesan work, it was personal superinten- 
dence of the two large educational foundations, founded and kept 
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alive by him. It was extended parish and missionary work, and it was 
an extended correspondence seldom equalled in amount by any busi- 
nessman in the country.” His spirit and strength seemed endless, as 
Bishop Randall held two full services in Saint John’s, and then rode 
ten or twelve miles into the country, no matter what was the state 
of the weather, a man of vitality and cheerfulness. Father Strycker 
gives us his last hours: 


During Friday we thought he was dying, and Mrs. Randall bade 
us to tell his most intimate friends ‘to see how a Christian man 
could die.”” Many were the tears which fell from the sorrowful 
eyes of those who gathered to take their last look of our beloved 
Bishop. In silence, what prayers were offered, hoping against hope, 
in spite of the sad appearances, that he might yet revive and be 
returned to them. But a merciful God ruled otherwise, and though 
steadily sinking, his great mental activity and reserved strength 
fought back until the last stroke of death at noon of Sunday. 


Then, upon the day in which his Saviour rose to life, the good 
Bishop of Colorado rose to life immortal, and silently closing his 
own eyes, and without a single struggle passed onward to his 
heavenly reward. We could hardly believe he was gone, for he 
lay so peaceful and quiet, with a smile upon his features, as if 
angels were watching his slumbers. 


“It has been truthfully said that no funeral procession ever passed 
through the city of Denver which called forth so many tears and sad 
looks from the spectators who line the streets.” A stage-coach driver 
who knew the Bishop well, said: “I do think that Bishop Randall is 
the best man I ever saw who was a professor of religion.” 

During 1873, the last year of Bishop Randall’s life, the growth 
of churches in Colorado continued with the opening of work in Denver 
at Emmanuel Mission, on the west side of town and with the organ- 
ization by the Reverend M. F. Sorenson of Grace Church Mission at 
Colorado Springs. At Boulder, too, in November, the Reverend Henry 
M. Baum held services. The previous winter, the wooden structure of 
Saint Paul’s Central City had suffered a disastrous fire, as we have 
seen, but now was being rebuilt on a large scale at the cost of over 
$8,000. Here the Reverend Thomas B. Newby was rector for a year. 
He baptized 6, presented 3 for confirmation, married 13 couples and 
buried 22 people. 
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The death of the Bishop marked the discontinuance of many activ- 
ities. In the words of his successor:"’ 


Great ventures had been made in reliance upon the Church’s 
liberality, which had never failed; and yet no funds had come in 
for any purpose, at a time when an increased amount of assistance 
was absolutely demanded for the credit and safety of the Mission. 
The Church schools were embarrassed under accumulated debts; 
the Episcopal residence, completed under a strange premonition 
that it was not to be occupied by the first Bishop, but by his 
successor, was not fully paid for; Missionaries were leaving their 
posts; confidence in the Church was rapidly declining. A great 
leader had fallen, and the sad consequences were everywhere 
apparent. 


Of the many who have read Owen Wister’s The Virginian and other 
stories of the old West, few know that “the Bishop” in these tales 
was George Maxwell Randall himself. 


The Missionary Episcopate of John Franklin Spalding, 1874-1887 


The House of Bishops, meeting in 1873, elected the rector of 
Saint Paul’s Parish, Erie, Pennsylvania, a man of forty-five, as “Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Colorado and Wyoming, With Oversight over 
Arizona and New Mexico.” Spalding, destined to become one of the 
great missionary builders of the American Church, had been born in 
1828 on a farm near Belgrade, Maine, the descendant of New England 
Congregational farmers. Graduated from Bowdoin College, he found 
that he had “become a Churchman without knowing it,” and was 
baptized and confirmed in 1844."° He entered General Theological 
Seminary, and later became pastor of churches in Maine and Rhode 
Island before he was called to Erie. He was greatly interested in the 
work of women in the Church, and as a delegate to the General Con- 
ventions of 1868 and 1871 he introduced Resolutions on the establish- 
ment of Sisterhoods and of training schools for Deaconesses. His mo- 
tions helped convert the Ladies Domestic Relief Association into the 
Women’s Auxiliary Missionary Society. 

We note from the beginning a boundless energy: “He at once made 
a tremendous impression in Erie. He was very tall and handsome and 
full of energy and enthusiasm. He revivified the old parish of St. 
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Paul’s, built a beautiful new stone church, quadrupled the Sunday 
School, and built four missions in different sections of the Cll ces 

He was consecrated there December 31, 1873, and set out for 
Denver the following February with his wife and five children (Frank- 
lin, William, Edward, Elisabeth, and Sarah), a cook, and a nurse. On 
March 1, 1874, his first official act was the confirmation of a class of 
sixteen at Saint John’s. He found a struggling missionary district of 
323,995 square miles, composed of two self-supporting parishes; three 
parsonages (Denver, Nevadaville, and Cheyenne), seven hundred com- 
municants and about ten clergy; the latter figure fluctuated as the sup- 
ply of new men was balanced against the resignation or deposition of 
clergy who had given up their work. 

Father Kehler was superannuated, though living in Denver, and 
the Reverend W. H. Moore was the interim pastor of Saint John’s. 
The Reverend Luther Strycker and the Reverend Richard Harding 
were at Golden, the latter an instructor at Matthews Hall; Father 
Byrne was at Nevadaville. In southern Colorado, the Reverend M. F. 
Sorenson was at Colorado Springs, Chaplain LaTourette at Fort Lyon, 
and the Reverend C. M. Hoge in Pleasant Valley. Two others, the 
Reverend William J. Lynd, and the Reverend John C. Fitnam, were 
without duties. 

The new Bishop’s great energy was sorely needed, as he had an 
enormous territory to cover, partly by almost primitive means—on 
foot, on horseback, and by wagon. In his report to the Council of 
the Missionary District in 1874 he said he had traveled 7,300 miles 
“over 1200 of which was by stage and farm wagon.” It was almost 
impossible (as now) to convince Easterners of the great distances and 
difficult terrain encountered in the Rockies. An even more desperate 
problem was the low state of clerical salaries; poor enough in good 
years, they were reduced even further during the years of financial 
distress in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. At a time when 
the Presbyterian Board was paying up to $1,000 to each of its mission- 
aries, the Episcopal Board could afford only $300. 

Bishop Spalding visited New Mexico from June 8 to June 18, 
1874," going through Las Vegas to Santa Fe and Cimarron. He 
organized Saint Thomas’ Chapel, Santa Fe, holding services on June 
14, 1874, and founded an unnamed mission at Cimarron on June 18. 
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In October, 1874, the New Mexico area was taken from Bishop Spald- 
ing’s care and set up as the Missionary District of New Mexico and 
Arizona, but he was Provisional Bishop of that area from 1875 to 
1882. Wyoming was set off in 1883, but he was Provisional Bishop 
there until 1887, when he was succeeded by Bishop Ethelbert Talbot. 
Boyd Vincent in his sermon, “God’s Workman,” delivered in 

1902, speaks of Spalding’s “joy in the fray:” 

Indeed, the spirit of the man rang out clear in the text of his 

very first sermon among you, “To preach the Gospel to the re- 

gions beyond.” 


He was as good as his word. He plunged instantly into the work 
of his vast field. And he seems like an heroic figure, indeed, as 
we think of him now in those far off days, still strong and ener- 
getic and confident, traveling over those great territories by stage 
or on horseback, through sandy deserts and along mountain trails, 
preaching in mining towns and Indian camps, sleeping on the 
ground and eating by the roadside, holding steadily aloft before 
the eyes and hearts of his hearers the banner of the Cross, win- 
ning everywhere respect for his message and for himself. 


But it was not in thinly-populated areas that Spalding saw the future 
of the Church; for him the urban frontier was the greater challenge 
and in it lay the most significant opportunity. That he had boundless 
optimism, a trait shared by other westerners, is shown by an incident 
related by Dean Hart from his visit in 1879:”°° 


One afternoon I had the honor of consulting Governor Evans 
and Bishop Spalding. The Governor was whittling a piece of stick; 
the Bishop, a large and apostolic-looking man, was rocking in a 
cumbrous chair, smoking a cigar, with his leg over one arm. I 
asked them what they considered the population of the city might 
possibly attain within a reasonable limit. 


The Bishop deferred to the Governor, who, mechanically whittling 
his stick, locked up to the ceiling for inspiration. “Well, Bishop,” 
“Within what time,” I in- 
quired, “do you think the city may attain the population of a 


> 


said he, “we'll give her a million.’ 


million?” 


The Governor deferred to the Bishop and the Bishop deferred to 
the Governor, and they then both agreed that within twenty- 
five years Denver would be a city of a million souls. 
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Among his earliest acts in 1874, the new Bishop proposed the erec- 
tion of a mission chapel in memory of Bishop Randall. Appeals were 
circulated, and in remarkably short time the congregation and Sunday 
Schools of Saint John’s had accumulated $1700; an additional $1000 
from a woman in Boston enabled the Bishop to buy land at 26th and 
Curtis streets, some distance out of town. Here he laid the cornerstone 
at the back of the lot, on March 18, 1874.*°° This new mission took 
the place of a chapel which Bishop Randall had proposed for Swansea, 
north of Denver, where he laid the same cornerstone on May 13, 1873, 
in an area which appeared unsuitable almost from the beginning. 

The Sunday School, a branch of Saint John’s, had been founded 
in order to head off a proposed school of a Reformed Episcopal Church 
in Denver. The Reverend W. H. Moore, interim Rector of Saint 
John’s, was placed in charge of the new chapel, which was named 
Trinity Memorial Parish." For some five years, the Bishop used Trinity 
as his headquarters. Later rectors included the Reverend J. Q. Arch- 
deacon, the Reverend C. N. Allen, the Reverend H. H. Haynes, the 
Reverend Charles H. Marshall (for fifteen years), the Reverend D. T. 
Moffatt, and the Reverend C. Y. Grimes. Later Trinity Memorial 
moved to Twentieth and Glenarm and changed its name to Saint 
Andrew’s, 

In 1874, the Bishop recommended to the Vestry of Saint John’s 
the election of the Reverend P. Voorhees Finch; it was his intention 
that eventually a great Cathedral Church should replace the small 
building in which the congregation then worshipped. We can see 
even in his first year of office that he intended to erect a Cathedral 
system, consisting of a mother church and her daughters round about, 
with himself as the chief rector and administrator, assisted by the 
Dean and Canons normally attached to an English cathedral. 

The Bishop then designated Saint John’s as his pro-cathedral and 
in the chancel was placed the cathedra, a chair given by Bostonians to 
Bishop Randall at his consecration. Each new Sunday School set up 
in Denver was destined to become in due time an additional parish.*”* 

In May such a school was opened in a large unfurnished room in 
the grammar school building at Eleventh and Lawrence streets in West 
Denver. It soon had a membership of seventy and carried on a number 
of activities: a mothers’ meeting, “‘cottage lectures,”’ a Bible Class. Mrs. 
Spalding conducted laymen’s meetings and in 1874 a new member of 
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the staff of the District, Sister Eliza Barton, visited from house to 
house. A substantial stone church was erected and consecrated on Sep- 
tember 14, 1877, at Tenth and Lawrence streets, receiving the name 
of “Emmanuel.” Money had come from the Hon. James C. Elms, 
of Boston, who wished the church to be erected in memory of his 
daughter. This fine building was still standing in 1963, although from 
1903 it has been owned by an Orthodox Jewish Congregation, Shearith 
Israel. In 1963 the building was acquired by a group of artists.’ 

Emmanuel Church congregation moved in 1893 to a new building 
at 12th and South Ninth (Lipan) streets, as it had become impossible 
to maintain a regular parish at Tenth and Lawrence. The Cathedral 
chapter of the Brotherhood of Saint Andrew maintained services in 
the old building, which they re-named “Saint Andrew’s.” Here, from 
1893 to 1903 lay readers and members of the Young Ladies Guild of 
the Cathedral maintained a mission as long as there seemed a need 
for their work. 


The Cathedral System 


At the beginning of his Episcopate, the Bishop began to study the 
form of the corporate organization which would be best for the Mis- 
sionary District. He finally developed a system almost unique in the 
American Church. It rested on his firm conviction that “all growth 
is from above:’”” 


From the House of Bishops of our National American Church 
proceed mission and jurisdiction. The Church is to be planted in 
a new territory. How is it done? A Bishop is chosen and sent. 
There may be many members of the church there before him. 
There may be none. He goes to the leading city, as St. Paul the 
Apostle went to Ephesus or Corinth. He carries the whole church 
with him... all this grows out of the Bishop sent, and the work 
of his clergy and laity from the center chosen, the See City, 
where he fixed his cathedra or seat. 


He attended the first Lambeth Conference in London in 1878°* and 
came away even more strongly minded to see a permanent foundation 
of Cathedral, Bishop, and Chapter in Colorado. His great concern 
for the upbuilding of the church led him into direct opposition to 
those who were equally sure that the building should be done other- 


° 159 
wise, 
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Obviously, delegation of powers was also in his mind, and so at 
the Convention of 1879 a Cathedral Chapter was proposed ‘“‘as trustce 
of church property, of Jarvis Hall and of Wolfe Hall, and as a Board 
of Missions for the whole Jurisdiction.” He now needed a Cathedral 
and a Dean; Saint John’s as the strongest parish in the State was already 
a pro-cathedral, and a young man, Henry Martyn Hart, who had al- 
ready visited Denver in December, 1872, might be available for the 
Deanship. After Bishop Randall’s death in 1873, in fact, the Vestry 
had asked him to come to Denver. In May, 1879, the vestry cabled 
Hart: “Draw $500 and come and see us.” He came, was duly convinced 
that his move to Denver was “of the Lord,” and that fall, on Michael- 
mas, he and Mrs. Hart, with six children, a governess, and two maids, 
arrived in Denver for permanent residence. That same year Arthur 
W. Marchant came from London as organist. 

Soon thereafter, the Bishop presented the Dean with a formal docu- 
ment’ which established the relationship between the Cathedral and 
the new parishes and missions of Denver. In prophetic words, however, 
Dean Hart commented that “to carry out the Bishop’s idea would be 
a very difficult, if not an impossible thing, owing to the opposition 
of the clergy.” 

We have an idea of the proposed system from an address which 
the Bishop preached January 11, 1880, “The Cathedral and the Cathe- 
dral System,” which was subsequently published. In his words: 


It presented the system as generally understood in America, the 
Bishop being the head, the Dean and Canons his helpers; the cen- 
tre of work and source of strength to the Church in the city and 
jurisdiction. Anticipating growth and expansion, it spoke of St. 
Mark’s and other churches and chapels that were to be. It was 
to be a great power for the invigoration of the Missions, Schools, 
Hospitals, etc. It was referred to as a fortunate circumstance that 
the vestry under its charter was confined to the care of the tem- 
poralities only of its one church. 


He knew of the Articles of Incorporation of Saint John’s parish, but 
in the Bishop’s mind the creation of a Bishop and Chapter, within 
which Saint John’s would have three votes, would better meet the 
needs of both Cathedral and Jurisdiction. He believed it possible to 
adapt the original articles to his views on the Episcopate. 
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He saw clearly the overwhelming importance of the city in an 
America as yet unborn; it was in the city that he envisioned the 
strength of the Church, and here he was at his prophetic best. His 
Annual Reports to the Board of Missions and to the Council in Colo- 
rado are filled with astute references to the trends of real estate and 
people throughout Colorado; he was rarely in error. He was soon to 
modify his stand in the matter of Bishop and Chapter, and the so- 
called “Amended Act of Incorporation,” dated April 22, 1880, was 
a step in this change." 

The new Act established the “Bishop and Chapter of the Cathedral 
of Saint John the Evangelist,” and stipulated: “That the Bishop afore- 
said and Cathedral Chapter of the Jurisdiction be constituted and 
created a general Board of Trustees for the Episcopal Jurisdiction or 
Diocese in the State of Colorado.” Members included the Bishop, the 
Dean, two or more resident Canons, at least three honorary Canons, 
one layman from each of the Deaneries [there were then two], the 
Chancellor, members of the Standing Committee, the Registrar, the 
Treasurers of various funds, and the Clerk of the Chapter. In 1880 
the Chapter consisted of six clergy and eight laymen; in 1887 there 
were ten clergy and nine laymen. This corporation was in control of 
all schools, charitable institutions, and missions, and was to hold title 
to such parish property as individual parishes might voluntarily give 
OVEr tonic. 

The building of a new edifice for Saint John’s, a structure worthy 
of the title of cathedral, was then undertaken. Offhand, the project 
seemed impossible. There were at that time only a handful of churches 
in the United States which were called cathedrals and no Deans so 
entitled. Yet here in the remote West, where there appeared neither 
considerable numbers nor great piety, the Episcopalians talked of build- 
ing a cathedral! Dean Hart remarked later, however: 


Now I look back at the building of the Cathedral it astonishes 
me how easily it was done. It will be remembered that my prede- 
cessor resigned when he found himself unable to secure subscrip- 
tions amounting to $10,000, and when we opened the Cathedral 
within two years of its inception, we had spent $120,000, of which 
we owed only $25,000. 


The Bishop made available a large tract of land at 19th and Welton 
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Streets, on the east side of Denver, bounded on the south by 19th, on 
the west by Broadway and Welton, and on the east by an extension of 
Lincoln, now Glenarm Street, as far as the spot where Saint Andrew’s 
Church now stands. Here the Bishop eventually located not only the 
Cathedral but Matthews and Jarvis Halls, the Deanery, and other 
buildings: 


We are building a cathedral [wrote the Bishop to the Domestic 
Mission Board]... but there is nothing extravagant about it. It 
is on as economical a plan as possible. It is simply a large brick 
church trimmed with stone, with a basement for Sunday School, 
Bible-Class, Convocational and other purposes under the whole of 
it, and a large audience room seating more than one thousand peo- 
ple. Size was what we wanted, and we sacrificed much to secure 
it. It is expensive building in Denver. 


The cornerstone of the new Cathedral was laid on Saint Matthew’s 
Day, 1880. Some ten thousand citizens, the local artillery company, 
bands, a large chorus, and Colorado Commandery Number One, Knights 
Templar, all were present for the great moment:’”” 


The whole city was alive. The marshal and his aides in all the 
uniforms they could beg, or borrow, galloped down the main 
thoroughfares, to regulate the procession. We had hired the seats 
of a traveling circus and erected them on the higher ground above 
the site of the cornerstone. 


Dean Hart, in conference with the architects from Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, had selected the design of the Jesuit Church in Montreal as the 
basic pattern for Saint John’s, a large brick structure With an airy, 
light interior, Romanesque in its overall appearance. It was painted 
in “black, white, and five reds, the pews being black.” There were 
stained glass windows by Edward Frampton Studios of London. The 
great East Window over the altar was a copy made in Antwerp of 
Vandyke’s “Crucifixion.” The new building was fourteen months in 
the construction, and the old building™ at 14th and Curtis was secular- 
ized on the morning of November 6, 1881. “After’® the services at the 
Pro-Cathedral, a procession formed, headed by the Right Reverend 
Bishop J. F. Spalding, bearing the Bible, and followed by the Very 
Reverend Dean and the Reverend C. H. Marshall, the Reverend Mr. 
Battescombe, and the Reverend H. H. Haynes, with the officers of the 
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Church and the assembled congregation. The procession which must 
have numbered in all some 600 people passed up 14th Street and thence 
via Welton to the Cathedral,” for the celebration of Holy Communion. 
Here, the services, music, and general atmosphere were in the best 
English tradition geared to western simplicity. 

The first Choral Service’ by the first surpliced boys choir on Febru- 
ary 18, 1877, had inaugurated a tradition of musical excellence and 
leadership which the Cathedral Church has enjoyed ever since. The 
Dean secured a number of organists, choir directors and precentors, 
from England and the East. They were an enormously capable but 
“peculiar” group: Arthur H. Marchant, 1879-1881, Arthur W. Win- 
ter, 1881-1883, E. Benton Tipton, 1883, Frederick Stevenson, 1883- 
1887. Finally, on December 8, 1887, came the great John H. Gower, 
Mus, Doc. Oxon., and as the Dean put it, “Hence dates the end of 
our troubles and the commencement of our golden age.” Henry House- 
ley, F.G.O., arrived in March, 1888, as deputy organist, becoming 
organist in 1892. These two men were to bring the music of the Cathe- 
dral and of the city to a high degree of excellence. “The church,” a 
record states, “is crowded even for rehearsals.” 

Organs came across the plains by ox-team. At the dissolution of 
the Church at 14th and Curtis Streets a small organ was in use, fourteen 
feet by seven, 363 pipes, costing $1500. In 1882 a new organ valued at 
$8,000 was installed."" As the Bishop put it:** 


We are working towards a cathedral service which shall be warm, 
hearty, and devotional, without ritualistic eccentricity or excess 
or defect, a service which may be a fitting model for the Dio- 
cese. The foundations of the Cathedral System are laid. We have 
but to let it grow naturally and healthfully. Five canonries have 
been endowed. The possession of them will involve such services 
in the Cathedral as it shall be practicable for the clergy to ren- 
der, who have their own engrossing duties to fulfill. 


The complete cathedral system with one vast parish for the Denver 
area was never to be, and the seeds of discord between bishop and 
clergy, and among clergy themselves, were planted in a climate where 
there was a considerable difference of opinion. In the many parishes 
and missions which were developed in and near Denver, however, we 
have evidence of the strength of missionary work of bishop, clergy, 
and devoted laity. 
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Saint Mark’s the fourth church building in Denver, had its origin 
in the work of Sister Eliza Barton, whom the Bishop had brought out 
from Bishop Potter Memorial House in Philadelphia to engage in mis- 
sionary and social service work, to organize Sunday Schools and moth- 
ers’ meetings. In March, 1871, she acquired a house at 1154 Broadway, 
where Canon Haynes and Canon Marshall held services, calling it the 
“Mission of the Holy Comforter.” Grateful Denver citizens later 
provided her with a house debt-free. The Bishop bought four lots at 
13th and Broadway, on which he proposed to build a church for the 
area south of Colfax Avenue. He laid the cornerstone on May 14, 
1885, and organized the parish, becoming, contrary to his practice, its 
rector. After much correspondence, it became obvious that a new 
parish only seven blocks south of the Cathedral would be a considerable 
rival to the Cathedral and would undercut the authority of its vestry 
and dean to develop missions; the dean and his vestry thereafter with- 
drew from Bishop and Chapter. On April 8, 1886, the Dean resigned 
as principal of Jarvis Hall. Despite peace offers of the Cathedral 
authorities to the Bishop, a further estrangement was unavoidable,’ 
so the vestry, in the words of Dean Hart: 


felt it incumbent upon them to have Clause III in the Cathedral 
deed made explicit, so that for the future there could possibly 
be no misunderstanding as to the Bishop’s rights in their church. 
They therefore submitted to the Bishop a very clear and definite 
statement of what rights they were willing to grant him in con- 
sideration for the site on which the Cathedral stood. It is un- 
necessary to say that the Bishop refused to agree. We sent Mr. 
Cobb across the continent to the Presiding Bishop, Bishop Williams 
of Connecticut, and we supposed that it was through his influ- 
ence that on the evening of Shrove Tuesday, the twenty-second 
of February, 1887, that the Bishop sent for me and said he was 
ready to sign the Deed, and hoped “there would not be undue 
adulation over the victory.” I suggested he should summon all 
his clergy to a Union Service, Ash Wednesday, at which he 
preached and we all shook hands and buried the hatchet. 


In reflecting on this controversy, it should be remembered that these 
were two vigorous and determined men, both with very great love for 
the church, engaged in a difference of opinion over an issue which has 
not yet been settled in the American Church. 
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From the very beginning of Bishop Randall’s episcopate, the paro- 
chial school and the Academy for men and women, and the initiation 
of a university, all directed by the Church, had been part of every 
plan. Eastern models were obviously not easily transferable to the 
West, but in his striving for excellence in the Christian life, every 
bishop saw religious education as an integral part of the Church’s mis- 
sion. Consequently, high schools had been started at Cheyenne, Central 
City, Georgetown, and Pueblo, in addition to the center at Golden. 
None of these prospered, because money and attendance were lacking; 
talent alone was not enough. 

After the School of Mines had been absorbed by the Territorial 
government, Jarvis and Matthews Halls were merged, with the former 
as a collegiate school for boys and young men, and the latter its 
Divinity Department. Bishop Spalding was in no doubt of their crucial 
importance: “If we do not educate our children, others will do it 
for us. Whether it be Rome or Infidelity they will so do it—intention- 
ally or not—so as to alienate them from us by educating out of them 
some of those principles of the Church and of Christianity which 
should be dearer to us than life.” 

It was with a heavy heart, then, that the Bishop reported to the 
convention of 1878 that on the fourth and sixth of April “from causes 
unknown and beyond the possibility of reasonable conjecture, these 
noble buildings with much of their contents, including much of the 
valuable library, were consumed by fire, and exist today only as 
heaps of ruins.”’’” Insurance on the loss amounted to $15,000. After 
considerable exploration, the decision was reached to move Jarvis Hall 
to Denver. This was done in 1879, when a building 35 by 65 feet, 
two stories tall, and constructed of brick was erected at 19th and 
Lincoln, where the Carpenters District Council building now stands. 
It was on a rise, overlooking the city; west of it the Cathedral was 
later built. Canon Henry H. Haynes was made principal, and the 
doors opened September 1, 1879. Nathan Matthews added another 
$1,000. The Bishop lived in this building with his family. 

In the meanwhile, Wolfe Hall, with Mrs. Anna Palmer as principal, 
had a large enough attendance to persuade the Bishop (foolishly, as 
he later admitted) to enlarge the building by the addition of a wing 
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costing $11,000, a structure 50 by 52 feet, which was completed in 
September, 1879. With a boys school and a girls school in full oper- 
ation, he now turned his attention to the development of a seminary, 
believing that each bishop should have a school in which his clergy 
could be taught without having to travel long distances for an educa- 
tion. The Denver Theological School from this time on had the Bishop 
for its Dean and teacher of Systematic Theology and Church History. 
Canon Haynes taught Hebrew and Greek, and the Reverend M. F. 
Sorenson taught the Interpretation of Scripture and Pastoral Theology. 
Soon after his arrival, the Reverend Henry Martyn Hart was added 
to the faculty and, later, Canon Charles H. Marshall. In these years, 
the faculty averaged four clergy, and instruction was offered to about 
the same number of young men. The Bishop and Saint John’s, between 
them, had a fine library, and there was abundant opportunity to engage 
in field work. 

The Bishop’s views on co-education were expressed in the Conven- 
tion of 1877: 


Before leaving the subject of education I would refer to a very 
great evil which is not confined to state colleges, but is coming 
to prevail in other educational institutions, even where they are 
under religious control. It is that of the mingling of the sexes; 
educating young men and young women under the same roofs, 
where they associate together, and meet on the same play grounds 
and in the same classes. The education of boys and girls together 
is not so objectionable. But education in common of the youth 
of both sexes in boarding schools and colleges, at that susceptible 
age when they are verging upon manhood and womanhood, is 
fraught with the greatest peril. It is an experiment which people 
fond of experiments are making in defiance, as I believe, of the 
best teachings of the past. Let us have our seminaries and col- 
leges for young men. Let us also have them for girls. Let us 
give equal advantages to the youth of either sex; but do not 
attempt to commingle them, if you value modesty, purity and 
chastity in youth, and especially in women. 


In 1879 educational work throughout the Missionary District was 
placed, along with missions, in the hands of “The Bishop and Chapter 
of The Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist in Denver, Colorado.” As 
an incorporated body, this group possessed legal advantages which the 
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unincorporated District did not possess. But attendance and income 
for these institutions were attuned to the vagaries of economic con- 
ditions more than to ecclesiastical structure. There were good years 
in the Eighties. Attendance at Wolfe Hall in 1882 was 142, including 
54 boarders. In 1883, Mrs. Anna Palmer was succeeded as principal 
by Miss Frances M. Buchan. By 1887, Wolfe Hall had 145 students, 
of whom 30 were boarders, a faculty of 14 and a graduating class of 
19, The curriculum was on the whole a classical one, including art 
and some science. By now, it was obvious that the whole area northwest 
of Broadway would be Denver’s business district, so lots at 14th and 
Clarkson, far beyond the city limits, were transferred from the Jarvis 
Trust to the Wolfe Hall Fund, in anticipation of a later removal. 
Among his many gifts, not the least of the Bishop’s was a keen eye 
for real estate values." A debt of $60,000 was now owing, however, 
to the Mutue! Benefit Life Insurance Co. of New Jersey. By the end 
of 1897, that company was prepared to foreclose. 

Jarvis Hall, the Collegiate School for Boys, had an average attend- 
ance of 40 in 1881, out of a total of 66 registered students. Here the 
course included Greek and Latin, algebra and geometry. Dean Hart 
lectured on physical science and conducted experiments, “living with 
Mrs. Hart in the Saint John’s cottage to be near the boys;” later he 
was made warden or principal. Head masters included Canon Haynes, 
the Reverend W. B. Bolmer, and W. H. Smiley, who took the next 
step toward eventual fame in 1886 by resigning to go to the Denver 
High School. The Dean resigned as warden in September, 1886, and 
was succeeded by the Reverend J. Eldred Brown. 

In 1883 the Bishop and Chapter decided to rebuild Matthews Hall 
on lots next to Jarvis Hall and to the Cathedral. Insurance from the 
old Hall in Golden amounted to $9,500, and Mr. Matthews added 
another thousand dollars. Here the Bishop lived. With the library at 
the heart of the school, clergy were trained; it was hoped that this 
building would be the first of several, ultimately to constitute the 
Divinity School of a Diocese. 

Although the women of the Church had for long been active in 
all parochial and diocesan advances, it was not until 1883 that a branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Board of Foreign and Domestic 
Missions entered the Diocese, at Colorado Springs. In 1884 the honorary 
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secretary to the Board, Mrs. Irving, visited the Cathedral and addressed 
the women on the work of women in the Church:’” 


It was resolved to organize the Colorado Branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. A constitution was adopted, and it is hoped that un- 
der this constitution a local branch may be established in every 
parish. It was resolved to undertake, as part of their work, the 
circulating of the subscription book according to the plan re- 
cently organized, asking for the sum of $5.00 from everyone, 
to be paid before the next general convention of 1886, the pur- 
pose being to secure one million dollars to be placed in the offer- 
tory at the opening session of that body. 


Mrs. J. F. Spalding was elected President of the Auxiliary, a position 
which she held till 1901, with the exception of 1890 (when Mrs. Milo 
Smith was president) and 1891, when Mrs. Turner held that office. 
She was succeeded in that year by Mrs. Olmsted. By 1893, there 
were women’s groups in 16 parishes. In 1896 the Church Periodical 
Club came into existence. 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Denver 


Mindful of the need for continuous social service work, the Bishop 
asked Sister Eliza Barton,” to call on the sick and needy, establish 
Sunday Schools, and bring mothers together for instruction. She 
aided Dr. John Elsner when he collected sick people from shacks and 
tents and established a County Hospital for them. “She has bought, 
on her own responsibility, a lot worth $1,000 or more, and pitched 
her tent upon it. In this she has a Sunday-school of forty or fifty chil- 
dren, and latterly Divine Service is held on Sunday afternoons.’?” 
The Church was ready for a hospital of its own within five years: “A 
church professing to be Catholic cannot neglect it without forfeiture 
of its rightful position,” summarized Bishop Spalding’s thinking.1” 
At this time only the County Hospital and St. Joseph’s Roman Cath- 
olic Hospital served Denver’s sick. 

Three Denver parishes formed Women’s Auxiliaries to further 
hospital work, and finally on February 12, 1881, the Bishop and the 
Dean, with others, incorporated St. Luke’s Hospital. For $7,000 
they bought an old, but substantial hotel, the Grand View, on Federal 
Boulevard just off Colfax. It had once done duty as an insane asylum. 
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An additional $900 went for furniture, and as this expenditure ex- 
hausted their funds, the women formed a “basket committee” to bring 
provisions for staff and patients. The building, a two-story frame 
structure with large towers, was situated on a block of property which 
included a small lake, some distance out of town. The road to the 
hospital crossed ““The Bottoms,” an unfriendly part of the city at night. 
The hospital opened June 24, 1881, under the superintendency of 
George H. Cornell, who was soon thereafter ordained. The first 
Resident Physician, Dr. E. C. Rivers, reported after seven months 
that there were three free beds out of the fifty with which they started. 
The hospital admitted 183 patients during this time, of whom 131 
were discharged cured and 14 died. The high mortality included tu- 
berculous patients who were often admitted in the last stages of the 
disease. The hospital was by no means a paying proposition, and the 
women rallied regularly under the direction of Mrs. Lavinia Spalding 
and others to bring in revenue. There were substantial gifts of a 
thousand dollars and more. The Charity Balls which opened Denver’s 
social season from October, 1882 onwards, were lavishly reported in 
the papers and helped materially to finance the hospital; numerous 
donations were received from the East. The Sunday after St. Luke’s 
day [October 19] was designated as “Hospital Day.” Gifts were of 
all sorts: Henry Augustus Buchtel, Chancellor of the University of 
Denver, gave a horse; a young man, enough chickens to start a chicken 
farm; Dr. Frederick J. Bancroft, a member of the Board, put milk 
cows on one of his ranches to supply pure milk. 

The hospital, however, being a mile from town and poorly heated, 
was obviously not performing adequately the three functions for which 
it had been created: “First, to provide medical and surgical care and 
nursing, and other care for sick, infirm, aged, injured or destitute 
persons. Second—to instruct and train suitable persons in the duties 
of nursing and attending upon the sick. Also to provide suitable 
lecture rooms, clinical material for medical school or college under the 
auspices of the hospital. Third—to provide the instructions and con- 
solations of religion for those who are under the care of the institution.” 
A larger hospital, and one more centrally located, was called for; 
patients were coming from greater distances to Denver, and two coun- 
ties (Park and Elbert) were sending patients there on a dollar-per- 
day basis. Unfortunately, as “‘a public nuisance” no hospital could be 
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built within the city limits. About that time, however, a court de- 
cision by Judge Moses Hallett defined a hospital as being outside the 
“public nuisance” statute. 

With money from the Bishop, and others, land was now purchased 
at Nineteenth and Pearl. Bricks were sold at a dollar each, and the 
women of the Diocese were again leaders in the solicitation of funds. 
The hero of these times, however, was Judge Hallett, who personally 
raised over $45,000 and advanced without interest an additional $8,000 
to make the new building possible. The cornerstone was laid September 
25, 1890, and a year later, on St. Luke’s Day, October 18, 1891, the 
building was dedicated. Some attacked the Hospital for its supposed 
failure to do more charity work; evidence shows, however, that of 
the first 2,000 patients, over 500 paid nothing. For a hospital with 
such uncertain financial support, this was an excellent beginning in 
charitable work. 


The Church in Denver, 1874-1887 


We have spoken of Bishop Spalding’s almost uncanny ability to 
foresee trends in real estate development, to handle money, and to 
get the most out of it. He wisely bought city lots, being able, appar- 
ently, to see where churches would go up years hence. He decided, 
however, that little of the income so desperately needed by the Diocese 
was to come from pew rents:’” “ecclesiastical lotteries, church dances 
and theatricals, and all other devices of demoralizing tendency’? were 
to be avoided. In spite of this handicap (as some would have it), two 
other churches were started in this period. 

The first was All Saints’, in North Denver. Bishop Spalding, speak- 
ing of the winter of 1874-5, said,’ “I authorized a layman to conduct 
a Sunday School and lay service in North Denver, in a school house, 
District 17 School, which I had secured for the purpose. It is still being 
continued under discouraging circumstances.” That year, however, 
Sister Eliza™’ and Mrs. C. N. Allen, the wife of Trinity’s rector, helped 
form All Saints’ Chapel. There was a small Sunday School, for which 
the Bishop bought lots on the southwest corner of Fifteenth and Cen- 
tral Streets. Mr. Allen held the first regular service there on March 
3, 1876, when the building was completed; the small wooden structure 
was destroyed by fire in the summer of 1881, when a brick chapel 
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was erected. Early spiritual leaders included a number of men who 
were able to devote only part of their time to the chapel: The Reverend 
William C. Battescombe, a Deacon, in 1881, the Reverend John Gray 
in 1882, who was also chaplain at the Hospital; the Reverend George 
H. Muller, who succeeded him in 1884 and taught German at Wolfe 
Hall; Charles J. Adams; M. F. Sorenson (1885-88). In 1890, when 
the Reverend A. G. Singsen was elected rector, the parish church was 
moved from 15th and Central to 32nd and Wyandot Streets, where 
the building now stands in 1961 as the Chapel of Our Merciful Saviour 
of All Saints’ Parish. 

East Denver was another promising field, so the Reverend Charles 
H. Marshall, of Trinity, opened services in a frame house at 21st and 
Downing, using some of the Church fittings from the long-disused 
Mission of the Holy Comforter at Baldwinsville. The Reverend Francis 
H. Potts from Wolfe Hall was placed in charge and held regular 
Sunday services in 1886, but in that year the mission was temporarily 
abandoned, to be revived later from Saint Mark’s. 


The Mission Field of the Northern Deanery, 1874-1887 


A glance at the map showing the development of missions beyond 
Denver to the West and North discloses the fact that almost all of 
them are located along the banks of some of the rivers or streams 
which flow eastward from the continental divide into the southern 
branch of the South Platte River. All the names on this land are 
familiar to trapper and tourist alike: Cache La Poudre, St. Vrain, 
Boulder Creek, Ralston Creek, Clear and Bear Creeks, and the South 
Platte itself. Later, stagecoach and railroad linked the towns along the 
streams and added others. 

As we have seen, the earliest continuous work of the Church out- 
side Denver lay due west, along Clear Creek—in Golden, Idaho Springs 
and Georgetown. Beyond lay Leadville and Aspen, and to the south 
were Breckenridge and Fairplay. Golden, where Bishop Randal! had 
started the University, was a better parish field than some of the 
others. The Associate Mission at Jarvis Hall had kept up a regular 
service at Golden and at the Mission of Saint Michael and All Angels 
at Morrison. 

In these years, the Reverend Arthur Lakes held services in Leadville, 
Fairplay, and Alma, as well as in Golden. Saint Mark’s, Bergen Park, 
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lost its congregation as people moved away, so that by 1883 only a 
few were left. In 1886, the building was traded for an unfinished 
building which the Methodists had started at West Plum Creek. At 
West Plum, near Sedalia, the Bishop organized Saint Philip’s Mission, 
completed in 1888, a wooden structure which seated a hundred people. 
From that time to the present, Saint Philip-in-the-Field has been con- 
tinuously a mission, served by priests from Denver or Castle Rock. 

Along the course of Clear Creek, various missions had been estab- 
lished. At Golden, a town of 2,000 in 1885, Calvary Church was the 
seat of a congregation of about fifty people. It had been served by 
the Reverend Luther H. Strycker (1874-5), the Reverend T. L. Bellam 
(1875-1880), who was also principal of Jarvis Hall, the Reverend 
W. M. Steel (1880-81), the Reverend George C. Rafter (1881-82), 
the Reverend John Gray (1882-83), the Reverend Walter Marvine 
(1884-85), and again the Reverend T. L. Bellam from 1885 onwards. 
Such a rapid turnover is typical of the movement of clergy in moun- 
tain towns in the nineteenth century; there were always other pastures 
and other flocks for their talents. 

Beyond Golden lay Idaho Springs. Bishop Randall had laid the 
cornerstone of a small wooden church on the site of the present build- 
ing; it seated over a hundred people, the chief donor being William 
Niblo of New York City, a frequent visitor to Idaho Springs. He also 
donated in 1873 the bell which still stands in the church yard. Father 
Byrne held services here every second Sunday, as he came down from 
Nevadaville. The Reverend William Gill, a Deacon, was briefly at 
Idaho Springs, but a communicant strength of only nine people was 
not enough for a parish; consequently services were held only when 
such clergy as the Reverend J. L. Protheroe walked over from Central 
City. 

The Reverend B. F. Matrau arrived from Chicago in search of 
health in 1883. He served at Idaho Springs and Georgetown in the 
summers of 1884 and 1885, and returned in 1893. He personally con- 
tributed a substantial sum toward the parsonage and toward the fur- 
nishings of the church. The Reverend Dr. D. D. van Antwerp arrived 
in December, 1885, in search of health and took up his work here. 
An historian and active builder, he died of pneumonia two years later. 

Farther up Clear Creek from Idaho Springs lies the small mining 
town of Empire where a small unorganized mission had been started 
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in 1862, later named Saint Mark’s In the fortunes and vicissitudes 
of mining camps, Empire was once expected to be the largest settle- 
ment in the valley, a rival of Russell Gulch; within a few years, how- 
ever, neither town was of any consequence. At both towns, frequent 
services were held. Just north of Empire, Christ Church Mission was 
organized at Bald Mountain and survived until 1890 when it was 
abandoned. 

Under the rectorship of the Reverend W. R. Mackay, who had 
come out from Pittsburgh, the debts on Saint Paul’s Church, Central 
City,’ were paid and the church consecrated on February 6, 1876. 
The Central City Weekly Register of February 9, 1876, read: 


The consecration of Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church in this city 
occurred on Sunday morning, the Reverend Mr. [Joseph] Turner, 
former pastor, officiating . . . The attendance was quite large. In 
the evening Bishop Whipple of the Diocese of Minnesota... 
preached to a still larger audience, all available space being occupied. 


Tt was a parish pleasing to the bishop because of its liberal gifts for 
domestic missions. Mackay was succeeded in 1877 by his brother, the 
Reverend Thomas J. Mackay. He was an enterprising priest, starting 
“cottage lectures” among the Cornish miners and reopening work at 
Nevadaville, two miles beyond Central City, before he moved in 
1879 to Leadville. This latter mission, which had done well under 
the leadership of Father Byrne, had by now suffered another turn of 
fortune and was in need of support. Thomas Mackay was succeeded 
at Central City by the Reverend J. T. Protheroe and, later, by the 
Reverend Walter Marvine, who served at Golden as well. Still later, 
lay readers took over many of these churches. 

Georgetown” lies at the foot of Loveland Pass beyond Empire, 
which itself is at the foot of Berthoud Pass. We have seen that the 
Reverend Cortlandt Whitehead had come to Georgetown from Black 
Hawk in 1870, with an altar, a prayer desk, a lectern, and various 
other furnishings which he had brought with him from the East; for 
three months he labored exceedingly well. In his wake, the Reverend 
S. C. Blackiston served one year, the Reverend Edward Greene an- 
other. By 1875 Bishop Spalding had great hopes that Grace Church 
would become the third self-supporting parish in the Jurisdiction. 
In Park County he saw real possibilities for missionary work — at 
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Fairplay, in the middle of South Park, and at Alma. Clergy came 
and went with frequency, however, usually as a result of the inability 
of local congregations to pay adequate salaries. Mr. Greene was fol- 
lowed in 1876 by the Reverend Thomas Bell, and after him came the 
Reverend Gabriel Johnston, the Reverend Charles Marshall, who 
opened work in the new town of Lawson in 1878, and greatly stimu- 
lated Sunday School attendance in Georgetown before leaving for 
Leadville in 1879. After an interim, Georgetown was served, along 
with Idaho Springs and Empire, by the Reverend L. C. Rogers (1883- 
84) and the Reverend D. D. van Antwerp. 

With the rediscovery of precious minerals along California Gulch 
in the high mountains of Lake County, the Church entered Leadville 
on November 12, 1878, when Bishop Spalding held services in the 
school house on Chestnut Street and baptized four persons. Occa- 
sional services had been held by the Reverend Arthur Lakes, of Golden, 
who, in the best circuit-rider tradition, rode horseback through these 
mountain towns. In the summer of 1878 he preached in this whole 
area. 

From a letter written by the Bishop to the Domestic Committee 
in New York City, we get a delightfully fresh view of Leadville in 
1878: 


range 
The road leads through a pleasant grove of pines, between which 


in the distance we see the yellow roofs of the brand-new city of 
Leadville, flashing like yellow straw hats and bonnets in the bright 
sun, and we are soon in full view of the town. Here are hundreds 
of cabins of logs and rough lumber, in every stage of the process 
of construction from the skeleton upwards, and there is not a 
house over six or eight months old .. . Men are running about with 
articles of furniture on their heads, and the place is full of animated 
stir and bustle. 


It was not easy to find a place for services. “We must first walk 
about town and make arrangements. The Masonic Hall is engage 
by the Methodists. The only other convenient place is occupied by 
the Roman Catholics. What shall we do? We stumble upon our old 
friend, Lawyer P., formerly of Golden. He offers us his office,” the 
first floor of a new log cabin: 


Borrowing lumber of the carpenters, building opposite, we can 
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easily extemporize seats. Then at a newspaper office we get large 
posters printed. These we put up at every conspicuous place in 
town. In the midst of our work several Church friends make 
themselves known to us. By this time it is night. 


After a time spent by the Bishop and his assistant in these labors, 
they asked of the local inn-keeper to be shown to their rooms: 


“You can’t have no room, but you can have a bed,” says our host. 
So up we go on a sort of ladder staircase into a larger upper loft 
with unhewn and exceedingly irregular floor and log rafters, a lot 
of furniture, barrels, etc., at one end, and a dozen or more beds 
and double bedsteads arranged up and down either side. Every 
man has his bed-fellow and some who come in late sleep as best 
they can on the floor . . . Sleep is impossible to us on account of 
the screams and yells from the dance halls up the street, and the 
frequent arrivals of new competitors for sleep, most of them half 
drunk, and cursing and swearing very hard. 


He goes on, however, to preach next morning to a crowded church, 
where ‘‘all seem deeply interested. There is as much apparent rever- 
ence, and the responses are as hearty, as in your old congregations in 
the Dioceses.” 

After the Bishop’s visit, Saint George’s was organized. On the 
Bishop’s second visit, services were held in the Mount Massive Hotel 
for a number of people, including Cornish miners who were church- 
men. The Reverend Charles H. Marshall, son of a Georgetown min- 
ing operator, served for several months, and was succeeded by the 
Reverend Thomas J. Mackay, who rented a room in the new court 
house and later in the Opera House and preached to large congrega- 
tions. From the famous H. A. W. Tabor, he secured three city lots 
at Fourth and Pine for $2,000 on credit and without interest; Tabor 
gave the bell which still hangs in the wooden Gothic church. The 
structure was a miniature of Saint George’s Church, New York City, 
and was named for it. Mr. Mackay remarked of the name that there 
had never existed a greater dragon than existed in Leadville then.” 
In 1875 Saint George’s Church became a self-supporting parish, the 
third in Colorado, after Saint John’s, Denver, and Saint Paul’s, Cen- 
thal City: 


During Mr. Grey’s incumbency the debt on the church was cleared, 
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Mr. Tabor being generous enough to forgive half the money owed. 
As usual, the women of the Guild had raised the needed funds. 
Now the church could be consecrated. It was a very thrilling oc- 
casion, and those of us who remember being there can never forget 
how we, as children, sang in the choir and brought our flowers, 
turning a bare rustic cross that stood at the chancel steps into a 
lovely blooming thing. Fir trees and the mountain flowers were 
used throughout the church. And far up in the apex of the roof, 
amid the green boughs, canary birds in cages were hung, and all 
through the service their distant caroling was heard. Bishop Spald- 
ing officiated, a splendid figure in his ample robes, over six feet tall 
and with a most commanding presence, assisted by Mr. Grey, who 
had worked so hard to make this possible. 


When the cornerstone was laid in 1880 and an organ was installed 
in the completed building (which had seats for 500 people), a prom- 
ising center for work at Red Cliff, Alma, and elsewhere, seemed in 
the making. The Reverend Charles T. Stout served in 1883, and the 
Reverend John Gray from 1884 to 1885. The latter opened a parish 
school when, because of lack of funds, the public schools of Leadville 
failed to open; after they resumed operation, Gray’s successor, the 
Reverend Augustine Prentiss, turned the school into an Academy, 
bringing a principal, Miss Brown, from Philadelphia. This institu- 
tion trained and educated many of the best students in the region 
for several years. 

Breckenridge, the county seat of Summit County, north of Fair- 
play, but on the west side of the Divide, had no services. Mrs. George 
E. Yokum, the president of the Ladies’ Guild asked the Bishop’ for 
occasional services in Alma as there were three Episcopalians in that 
town as early as May, 1882. It was not until three years later, how- 
ever, that the Bishop could come around in his circuit; then he con- 
firmed six women and baptized four children. A Ladies’ Guild was 
organized in a residence in Breckenridge in July, 1885, and a request 
made for the services of a resident priest. That July, the Reverend 
L. Y. Jessup arrived from New Orleans, held services in the G.A.R. 
Hall and, later, in the City Hall, before his departure early in Oc- 
tober. The congregation purchased two lots at the corner of Lincoln 
and French Streets, and finally on November 13, 1892, saw the dedi- 
cation of their completed mission of Saint John the Baptist. 
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The Bishop saw possibilities at Glenwood Springs and Aspen. At 
the latter place he brought together a vestry on November 23, 1884, 
and organized Grace Mission, calling the Reverend Thomas Duck from 
Salida, The parish was inaugurated August 29, 1886, and the Bishop 
selected a design for a chapel “45 by 23 feet, weather boards outside, 
with building paper sealed inside with matched lumber; ceiling 12 
feet high, robing room and choir stalls; 3 windows on each side and 
double door in front; cost not to exceed $1,000.” The Reverend John 
Wallace Chl became rector in 1886. 

Bishop Spalding held services at Gunnison in 1880, and that year 
appointed a deacon, the Reverend Robert W. Jones, to carry on, 
but’ “his divided efforts among a constantly shifting population 
seems to have done little more than keep people in the Church, for 
there remains no record of his various services.” In the latter part 
of 1880 he was appointed missionary at Colorado City. Subsequently, 
the Reverend A. B. Drummond held services in the Court House. In 
1882, the Reverend Thomas Duck moved the group to a vacant store 
and changed the name from Holy Trinity to The Church of the Good 
Samaritan. He had services at Crested Butte as well. 


Our first daughter was born in 1883, but as we had no font, and 
my wife was partial to immersion, we got a local stone-cutter to 
make a font bowl of native stone large enough to accommodate an 
infant. There were two other children to be baptized. The result 
was that Leila Duck first went under the water, then George 
Wolfe, and lastly Mabel Rainbow! 


Thus the mission field in small villages and in mining camps in 
the mountains west of Denver was developed, at a pace which varied 
from rapid development to slow consolidation of gains. Just as fre- 
quently, the work collapsed. Bishop Spalding, thinking of the urban, 
as opposed to the rural, frontier, commented to the Convocation of 
1885: 


While it is incumbent on us to do all that in us lies to reach our 
brethren in villages, hamlets and isolated places, I see more and 
more the importance of concentration in work. We have always 
endeavored to work in and from centres. Exceptions are inevitable 
and in no case to be regretted. It sometimes happens that, in some 
small village or mining camp of uncertain character, a strong body 
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of Church people have almost or entirely without help built a 
chapel, and have done so liberally in providing a support for a 
clergyman as to be able to claim assistance of right. Subsequently 
the best supporters move away, or reverses or bad mining invest- 
ments, so common here, have reduced them to utter poverty. 


And later:*” 


The tendencies of this country are strongly to the concentration 
of population in cities. In Colorado we shall have few thickly 
settled rural communities. But we shall have several towns in 
which our people will be largely aggregated, in which will be cen- 
tered the influence that will determine and control our civilization, 
whether for good or for evil. 


For the development of such centers, the Bishop favored the so- 
called Nebraska Plan for District Presbyters, which consisted of a 
strong parish as the nucleus of a chain of small missions to which the 
central church could send clergy and lay-readers and from which the 
mother church could get new enthusiasm and vigor. At this period 
of the development of the church in northern Colorado, four likely 
communities for such centers seemed to be Greeley, Fort Collins, 
Boulder, and Longmont. 

It will be remembered that the Greeley Union Colony had been 
started with the first arrivals of April, 1870; the first Church services 
were held December 11 of that year, and support seemed assured from 
the beginning. Lord Ogilvy and his sister, Maude, children of the 
Scottish Earl of Airlie, were among generous supporters. In his first 
year, Bishop Spalding sent the Reverend Daniel H. Allen to Greeley. 
He himself, on April 16, 1875, laid the cornerstone of Trinity Church, 
a small Gothic brick building with a bell, costing about $3,000. The 
mission included preaching at Corona, 25 miles down the Platte, which 
was populated by Episcopalians from Virginia. Services were held 
at Evans and at Fort Collins. 

Trinity Church was consecrated November 17, 1881, in the pres- 
ence of the clergy of the Denver Deanery and a large congregation; 
deeds to the property were turned over to the Bishop and Chapter of 
the Cathedral. Clergy included the Reverend H. T. Bray, who came 
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to Greeley in 1879, the Reverend John Gray, the Reverend John Rob- 
erts (for one month), and the Reverend Joseph R. Gray who came in 
1882. 

In June, 1875, the Bishop established Saint Luke’s Mission, Fort 
Collins; settlements up and down the Poudre River, including La 
Porte, St. Louis, and Longmont on the St. Vrain were part of the field 
which had been developed by Father Byrne from 1875 to 1882. Agri- 
cultural areas in Colorado were hard hit in the Seventies, with little 
money in circulation, but in spite of low clerical salaries Saint Luke’s 
mission developed. In 1876 Saint Luke’s bought three lots in the 
center of town at Mountain and Lincoln Avenues, together with the 
building which originally had been rented for worship. When Father 
Byrne left this area to go to Rosita in Southern Colorado, he was suc- 
ceeded at Saint Luke’s by the Reverend H. H. Haynes, who sold the 
old lots and built a new church at the corner of College Avenue and 
Oak, the cornerstone for which was laid in August, 1882.” 
1890 to 1900 two other small missions were conducted, at Livermore 
and at La Porte. A small mission was started among English miners 
at Erie during this time. 

Sometime in 1886°" 
lived with his parents on a farm east of Fort Lupton. Thereafter the 
parents invited neighbors to services at their home whenever visiting 


From 


a visiting priest baptized a young man who 


clergy appeared; they organized Saint Mary’s Guild. From this grew 
the Mission of the Good Shepherd at Fort Lupton which lasted from 
1886 to 1894. 

In 1879°* the Bishop received a petition from a group of women 
in Longmont who had been holding Sunday School classes since 1868, 
asking for a priest to hold regular services. He sent the Reverend T. 
V. Wilson over from Boulder that September. The mission was for- 
mally organized January 23, 1881, and lots secured for a brick build- 
ing seating 150. Wilson was succeeded by the Reverend Robert C. 
Wall and, later, by the Reverend O. E. Ostenson (1882-1885), who 
was successful in reducing a long-standing debt. Lay readers then 
conducted services, among them Mr. Arthur Llewelyn Williams, later 
Bishop of Nebraska. 

Boulder, thirty-five miles northwest of Denver, was the next prom- 
ising field. It had been founded by a group of gold seekers near the 
mouth of Boulder Canyon. As the probable home of a new state uni- 
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versity and a point of supply for a rich mining district, Boulder 
seemed assured of success. The Reverend Henry M. Baum had held 
services there every Sunday from November, 1873, to February, 1874, 
and lots were secured and a foundation laid. With continued “hard 
°° the lots which had been selected had to be returned to the 
owners. For a while the Reverend James A. Pratt, Deacon, covered 
the area, including Sunshine and Gold Hill; he was followed by clergy 
from Golden. Finally, in 1878 the faithful and self-denying work of 
a later pastor, the Reverend Thomas V. Wilson, who also preached at 
Erie and Caribou, showed results. In 1879 a small brick church was 
built, serving the needs of a congregation of 36. In September, 1877, 
the University opened its doors. 

The Church moved south and west. Buena Vista received the Bishop 
for quarterly services in 1882 and 1883, in which latter year the Rey- 
erend Benjamin Hartley was regularly assigned as pastor. With the 
erection of the first temporary buildings at the Colorado State Re- 
formatory at Buena Vista in 1891 the local church shared in its serv- 
ices, and a number of rectors, such as the Reverend William A. East- 
ham (1903) became Chaplains. 

A small church was contemplated at Saguache, as early as 1876,’ 
but missionaries recognized that the population was too meager for a 
regular congregation. The Reverend Duncan Convers, who came in 
1879, was followed by the Reverend Melvin Honeyman from 1881 to 
1885; he made rather regular visitations from Del Norte. He had 
astounded his Bishop by coming to Colorado with a wife, to receive 
a stipend barely enough for one. He was followed after four years 
by the Reverend Amos Bannister. 


times, 


The next of these intrepid circuit-riders was the colorful figure 
of “Parson Bill” Worthington, who traveled by stage and horseback, 
his saddle-bags filled with Prayer Books and other ecclesiastical para- 
phernalia, from his center at Villagrove to Bonanza, Cotton Creek, 
Crestone, Saguache."”” Just graduated from the Bishop’s College and 
Seminary in Lennoxville, Canada, he had been attracted to Colorado 
by a sermon of Bishop Spalding’s. He wrote the Bishop, offering to 
come to Colorado. He was ordained deacon in 1885 and priest in 1886. 

The Reverend Melvin Honeyman had planned a small church dedi- 
cated to St. James in Villagrove in 1884. After his departure, ap- 
parently the venture lapsed. When Father Worthington arrived, there 
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was no church in Villagrove, so the deacon moved from his one room 
cabin into a neighboring pool hall. Here he held regular services. The 
offering was taken by men who stood at the door with six-shooters 
on their hips." At one point Father Worthington was offered double 
any contributions he might receive (his stipend consisted entirely of 
such), from a man who feared his wife would become so interested 
and energetic in the service of the Church that she would wear her- 
self out. Another hurdle developed when Prayer Books forms and 
liturgical worship were brought to people who had no knowledge of 
either. Worthington once put one of his servers into vestments, 
whereat a letter appeared in the Crestone paper asking the congrega- 
tion to “rise up and put down the growth of ritual in the parish!” 
Despite these problems, services were held intermittently in the Cres- 
tone school house from 1885 onward. 

He penetrated into every settlement, mining camp, and ranch in 
the region, spending a week in each settled place, giving fatherly ad- 
vice and leaving a blessing behind him, “seeking the few sheep scat- 
tered in the wilderness,” as he put it. Some were strange indeed. On 
one occasion, a number of ranchers banded together to help the Par- 


> 


son by staging a play in various towns in the Valley; their art re- 
turned a hundred and ten dollars, obviously too much for a cleric, so 
they provided a grand champagne supper for themselves at a hun- 
dred dollars, giving the rest to the church. Parson Bill left the Valley 
finally in 1887, for the parish at Longmont. 


The Western Slope 


To the west, a congregation was developed in 1886 at Lake City. 
“The Associate Mission of the San Juans” was apparently conceived 
in 1876-77, when the Reverend C. Montgomery Hoge, who had come 
from Texas, began traveling along the trails and roads of that in- 
comparably beautiful and difficult part of the new state. He held 
services in Uncompahgre Park, and along the San Miguel River near 
Telluride. Saint John’s Mission at Ouray first appeared in 1877, and 
in February, 1880, the congregation under the Reverend Mr. Hoge 
saw a church arise. The basement was completed and the earth sur- 
rounding it was dug away, thus giving the building the appearance 
of a one-story structure. Later that year, people prepared to use the 
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building as a defense against the Ute Indians, but Chief Ouray de- 
clared for the whites and the danger ended; the structure in its com- 
pleted form was consecrated in 1882. The year before, Mr. Hoge 
resigned and developed a congregation at Rico, where he conducted 
services for large crowds in a big tent; the mission was eventually 
named Saint Luke’s. “Parson Hoge” is one of the great characters of 
Colorado history. Undismayed in the face of opposition, insults, and 
massive indifference to the Church, he finally won the hearts of thou- 
sands who saw in him an example of disciplined Christian life. In 
1877 he went to Animas City, preaching to as many as he could as- 
semble in a log cabin and continued to do so until he moved his church 
to Durango in company with the rest of the town. There are stories 
of his rounding up congregations by visiting pool halls garbed in a 
cassock and toting six-shooters. 

The faith was preached at Red Mountain, Telluride (where the 
Rev. Henry Dunlop established St. Michael’s in 1887), at Poncha 
Springs (as early as 1881), and Durango. In 1877, a missionary vis- 
ited Silverton, and the Reverend C. M. Hoge came there and to Rico 
and Mancos in the fall of 1882. 

Saint Mark?s Mission, Durango, was established as part of the San 
Juan Circuit by Mr. Hoge in 1880. The first missionary on the 
ground, he held services on December 26, 1880, in the old Delmonico 
Hotel and was able to secure funds for a church:*” 


At three o’clock, a small congregation gathered in the dining room 
of the Delmonico Hotel, where the Reverend C. M. Hoge, a min- 
ister of the Episcopal Church, held services, the first of its kind 
ever held in Durango. Mr. Hoge is sent by the ecclesiastical author- 
ities to found an Episcopal parish and build a church, which he 
will set about doing at once. The Town Company has reserved 
lots for any and all denominations which will build within a given 
time. It seems the Episcopalians are first in the field, consequently 
have a choice of these reserved lots. 


During the fall of 1881 a small wooden church was erected, made of 
board siding, with a battened board roof, a sawdust floor and benches; 
money, lumber and labor were given by generous citizens. “Parson 
Hoge carried a great deal of the wood from the lumber yard on his 
back and with his own hands put the frame up and enclosed it.” The 
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mission became a parish Palm Sunday, 1883, with the Reverend F. W. 
Dennis as rector. His successors, The Reverend Walter Marvine, the 
Reverend S. M. Wrenn, and the Reverend James Foster succeeded in 
developing the parish and its property nicely until July 1, 1890, when 
a great fire swept away part of Durango including the church and 
rectory, forcing the incumbent, the Reverend Horatio Gates, to go 
East in search of funds to rebuild. A mew church was finished in 
1892, located at 3rd Avenue and 9th Street. 

As population moved westward into the Gunnison and Colorado 
River valleys, the church went with the tide. In 1880 and 1881 
Bishop Spalding sent the Reverend R. W. Jones, a Deacon at Idaho 
Springs, into this region for four months. He visited and preached at 
Gunnison, Crested Butte, and Gothic. In July, 1882, the people of 
Gunnison, by then a town of 5,000, built the Church of the Good 
Samaritan. Saint Bartholomew’s Church, Pitkin, was started in these 
days. Farther west the development of the railroad determined the 
location of churches in Montrose and Delta, where missions were 
preached in 1882. Canon Henry Forrester reported then ‘‘a few ear- 
nest people in each of them, and it is highly important that they should 
not be neglected.” As late as 1887, however, a single service a month 
was all that could be provided for any of the towns on the western 
slope. Services were held in Grand Junction at the First Methodist 
Church in 1883, a year after the town site had been plotted. In the 
inability of the Missionary District to supply clergy at such great 
distances across the Divide lay a powerful argument for the division 
of the state into two districts; population estimates of western Colo- 
rado indicated that the increase in the western part would at least 
equal that east of the Divide. 


The Southern Deanery, 1874-1887 


The map of Southern Colorado shows Episcopal churches and 
missions located along the courses of three river systems, or lying not 
far from the area drained by them. The Arkansas, rising near Lead- 
ville, flows south to Salida and then eastward into Kansas. At Buena 
Vista, Salida, Canon City, Pueblo, La Junta, and Las Animas, Ar- 
kansas River missions were started. On Fountain Creek to the north 
was Colorado Springs. West Cliffe, Silver Cliff, and Rosita formed 
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a group of villages to the south in the Wet Mountain Valley. Trini- 
dad, to the far south, lay on the Purgatoire (locally “Picketwire’’) 
which flows north into the Arkansas near Las Animas. In the San 
Luis Basin along or near the Rio Grande, were Del Norte, Monte Vista, 
La Jara, and Alamosa. 

In 1872, Colorado Springs was a new town and the first Episcopal 
services took place on January 13. With one exception, it seems to 
have been the first religious service ever held there. The Reverend 
Samuel Edwards had come north from Pueblo and conducted services 
in Foote Hall on the southeast corner of Cascade and Colorado Ave- 
nues, where later Bishop Randall and others conducted worship. For 
two years a lay reader led the worship in rooms over the old Gazette 
printing office. Bishop Spalding commented on Colorado Springs in 
1874: “Three years ago it had one log house; now it is a well-built 
town of 3,000 with nine different Christian bodies.” In Julyy1873, 
the cornerstone was laid on a lot on the southeast corner of Pike’s 
Peak and Weber Streets, on land given by General William J. Pal- 
mer. Organization came on October 14, 1873, when the name of 
the congregation was changed from the Colorado Springs Episcopal 
Church to Grace Church. The first services on July 5, 1874, were 
held before the Church building had been completed; for the second 
service there, the parish acquired the famous Canon Charles Kingsley 
of Westminster Abbey to deliver a sermon and, later, to give his 
famous lecture on the Abbey for the Grace Church building fund. 

Clergy of Grace Church included the Reverend M. F. Sorenson, 
the Reverend George H. Ward, the Reverend Zachary T. Savage, the 
Reverend Charles H. B. Turner, and the Reverend J. G. Walker. 
During the latter’s incumbency, regular services were held at Mani- 
tou, a small resort town to the west of Colorado Springs. During the 
Reverend G. F. LeBoutillier’s incumbency the church was consecrated 
on August 8, 1880. 

The Manitou Mission, six miles from Colorado Springs, had had 
services as early as 1874, when funds were collected for a chapel, but 
pastoral care was intermittent. A wood building costing $1200 was 
finally erected and consecrated on August 8, 1880. From 1881 to 
1885 it was a charge of Grace Church, although such clergy as the 
Reverend William Vincent, the Reverend A. B. Hunter, and the Rev- 
erend Alfred W. Arundel did work here on a more regular basis. 
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In 1887 lots were secured by the Reverend A. R. Kieffer at Colo- 
rado City, just half way between Colorado Springs and Manitou, and 
here in 1888 the Reverend J. S. Weills of Manitou held services in a 
school house; summer services had been held in a tent. In some win- 
ters the small congregation met in one of the local hotels. 

In Pueblo, Saint Peter’s, the Mother Church of Southern Colorado, 
was located at Santa Fe and Seventh. It was made of adobe bricks and 
had been completed in 1869, the first church of any denomination to 
be built in town. The congregation had weathered several clerical 
changes, and shortly before Bishop Spalding arrived in Colorado was 
in the charge of the Reverend Edward L. Greene. He was succeeded 
by the Reverend Henry K. Brouse, M.D., who left that August. The 
Reverend George H. Ward, from Colorado Springs, took over some of 
the services until the end of the year. From 1875 to 1877 the Rev- 
erend Floyd W. Tomkins, Jr., was sent by the Bishop. He improved 
the appearance of the church, raised the height of the tower, put in a 
new chancel window, secured a black walnut Communion Table, and 
developed a thriving Sunday School, all in spite of worsening business 
conditions throughout the state. The Reverend W. S. Cochran arrived 
in 1878, staying for only three months. In intervals between rectors, 
the church was served effectively by lay readers; among them was the 
clerk of the district court. 

One subsequent rector, the Reverend William Walton, who was in 
charge from December, 1886, to March, 1889, left the following sum- 
mation of the situation in the parish: 


The previous pastorate of the Rev. Mr. Cornell had been too short 
to make a permanent impression and for some time prior to his 
arrival the church had languished and the congregation had dis- 
integrated. During the first year the Sunday School was strongly 
revived, the Guild reorganized, the church was filled to the maxi- 
mum with substantial churchmen and monthly meetings held with 
excellent average attendance. The rector proposed a plan to add 
one-third to the seating capacity of the church and it was adopted 
at a cost of $1,000. At that time the value of the church property 
was estimated at $80,000. 


William Barber, commenting on this entry,’ points out that the 
highly inflated valuation put on the church property was typical of 


the enlargement of values throughout town in the midst of one of 
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the great real estate booms of the century; during this time the vestry 
bought lots at 10th and Main. 

Sometime in 1881 there were missionary services in rented quarters 
in south Pueblo. The Colorado Steel and Iron Co. had built a steel 
plant there and the coming of the railroad also had helped to swell the 
population. On October 9, 1881, the Mission of Saint Paul’s was for- 
mally established with sixteen communicants. In May of the follow- 
ing year the name was changed to “Trinity Church,” and still later, 
by common agreement it became “Holy Trinity Parish.” The Rever- 
end John Roberts held services in the local Masonic Temple until he 
departed for Wyoming in February, 1883. The minutes of that year 
commented on his act: “Whereas our much beloved Rector feels called 
to do the work which first brought him from a distant land to this, 
viz. missionary work among the Indians, and whereas our persuasions 
are not able to turn him from his chosen path of duty, Be it resolved 
that we receive his resignation with much regret.” 

He was followed by the Reverend S. C. Gaynor, who supervised 
the purchase of lots at Evans Avenue and Broadway and the erection 
of a stone church costing $3,000; the cornerstone was laid May 10, 
1883, at which time the parish was organized. He left the following 
November, to be succeeded by the Reverend J. H. Simey, a Deacon, 
under whom the Church was opened. The opening came in the midst 
of difficult financial times and was attended by a large debt. The 
Reverend Dr. T. J. Knapp stayed for fifteen months, after which the 
parish was vacant for over a year; these were dark days, with interest 
rates at twelve per cent and little income. The last rector of this pe- 
riod, the Reverend Edward Pearsons Newton, eventually was able to 
bring about considerable improvement in the financial structure of 
the church. 

In 1874, the Reverend J. A. M. La Tourette, Post Chaplain at 
Fort Lyon in the Arkansas Valley, began to hold services in the Bap- 
tist Meeting House in Las Animas on alternate Sunday afternoons, and 
here Bishop Spalding held Confirmation the same year. With the com- 
ing of the railroad through the Arkansas Valley, an increase in popu- 
lation made possible the development of a regular mission. In No- 
vember, 1875, the Reverend Henry Jones became missionary-in-charge 
of the area; the only minister in town, he organized Messiah Mission 
in November, 1883, after the Reverend Mr. LaTourette had left for 
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Fort Union, New Mexico. The Bishop finally was able to place the 
Reverend Henry Forrester in Las Animas as Canon Missioner for the 
Arkansas Valley; here he made his headquarters as Missionary of South 
Eastern Colorado, preaching at such small towns as Aguilar and El 
Moro. Local newspapers refer to him as “a travelling organizer of the 
Episcopal Church from Lamar to Trinidad,” and it is an appropriate 
designation. 

The establishment of a mission and a women’s guild at La Junta 
were announced on December 23, 1886, by Canon Forrester; on the 
28th he held his first service there. This first edifice, at the corner of 
Colorado and Fourth Street was begun on April 4, 1889. Thus Saint 
Andrew’s Church came into being. 

Because Trinidad, farther south, was on the Santa Fe Trail, it was 
visited by missionaries in early days; clergy from Pueblo were avail- 
able from 1876 onwards. We have an interesting letter from a newly- 
appointed Dean of the Pueblo Deanery, the Reverend Floyd Williams 
Tompkins, which describes his first journey into Trinidad.2™ 


I said Good-bye to my little Missionary wife and hurried away to 
catch the train at 9 p.m., bound on my first visit to Trinidad, a 
flourishing little town of twenty-five inhabitants, some ninety miles 
south of Pueblo, where I had made arrangements to hold Service 
on Sunday. Heavily laden with robes and Prayer Books, and hold- 
ing my head higher than usual from a sense of the importance of 
the office with which the Bishop had newly invested me, I started 
on my night trip. 


Trinidad is a thoroughly Mexican town with crooked narrow streets 
and low adobe buildings, except in the rear part of the town... 
The town is more lively than any other in southern Colorado; the 
coal mines are being rapidly developed, business is brisk, and many 
new houses are being erected. 


He held his first service in a hall regularly used by the Presbyterians, 
an “‘odd building, intended originally for a store and used as a political 
club-room during the recent State campaign,” filled with banners and 


osters for “the Jim Blaine of the West.” 
p 


But our dear old Church Service can sanctify any place, however 
rude, with its blessed words; so, making a settee serve as a chancel 
rail, and a round table from the hotel as an altar, whereon we 
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placed the Sacred Elements; I robed near the door under the protec- 
tion of the banners and torches, and began the service . . . The 
surroundings were forgotten, the strange features unseen, as the 
blessed time-sanctified words of prayer and praise were spoken and 
we thanked God and took courage. 


The Board of Missions could provide only intermittent services for 
such a town through men like the Reverend Dr. Brouse, who held 
services in the Court House on alternate Sundays from 1874 to 1882. 
In the latter year Canon Forrester began visitations; as he was with- 
drawn from traveling the whole state he settled down in 1886 to serve 
the area of Fort Lyon, La Junta, Trinidad, and Lamar, a piece of land 
large enough for a fair-sized eastern Diocese, but almost empty of 
souls. His successor, the Reverend Benjamin Hartley, completed the 
church and rectory at Trinidad in 1888.7" When Lamar was organized 
as a town in 1886, Forrester made it known that he would hold oc- 
casional services there, and the following year Bishop Spalding also 
“came through.” 

The small congregation at Canon City, organized in 1871, received 
an ardent missianary in 1874 when Bishop Spalding sent the Reverend 
M. F. Sorenson to preach to the ranchers and farmers and to the resi- 
dents of the hamlets along the Arkansas River and to establish in the 
town of Canon City a parochial school. Bishop Spalding, looking back 
after twenty-five years at the failure of this venture, commented:*” 


At Canon City there was a sad financial complication. The people 
wanted a church school. An undesirable block of ground, half a 
mile out of town, had been given conditionally on the school being 
maintained, as was the case with the site for the schools in Golden, 
which were to revert on non-use. A large brick building was 
erected, one end of which was to be a school and the other end a 
church. Several hundred dollars had been expended. I was expected 
to go on with the building. The mony could not be raised to pay 
what had been contracted for. So the scheme came to naught. I 
was sued, but beat the plaintiff without an attorney. I succeeded in 
exchanging the old site for the lot on which the present church is 
situated. 


The Reverend S. R. Edwards, of Saint Peter’s Church, Pueblo, helped 
Canon City people to organize a mission, using the local Baptist church 
for services. Finally, in May, 1876, the Reverend William Gill built 
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a brick church at 5th and Macon, the cornerstone” being laid that 
July. His successor, the Reverend H. L. Myrick, and a series of lay 
readers were unable, however, to develop the field further, in spite of 
its “population of 1200, some good buildings, four houses of worship, 
one public school building and one good hotel.” Finally, the Rever- 
end A. D. Drummond added the field of Rosita, Ula, and Silver Cliff 
to the mission. 

Along the western escarpment of the Wet Mountains, looking to- 
ward the San Luis Valley, three small towns in Custer County followed 
the mining boom of the Seventies: Rosita, Silver Cliff, and West Cliffe. 
Saint Matthew’s Church, Rosita, a handsome frame building, was built 
by popular contributions in 1876, when the Reverend C. M. Hoge 
was in charge. He also served Saint Thomas’ mission, a building pur- 
chased in 1879 at Ula;”* he was followed by the Reverend Francis 
Byrne. 

Rosita was a mining town, pure and simple, and when it became 
deserted in 1879 the materials of the church were taken to a new spot 
at Silver Cliff, situated in the Wet Moutain Valley between Grape 
Creek and Round Mountain, where the first house and stores had been 
built a year before. Here the Reverend A. C. Drummond built the 
first church in town, Saint Luke’s.”” 

The mission became a parish September 27, 1880, with the Rever- 
end Dr. W. W. Estabrook as pastor. He was succeeded by the Rever- 
end S. C. Gaynor (1881-83), the Reverend Francis Byrne (1883-86), 
and the Reverend William Jones, who served for one year. Regular 
services were held until 1885, and intermittently until 1894, when 
again regular services were held until 1897. Towns such as Quirida 
were served from Silver Cliff in the "Eighties. 

To the northwest, Salida was fortunate in having two young la- 
dies, Miss Caroline Balestier and Miss Amy Graves, who formed a Sun- 
day School in the fall of 1883.%° Located in the rear of a saloon in 
the opera house at the corner of Second and F Streets, it was a going 
concern from the start, which encouraged its patronesses to petition 
Bishop Spalding for regular services. As a result, the Reverend 
Thomas Duck was sent from Gunnison to hold services on June 22, 
1884, and the Bishop himself appeared with the Reverend John Gray 
shortly thereafter. Subsequently a Mission was established and dedi- 
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cated to the Ascension, with the Reverend J. B. C. Beaubien as its 
first pastor. 

His successor, the Reverend H. B. Turner, wrote in the minutes 
of 1886: 


The services have been held in a room under the Opera House and 
back of a bar-room and butcher shop. The partition separating us 
from the above named places is so thin that conversation is dis- 
tinctly heard in our room and that of a very offensive kind. Not 
being able to build a church we determined to build a building in 
which to hold services. 


Before he left in 1886 he had completed the new edifice. 

The role played by Englishmen in the formation of the West is 
well demonstrated by the development of this area, into which came 
thousands of young Englishmen, often with their families, seeking 
permanent settlement. One unusual visitor to Salida was Rudyard 
Kipling, who came to live in a cabin on Little River, where he col- 
lected material for his novel Naulahka. He visited Wolcott Balestier, 
the brother of Caroline, with a view to collaboration on another work 
of fiction. Here, began a romance between Kipling and Caroline, which 
culminated in their marriage in London in 1892. On Easter Day, 1885, 
the cornerstone of the new church at Salida, at E and Fourth was laid, 
and in August, 1888, a rectory was completed. 

Bishop Spalding’s first report to the Board of Missions in 1874 
concerned itself with the possibilities of a string of missions in the 
San Luis Valley: 


Early in August I made a stage journey of one hundred and forty 
miles west from Canon City to Del Norte, which lies in the ‘“‘en- 
chanted” San Luis Valley on the Rio Grande Del Norte. On the 
evenings of the 12th, 13th, and 14th August I held service in the 
adobe building called the “Court House,” which was well filled. 
At this place I found several communicants, and others who would 
willingly aid in the support of a missionary . . . though but a 
month old, it has more than 1,000 inhabitants. 


Thirty-five miles northward at Saguache, I spent three days and 
held three services. I preached in a hotel—in such places pulpit 
and manuscript should be dispensed with—making use of a wash- 
stand for a lectern . . . The town promises growth and permanency. 
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It has a fine agricultural and grazing country around, and will soon 
be more accessible than Del Norte. I went on to Baker’s Park and 


the San Juan region by way of the Los Pinos Indian Agency and 
the Cochetopa Pass. 


He made “parochial calls” in a lumber wagon to Pleasant Valley, 
Texas Creek, and Ula in the Wet Mountain Valley. Everywhere he 
found deep interest in the church, willingness to help, and great need 
for clergy. Much of the work, however, was done of necessity by 
laymen. 

A Sunday School at Del Norte prospered in 1876, and the next 
year the Bishop proposed an Associate Mission for the area; the sug- 
gestion was apparently not taken up. We find the Reverend Duncan 
Converse building Epiphany Chapel at Del Norte and holding services 
at Wagon Wheel Gap, Lake City, and Saguache, but he soon be- 
came ill from “overwork, exposure, and anxiety,” in the Bishop’s 
words. Although he was followed by the Reverend Edward S. Cross 
in 1879 and the Reverend Melvin Honeyman from 1882 to 1884, the 
church dwindled as people moved away to such new centers as Ala- 
mosa. The Reverend Amos Bannister, who attempted to bring people 
together in the period 1886 to 1892 found that the old church had 
become a house and no public services were held. 

Although missionaries had visited Alamosa from 1876 onwards, 
the first service was held in the Occidental Building, Christmas night, 
1881 by the Reverend Melvin Honeyman, a deacon of four days’ stand- 
ing, who stayed to 1885. A small frame church, dedicated to St. 
Thomas, was built over a period of eighteen months on lots given by 
the town of Alamosa at State and Fourth. Here the Reverend Amos 
Bannister served from 1886 to 1892. An interesting insight into build- 
ing costs and the sources of money for such structures is afforded by 
the account for the building of the Rectory, rendered November 22, 
1882553 
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Receipts Expended 

To Subscriptions $157.00 By carpentry work $137.50 
Entertainment 69.00 Doors, windows 27.94 
Sunday School 30.45 Adobe 15.00 
Grace Auxiliary, Colo- Lumber 227232 
rado Springs 25.00 Painting 23.45 
Home Auxiliary 48.05 Drayage 6.25 
Rev. M. Honeyman, Hardware 23270 
papering 22.35  Papering Interior 2203) 
Bishop Spalding 200.00 Mason’s Work 64.60 
$555.35 In treasurer’s hands 4.24 


Summary 


During its first quarter of a century, from 1860 to 1887, the 
Church in Colorado made impressive gains on all fronts. Confronted 
with the settlement of a raw wilderness and without adequate numbers 
of clergy or regular financial support, bishops, priests, and laity worked 
valiantly and harmoniously to bring the church to the peope of Colo- 
rado, As a result of the Civil War and two depressions (1874 and 
1884), money and men were scarce. The steady growth of population, 
however, and the rather rapid growth of such forms of civilized life 
as schools and newspapers contributed greatly to an advancing Church. 

The first of the three bishops who supervised the Church in this area 
was Joseph C. Talbot (1860-1865), whose three visitations from his 
headquarters in Omaha are spectacular examples of the difficulties of 
administering a vast, sprawling, and sparsely settled, jurisdiction. The 
bishop was a salesman to the Board of Missions and to wealthy mem- 
bers of eastern congregations. Although he encouraged the growth of 
infant parishes and missions where he could, the success or failure of 
an individual congregation depended, on the whole, on local efforts. 
Services were regularly held and missions or parishes established at 
Denver, Central City, Black Hawk, Empire, Idaho Springs, Buckskin 
Joe, and Golden. 

Bishop George M. Randall (1865-1873), a noble victim to episco- 
pal overwork, presided over a somewhat smaller jurisdiction, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and at times New Mexico. Churches were started at 
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Georgetown, Pueblo, Littleton, Bergen Park, Baldwinsville, Canon 
City, Greeley, Trinidad, and Colorado Springs. A tireless missionary 
and creator of institutions, Bishop Randall started a girls school [Wolfe 
Hall], in Denver, and three branches of a collegiate institution, Jarvis 
Hall for boys, Matthews Hall for theological training, and a School of 
Mines, all on the hills near Golden. His most lasting contribution was 
the pastoral oversight of his people and the development of a string 
of missions east of the Divide and close to the line of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Many of these beginnings, however, were in danger of total de- 
struction by the time of his death; it remained for his successor to 
establish the Missionary District of Colorado on a secure footing. 

John Franklin Spalding (who was missionary bishop from 1874 to 
1887 and diocesan bishop from 1887 to 1902) was a monarchical bishop 
whose theories of church government nurtured the infant district and 
developed her major institutions. In the first eighteen years of his 
episcopate the Church’s schools were further developed, a cathedral 
system was established, and a hospital founded. By 1887 there were 
seventeen parishes and over fifty missions. The Church spread into the 
Arkansas Valley, into the San Luis Valley, and across the Rocky 
Mountains into Glenwood Springs, Durango, Gunnison, Lake City, and 
Silverton. The Church was now planted in twenty-eight counties of 
Colorado, almost half the total, and counted 2,400 communicants, and 
13,000 baptized persons. It had reached the end of the beginning. 
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The Right Reverend Fred Ingley, Fourth Bishop of Colorado 
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The Right Reverend Harold Linwood Bowen, Fifth Bishop of Colo- 
rado. Photo: Lainson’s, Denver 
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The Right Reverend Daniel Corri- The Right Reverend Edwin Bur- 
gan, Suffragan Bishop ton Thayer, Suffragan Bishop. 


Photo: Thomas and Kitchel 


An Ecumenical Group. From left to right, Bishop Thayer, Father George Ben- 
igsen, Father M. Diacandrew, Bishop Minnis, The Rev. Harvey Hollis, The 
Rey. E. C. Whittemore, The Rev. L. Wesley Almy, and the Rev. William 
Rhodes. Photo: L. A. Lucas, Denver 
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Apollo Hall, Denver, one of the 


many places where congregation of 
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St. John’s in the Wilderness, 14th 
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Interior of St. John’s, Denver, 
1860’s. Photo: Hart, Recollections, 
Denver Public Library Western 
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Wolfe Hall, Denver, 1868. 
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Matthews Hall, Jarvis Hail, and 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden. 


Photo from an engraving, Denver 
Public Library Western Collection 
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Jarvis Hall, 20th and Welton, Den- 
ver. Photo: Denver Public Library 
Western Collection 
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Saint John’s Cathedral, 14th 
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Oakes Home, Denver. Photo: Lou- Saint Luke’s Hospital, Denver. 
is C. McClane, Denver Public Li- Photo: O. Roach, Lakewood 
brary Western Collection 


Hart House, Evergreen Conference Saint Anne’s Convent and School, 
Grounds. Photo: Rocky Mountain Denver 
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Saint John’s Theological College, Parkview Episcopal Hospital, 
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Church of the Epiphany, Saint James’, Lake City. Phofo, 
Del Norte Gunnison Newspapers, Inc. 


Saint John the Baptist, Old Church of Saint Thomas’, 
Breckenridge Alamosa 


2: The Diocese of 
Colorado in Prosperous 
and in Troubled Times 

1887-1918 


After thirteen years of Bishop Spalding’s episcopate had passed, the 
time was ripe for the creation of a Diocese in Colorado. The Mission- 
ary District had been financially dependent on the General Convention 
and the Domestic Missionary Society. A Diocese was expected to pay 
a large share of its expenses, although some missionaries could still 
count on support from New York. By common agreement of its 
members, the Council of any Missionary District could form a Diocese. 
Historically such a government had to be created within a state. After 
such a diocese was formed it then must peition the national church 
for admission to the General Convention, in much the same way that 
states are admitted to the federal union. There were enough clergy 
and enough parishes [six of each was considered a minimum] for the 
calling of an organizational meeting. This “Primary Council” of the 
Diocese was held at the Cathedral from June eighth through June 
tenth, 1887. After discussion of the question whether church people 
in Colorado could carry the burden of a bishop and missionary staff 
by themselves after January 1, 1890, the delegates voted for diocesan 
status. As diocesan and state boundaries have generally been conter- 
minous in the American Church, it was decided to petition General 
Convention that the State of Colorado be the limits of the new in- 
corporation, an area of 104,000 square miles. A motion to name this 
new area the “Diocese of Denver” was defeated and the “Diocese of 
Colorado” was accepted as the proper name. 

It is indicative of the degree to which old ecclesiastical wounds 
(that is, the struggle between Bishop and Dean over the proper role 
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of a Cathedral) had healed that the Council elected Spalding as its 
Diocesan without a dissenting vote. With minor changes, the Canons 
of the Diocese of Nebraska were adopted. For the temporary support 
of the Episcopate, the American Church Building Fund Commission 
made loans through 1891 and the Domestic and Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety gave the sum of $20,650. What other sources were available, 
then, for such a large undertaking? The trustees of the fund noted 
later that in the ten years between 1880 and 1890 the people of Colo- 
rado had given for the Episcopal Fund just $213.67 (or only about 
$21.37 per year!). In the absence of assessments, funds had to be 
raised by offerings and by the solicitation of large gifts. The follow- 
ing table of offerings and the date on which each should be collected 
was in use for many years: 


Domestic Missions First Sunday in Advent 

Aged and Infirm Clergy Christmas Day 

Foreign Missions Epiphany II 

Diocesan Missions Third Sunday in February, 
May, August, November 

Episcopate Fund Third Sunday in March 

Council Expenses Third Sunday in June 

Church Building Fund Third Sunday in September 

Diocesan Hospital Third Sunday in October 


A second source of income was money from special trusts and funds, 
the management of which was in future years to be one of the most 
difficult problems of the Diocese and to lead it almost to bankruptcy. 
Arnold A. Bowhay later* attempted to trace the origins of the so-called 
“Church Sites Trust,’ which he and the Bishop set up when it became 
obvious that various subscription plans would fail: 


I came to Denver in 1886. In 1887 Bishop Spalding and Father 
Marshall were convinced that Denver was going to grow so fast 
in the next few years, and they both regretted that the Bishops 
had no money to purchase land as sites for future churches before 
lots advanced to a prohibitive price. Bishop Spalding had a large 
map of the city of Denver in his study, upon which he had marked 
out certain parts of town where he would be compelled to have 
churches in the future if the church was to keep pace with the 
material growth of the city. 
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They then borrowed money from various banks to establish a fund for 
property purchases; from this fund came all or part of the money for 
the buildings for All Saints’, Saint Luke’s, Saint Paul’s, Saint Peter’s, 
Emmanuel, The Redeemer, Ascension, Saint Stephen’s, and The Epiph- 
any in Denver. 

This fund, to which various others were added in later years, was 
administered by the Bishop and the Clerk of the Chapter of Saint 
John the Evangelist in a highly compartmentalized fashion; that is 
to say, each fund was administered separately and without more than 
perfunctory checking by outside sources. Herein lay the seeds of 
future trouble. Seven of these funds are of importance to this story. 

It will be remembered that in the fall of 1870 George A. Jarvis 
had given $10,000 to be invested until the amount should double, at 
which time the money should be used for educational purposes. This 
fund amounted to $100,000 by 1912, at which time the interest was 
used to educate men for the Priesthood. A second fund came from 
Nathan Matthews of Boston, in the amount of $10,000 for the foun- 
dation of a theological school. The Wolfe Hall Fund had been es- 
tablished by Bishop Randall chiefly from gifts from Grace Church, 
New York, out of which the first building costing $18,000 had been 
built. Mr. Wolfe, one of the three principal donors, gave about $7, 
000 to this purpose. 

A fourth trust, the Dyer and Potter Fund, had originated in the 
debts which Bishop Spalding found outstanding when he became 
Bishop; for their liquidation he approached two New York clergy- 
men, Dr. Dyer and Dr. Potter, and secured from their congregations 
a sum of money to pay the debts. The remainder, $1200, then be- 
came a nest-egg for investment in the Missionary District. We have 
already seen another trust, that of the Episcopate Fund, which grew 
with majestic slowness; nevertheless, by 1912, there was theoretically 
over $206,835 in this account. 

In October, 1894, when the full effects of the panic of the previous 
year were beginning to appear, the Bishop began to fear that Wolfe 
Hall would be lost to the Church. A mortgage of $60,000 fell due; 
in addition the amount of $21,000 which the Hall had borrowed from 
the Jarvis Endowment Fund was owing. Bishop Spalding sent Arnold 
Bowhay to New York where the bankers, justifiably suspicious of the 
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ability of Colorado to pay its debts, referred him to Seth Low, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University. Dr. Low offered a gift of $2,200 if 
others would do the same. Such was the value of this pump-priming 
that others gave similar amounts and Wolfe Hall was saved; excess 
funds in this account were then invested. 

The Diocesan Library Fund, which was used in large part to buy 
books and periodicals for the Divinity School, had been established by 
the Bishop with a gift of $3,000. The book value of these funds (in- 
cluding a sum of $1,000 later called ‘““The Bishop Spalding Memorial”) 
amounted in 1901 to $338,565; by 1912, the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Diocese, the amount was $693,883. Control over these Funds 
and Trusts remained in the hands of the various treasurers who were 
members of the Bishop and Chapter. The Diocese of Colorado, which 
was created as a corporation in 1889 at the suggestion of its first Chan- 
cellor, the Hon. Wilbur F. Stone, remained a legislative and executive 
body, generally without authority over the acquisition and disburse- 
ment of funds. 

During 1891 and 1892 considerable attention was paid by the 
Diocese’ to the increasing difficulties of managing a church on both 
sides of the great continental divide. Recurrent depression which re- 
sulted in the Panic of 1893 finally convinced church leaders of the need 
for a separate District. On October 11, 1892, the General Conven- 
tion assented to the separation of those counties west of the divide 
from the Diocese of Colorado. The area of 38,000 square miles, called 
the Deanery of Gunnison, contained about 75,000 people. There were 
six clergy, fourteen parishes and missions, and nine church buildings.’ 
For over a quarter of a century this missionary district was to lead its 
separate existence, as we shall note in the next chapter. The judgment 
of time was that this division between eastern and western Colorado 
was an error, but optimistic expectations for the future of the Western 
Slope were that the area west of the Divide would grow in strength as 
fast as the Denver-Pueblo area. Such hopes were apparently doomed 
to failure, but the anticipation of such a failure could not be made 
in the nineteenth century. 

In 1894 on the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of his acces- 
sion to the Episcopate, Bishop Spalding commented that he had baptized 
7,757 persons, had confirmed 4,124, and had ordained 41 deacons, and 
43 priests, and had built 42 churches and chapels. Communicants had 
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increased from 618 to more than 3,500, and the growth of the Colo- 
rado Church seemed only beginning. In his opinion, a real strength of 
America lay in those religious bodies which demanded strict adherence 
to Christian principles:* 


Finally we need a more robust type of teaching and preaching. 
Forms of Christianity, so called, are prevailing all about us, which 
are without structure, without organization, without bones and 
sinews, without a spinal column. They can have no power of 
aggression or of resistance to evil. They can exercise no power 
for good in the world, but are evil in their tendencies and operation. 
Too many of our people are left uninstructed. They are allowed 
to think all forms indifferent and one way just as good as another. 


For the better instruction of students at the college level, the Bishop 
then instituted work at the University of Colorado with a Church 
Club and regular lectures on “Christian Evidences.” Until recent 
times, however, there was no organized association of Episcopal stu- 
dents at Boulder. In 1900 Bishop Spalding bought five acres adjoining 
the campus for the use of a “Church House,” where the clergy would 
lead daily opening services for the University. The Seth Low Trust 
was of assistance here. 

Differences between the Bishop and the Dean had resulted in the 
departure of Bishop Spalding and his family from the Cathedral to 
Saint Mark’s, and his consequent reluctance to confirm in Saint John’s. 
The controversy finally ended with the Conference of Bishops in Wash- 
ington, which recommended that the Presiding Bishop appoint a “Coun- 
cil of Conciliation” to review all matters of dispute between Bishop 
and Dean. Provision for such a committee was made in Title I of 
Canon 19 of the Canons of the National Church. In accordance with 
its terms a group of five bishops was appointed to collect testimony 
from both sides of the dispute and to render a decision which would 
be binding on both parties. The Bishops of Missouri (Daniel S. Tuttle), 
Dallas (Alexander C. Garrett), Minnesota (M. N. Gilbert, Coadjutor), 
West Missouri (Edward R. Atwill), and Kansas (Frank R. Millspaugh) 
were appointed and met in Saint Louis to sift the evidence. After con- 
siderable correspontence and hearing of testimony, they concluded that 
both parties had been hasty and in error, but that peace could be re- 
stored if Dean and Bishop would return to their proper positions and 
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agree to live in harmony. They recommended the abolition or at least 
the re-working of the Cathedral system in Colorado.” When the two 
acquiesced in this Council’s suggestions, the fully expanded Cathedral 
System was ended. The Bishop and the Dean “buried the hatchet,” 
but the old days of Bishop and Chapter were over, although its official 
demise and burial were reserved for 1914 and after. 

Bishop Spalding commented in 1899 on his belief in the importance 
of cities in the future of Colorado.’ 


It might seem that I had done too much for Denver, but I do not 
think so. Denver is to be a very large city. This has been appar- 
ently so all along from the very beginning of my Episcopate. In 
my first year I formed my plans and have not deviated materially 
from them. There is much yet to be done before their full con- 
sumption. The panic of 1893 caused the postponement of some 
of them; but that is now nearly past, and we shall by and by 
wholly outgrow it. It puts us back some years, that is all. Every- 
thing will ultimately come out as anticipated. They who have 
not cooperated are simply unfortunate; they who opposed and did 
not encourage and help were unconsciously setting themselves 
against the law of growth in the Church, which has gone on and 
will go on fulfilling her destiny. Our people should fall in and 
help the cause of Christ, or they will be left behind. 


Some two years before his death, the Bishop began to show great 
weariness and strain, the result of his many years of intensely active 
mental and physical life. Mrs. Henrietta H. Boyd of Saguache later 
commented: 


Bishop Spalding came quite frequently and grew old under our 
gaze, for he was literally worn out with the hard task of his diocese 
which covered Colorado and Utah. He was 6 ft. 4 in. or more, and 
had to make so many of his trips the hard way, horseback over 
mountains, stage coaches that occasionally overturned, and all the 
perils of the early days. Wish I could remember some of his tales! 
I have heard him tell of some weird wanderings, but, alas, too long 
ago! Mrs. Colt and I sat up half one Saturday night, after he ar- 
rived during his later visits, and when he was very clumsy, and 
mended YARDS of splits in his only pair of trousers, as he had 
climbed on and off the caboose on the old freight train that ran 
from Salida to Alamosa. Poor tired, soiled, unfortunate man! 
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Mr. Douglas was then rector, and he told us afterwards, he had to 
mend them several times on a trip they made to Creede! The Bishop 
used me for a cane, as my shoulder came just the right height for 
his hand, and he needed support on the walk to the Church. I 
ached for a week afterwards! 


If Bishop Spalding could have done so, he would singlehandedly have 
brought the Church in Colorado to an awareness of her great mission 
in every area of responsible Christian life. He traveled all the time; 
no mountain valley or isolated plains area was too far distant for at 
least a yearly visit, and these visitations were wearing. Between 1881 
and 1902 alone, he had aided in the development of thirty-three new 
parishes and missions. 

Bishop Spalding wrote well and published a number of excellent 
books, among them The Church and Her Apostolic Ministry (1886), 
which was used by two seminaries; The Best Mode of Working a Parish, 
Jesus Christ, the Proof of Christianity, and The Evidential Value of 
Miracles (1894). His reports to the Missionary Society are nobly con- 
ceived and vigorously phrased. In recognition of his labors he received 
Doctor of Divinity degrees from Bowdoin and Trinity Colleges. 

On February 21, 1901, he left on a visit to his sick son in Erie. 
The necessary Episcopal visitations in the diocese were carried on by 
Bishops Abiel Leonard of Salt Lake, A. R. Graves of Laramie, and 
Arthur Williams of Nebraska. Bishop Spalding had requested a co- 
adjutor [that is to say, a Bishop with right of succession] so on January 
8, 1902, a Special Council elected on the twenty-third ballot Charles 
Sanford Olmsted, Rector of Saint Asaph’s Church, Bala, Pennsylvania. 
In the midst of friends from his old congregation, Bishop Spalding 
died March 2, 1902, leaving a wife and three children. His body was 
brought to Denver for a great funeral at the Cathedral June 4, 1902, 
and then was laid to rest at Riverside Cemetery, where the family plot 
is marked by an impressive monument. The preacher of the burial 
service was Bishop Boyd Vincent of Ohio, who rendered an impressive 
account of the forces and successes of Bishop Spalding’s episcopate. 
Bishop Vincent spoke for all who knew him when he said Spalding 
was “above all things a worker; consciously, such, I think ... He did 
not work for the mere sake of working. He did love to work. As 
someone once said of Sir Walter Raleigh: He could toil terribly and 
he did.” The last word was a summation.® 
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But his work is done. The day ended. The night come. And if, 
looking back at his whole ministry—at its aim and its end—we 
were to try to sum it all up in a single word, that word would be 
—accomplishment. Like his Divine Master to the Father, he, 
too, could have said to the Master and to the Church: “I have 
finished the work which Thou gavest me to do.” This thought 
was his constant inspiration from the beginning, his legitimate 
satisfaction to the end. It was his true joy and his sufficient reward. 


His monuments were all about him: the eighty-seven churches and 
missions he had fostered; the Hospital and the Schools. A great univer- 
sity was not to be, but not for lack of his planning and early support. 
He had caused the divinity school to prosper. Matthews Hall, officially 
named the ‘Denver Theological School in Matthews Hall” had been 
founded, as we have seen, in the fall of 1871 at Golden and had been 
moved to Denver when the first Matthews Hall building was destroyed 
by fire in 1878. The new structure, built next to the Cathedral in 
1888, contained library rooms, a chapel, an auditorium and an apart- 
ment for the Bishop and his family. 

Canon Douglas had vivid memories of the School, from which he 
had been graduated: 


We young Deacons assembled often in Matthews Hall for lectures. 
The very lofty room lined with bookcases to the ceiling, holding 
the Diocesan Library of many thousands of well chosen volumes, 
bespoke the learned theologian, the cultured student. When the 
Bishop entered, he would be a little restless, a little uncomfortable 
at first; but when he found an easy position, the hour passed as 
by magic. How we looked forward, week by week, to the time 
spent with our Father-in-God whose richly stored mind could so 
fascinatingly reveal the treasures of the past for our instruction! 


From this school the first class of seminarians was graduated in 1899. 
The course of study, adopted in 1884, was similar to that of other Epis- 
copal Seminaries of the time, and included Hebrew, Greek and Latin, 
Scripture, “Evidences,” Theology, Church History, Liturgics, and 
Canon Law. The Bishop, as Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Theology, was assisted by eight of the Denver clergy. 

Wolfe Hall was destined to survive Bishop Spalding only for a 
decade. In 1888, however, it had been crowded with 166 students and 
16 teachers. The Banner, a small literary and news magazine, com- 
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mented frequently on the boundless optimism of clergy and staf, 
yet by 1891 the school was in debt over $12,000 and the report of 
that year said: 


Thus we have run behind over $4,000 annually. At this rate it 
would require no prophet to foretell how soon we should be sold 
out and lose our beautiful school altogether. 


Four of the lots on Champa Street had been sold in 1884 and thirty 
lots purchased at 14th and Clarkson (where Morey Junior High School 
now stands) for $150,000; the cornerstone of the new Wolfe Hall was 
laid May 15, 1885. Mrs. Anna Palmer, principal 1876 to 1881, was 
succeeded by Mrs. Frances M. Buchan and Mrs. Lydia Mitchell Dame; 
in 1893 Miss Anna L. Wolcott took over. Hard times, large plumbing 
bills, and lack of success in adding “practical subjects” such as manual 
training and music, greatly hampered further development. 

By 1898 Diocesan leadership was sharply divided between those 
who (like the Bishop) would lease the property to Miss Wolcott ‘‘for 
a term of years to be mutually agreed upon” and those who refused 
to consider the alienation of a church school. The latter forces, led by 
Canon Charles H. Marshall, won their case by serving an injunction 
on Bishop and Chapter. Miss Wolcott finally established her own 
school at Fourteenth Avenue and Lafayette Street, which became a 
highly successful and fashionable establishment. The Hall was then 
leased to Mrs. Reuben M. Streeter, and, in 1900 to Miss Margaret Kerr. 
By 1902, it was surviving only by passing up payments on its mortgage. 

Jarvis Hall moved from the Cathedral grounds at 20th and Welton 
Streets to a thirty acre tract on College Hill, near Eighth and Oneida, 
in the town of Montclair, four and a half miles east of Denver. Here 
a large, four-story, grey granite building was erected and dedicated 
in December, 1888, as a military school. The old structure was sold to 
the Theological Education Trust, and the money from the sale formed 
the Jarvis Hall Endowment Fund for theological purposes. As Saint 
John’s College, the military school looked like a sound venture. Started 
with 45 students and four teachers, Jarvis Hall offered a classical, a 
commercial, and a scientific curriculum and had a preparatory school 
department. The College Chapel, which became Saint Luke’s parish 
church, was opened October 18, 1890. A series of resident principals 
was begun with the Reverend William C. Bradshaw (who died in 
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1891), and included the Reverend Franklin Spencer Spalding, from 
1893 to 1896. Each principal was asked to contract to pay expenses 
out of current income, keeping the remainder for himself. Father 
Carman, commenting on Montclair said:” 


The social life of Montclair in those days was greatly enhanced 
by the presence of the Jarvis Hall Cadets. Even attending Church 
was made more enjoyable for the maidens of Montclair, for the 
entrance of the Cadets into the Church always caused the hearts 
of the young ladies to flutter with delight, so we understand. The 
Reverend Robert Cameron, the Baptist minister who was the guid- 
ing factor in the building of the Colorado Woman’s College, pre- 
dicted wonderful times when the girls of his Vassar of the West 
should meet the natty cadets of Jarvis Hall. 


Such joy was not to be had, however, for before a brick of Colorado 
Woman’s College had been laid, the Hall was destroyed by a disastrous 
fire which swept through the building in 1902 and ended any hope of 
its continuance. The Committee on the Trust remarked in 1902:” 


Your Committee, remembering the almost impossibility of success- 
fully competing with an excellent public school system and the 
long record of expense and anxiety that has for thiry years at- 
tended the attempt to educate boys in that Institution feel that 
the loss of this school is not an unmitigated evil. 


Hospitals fared considerably better. St. Luke’s had cared for hun- 
dreds of patients down to 1888, losing no more than ten percent by 
death. That year it was decided that because the location was too far 
from town, the hospital was unattractive to physicians and patients 
alike. For $8,800 the Bishop then bought land on Pearl Street, between 
19th and 20th Avenues, a few blocks east of the Cathedral; money 
collected by the Ladies’ Aid Society, income from patients, and five 
dollar annual memberships made the new venture possible. Judge 
Moses Hallett raised $45,000 through a personal campaign in 1890-91. 
In February, 1893, a training school for nurses attracted seventeen 
women for a two-year course. For a while, old Jarvis Hall was used 
as a training center. Parenthetically, this building was used later as 
a Guild House with apartments for young men; the Bishop then hoped 
to draw from these young men a corps of lay readers for work in 
Denver and elsewhere. 
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Another institution evolved out of the need for sanatorium care 
for tuberculous patients, similar to work begun at the National Jewish 
Hospital. The Reverend Frederick W. Oakes, Rector of All Saints’ 
Parish in North Denver, conceived a series of connected buildings 
which would be “not a hospital but a good home,” where patients would 
pay only for the cost of food and housekeeping. He acquired an entire 
block of land on West 32nd Avenue between Decatur and Eliot Streets 
and then conducted a successful one-man campaign to secure funds 
for the buildings. A letter of his in the Churchman led a woman 
of Grace Shurch, New York, to give $24,000 for the central building, 
“Grace House,” and thus “The Home” was started. The first unit was 
dedicated March 26, 1895. A woman’s building, “Emily House,” west 
of Grace House, was built with $17,000 from Mrs. D. Sloane of New 
York. Another $26,000 raised in Denver made possible the formal 
opening of the Home and the reception of the sick of all faiths and 
nationalities. Saint Andrew’s House for men opened January 1, 1896. 
“Heartease,” a nursery for terminal cases, was added in 1897 at a cost 
of $25,000. 

In all, this group of buildings, designed in colonial architecture, 
formed a magnificent complex devoted to the healing arts; thanks to 
the ability of Mr. Oakes, the Home was by 1897 completely free from 
debt. The music of the chapel of Our Merciful Saviour (consecrated 
October 26, 1903) under the direction of such men as Henry Houseley, 
David McKay Williams, and others, was outstanding.” 

Another hospital, the Agnes Memorial Sanatorium, was located in 
east Denver, the gift of Lawrence C. Phipps, later U. S. Senator from 
Colorado and a member of Saint John’s Cathedral. These buildings 


later formed the main part of Lowry Air Force Base. 


The Denver Deanery 1887-1902 


As we have seen, the Cathedral was from the beginning the chief 
parish of the Diocese by any standard of value—activity, members, 
income, influence. The preaching and warm personal devotion of a 
great Dean filled the 1100 seats of the Romanesque structure at regular 
and special services. The choirs of men and boys and of women were 
led by outstanding choir masters. Standards were high so that the 
Cathedral measure of praise and devotion was the norm for the Diocese. 
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The crypt seated 2,000 and was used for the Sunday School and for 
many organizations, including the first Anglo-Catholic congregation 
in Colorado, which the Dean permitted to be established January 6, 
1893. By 1899, the Cathedral congregation numbered 750 communi- 
cants, with 173 church school scholars and 23 teachers. 

In the early nineties, the Cathedral began another mission. In 1892- 
93 the small group of Anglo-Catholics, who had been worshipping in 
the Cathedral, including some English people and a very active group 
of Denver Negroes, had suggested the development of a mission to 
meet their religious needs. In 1893 they began to worship in the build- 
ing at 10th and Lawrence Streets, which had become vacant when Em- 
manuel Church moved to 12th and Lipan Streets. In this group were 
the Reverend C. W. Douglas, then a Deacon, and Father Ernest Smith, 
of the Cathedral staff, John W. Hudston, Mrs. Mary N. Williams of 
Evergreen, and her daughter, Dr. Josepha Williams, later the wife of 
Canon Douglas. Leaders of the Negro group were for the most part 
refugees from Memphis, Tennessee, and included Florence Booper, Lil- 
lian Dixon, Lila Braithwaite, and, from Kansas City, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jonathan R. Cantee.”® 

Father Smith, an Englishman, suggested that the mission be named 
for the Church of the Holy Redeemer, Clerkenwell, London. Its first 
vicar, the Reverend Daniel E. Johnson (1895-98), had ‘“tcome over” 
from the Methodists. Another vicar, the Reverend Edward T. Demby, 
who had studied at Matthews Hall and later became Suffragan Bishop 
of Arkansas, was the first Negro consecrated in the United States. 
With a gift of $3,000 from Mrs. Spalding’s brother, a Boston banker, 
the Bishop bought lots at 22nd and Humboldt Streets; Mrs. Williams 
gave $1,000 for a chapel, Dean Hart sent the original altar of Saint 
Jchn’s, Bishop Spalding gave Bishop Randall’s episcopal chair. On Janu- 
ary 6, 1894, the first services were held. Later religious leaders included 
Mr. Hudston, who served from 1898 to 1902 as lay reader, and the 
Reverend Arthur C. V. Cartier, a former Dominican monk, who was 
vicar to 1904. 

After the departure of the Mission of the Holy Redeemer from 10th 
and Lawrence, the Cathedral chapter of the Brotherhood of Saint An- 
drew took over, under Canon Smith’s direction, creating Saint Andrew’s 
Mission. Here were a Sunday School, a sewing school, and mothers’ 
meeting conducted by laymen with some visits by the clergy. 
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Trinity Memorial, at 26th and Curtis, prospered in this period 
under the leadership of Father Charles H. Marshall, who enlarged the 
building to a capacity of 350, in spite of a movement of people out of 
the district. Between January and September, 1896, the Reverend Dr. 
D. L. V. Moffet, and his successor, the Reverend C. Y. Grimes, paid off 
the remaining debt, ended entertainments for money raising, and estab- 
lished an excellent choir. 

All Saints’, in North Denver, had a rapid succession of clergy, the 
most energetic and famous of whom was the Reverend F. W. Oakes. 
He came from Leadville in 1893, raised money to eliminate the entire 
debt of $10,000 on the new building in the desperate months after the 
panic of that year. The mission had become a parish in 1889, and as 
we have seen, in March, 1890, the old property was sold,* and a new 
church built at Fairview and Gray (32nd and Wyandot), where the 
cornerstone of a $16,000 building was laid in 1890. Here, Mr. Oakes 
began a warm personal ministry which was to last for almost 50 years. 

On Whitsunday, 1896, Mr. Oakes founded the Mission of the 
Holy Comforter’ in what he called “the Wigwam,” a store at 33rd 
and Perry. On the first Sunday, 75 children and 8 teachers started this 
venture, which remained part of All Saints’ Parish until it became the 
chapel of “The Home.” Dr. Frederick F. Kramer, a scholar and in- 
structor in Hebrew at the University of Colorado, served at the Holy 
Comforter Mission from 1896 to 1911, when he moved to the Divinity 
School at Faribault, Minnesota. 

In the earlier, prosperous days of 1890, Saint Mark’s, in “South” 
Denver at 12th and Lincoln, was incorporated,” its cornerstone having 
been laid with ceremony, December 13, 1889. The Reverend A. W. 
Arundel was followed by one of the clergy’s most prolific writers, the 
Reverend Cyrus Townsend Brady” (1891-92). On Christmas Day, 
1892, the Reverend John M. Houghton, of Salem, New York, a man 
who had declined the Rectorship of Saint John’s in 1879, became rector. 
Within three months the panic of 1893 occurred, but despite great 
hardships he remained and developed the parish successfully. He started 
Saint Philip’s Mission and Guild House at 13th and Glenarm. 

In 1889 Sister Hannah came to Denver at the solicitation of Sister 
Eliza. She became parish visitor of Saint Mark’s and parish secretary.” 


St. Mark’s was early noted for its fine music. Fred Stevenson, 
vy 
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Henry Houseley, Dingley Brown (to 1898), R. Jefferson Hall, 
William Spalding, all laid the foundations of a solid musical 
tradition. 


Saint Paul’s, North Denver, began when the Reverend George H. 
Mueller held services in the Highland Town Hall in June, 1884, and 
rapidly developed when the Reverend H. D. Johnson, Rector of All 
Saints’ started “cottage services” in Highland Town Hall late in 1888. 
The Bishop donated land at West 23rd Avenue and Federal Boulevard, 
a site worth $1,500; a gift from Mr. Wyman, of New York City, helped 
build a church which opened December 8, 1889. Johnson was followed 
by a fairly large number of clergy, including Arthur L. Williams 
(1890), later Bishop of Nebraska.” 

We have already noted the foundation of Saint Luke’s Church,” 
Montclair, as the chapel of Jarvis Hall. A splendid stone edifice, which 
would have been impossible to build without the support of the neigh- 
boring institution to provide rectors and a large part of the congrega- 
tion, was located over the hill to the south of the Hall. The cornerstone 
was laid June 11, 1890, and the first services were conducted October 
18. When the Hall burned, it was a hard blow for the young parish, 
but its continued existence is a tribute to lay leadership. Clergy in- 
cluded the Reverend H. K. Coleman, Frederick Howard, B. F. Fitts, 
Dan Lewis, and Canon George Rogers, the last head of the Hall. Among 
the lay leaders who gave Saint Luke’s its second start, Mr. Alexis Du- 
Pont Parker, vice-president of the Colorado and Southern Railroad 
and a leader in diocesan affairs, is often remembered. 

In the autumn of 1890 the chaplain of Wolfe Hall, C. L. Mallory, 
organized a mission and Sunday School in a rented store at Colfax 
Avenue and Josephine Street in East Denver. A surprisingly large at- 
tendance at the beginning brought in money for the chapel, which was 
named Christ Church Mission.** The Bishop organized a Ladies’ Guild 
and preparations were made for a building campaign, when the chap- 
lain, now ready to leave town, closed the Mission some three weeks later. 
A real estate firm, Wyman and Raymond, then donated four lots at 
13th and Vine; here a small church was erected for $2,000 and services 
were held from September 7, 1891, onward. The Bishop made it a 
parish from the beginning in the hope that it would be self-sustaining. 
Rectors were: William S. Bishop, Amos Bannister, and P. B. Lightner. 
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When the Bishop appointed Father Charles H. Marshall as Rector on 
September 13, 1896, the congregation made a fresh start. Christ Church 
at that time became Saint Barnabas and a guild hall was added. 

Saint Peter’s Church was the next Denver mission to be organized. 
Cornish people in the neighborhood of Second Avenue and Bannock 
Street came together to ask the Bishop for regular services; a parish 
house was built of stone quarried near Castle Rock. Had the panic 
of those years not touched the poorer members so deeply, the mission 
might have been an early success. The heavy debt on the building made 
it impossible to have regular services, though the Reverend F. S. De 
Mattos and the Reverend John C. Stephenson labored well. In 1893 
the Bishop appointed the Reverend Frank W. Henry, commenting that 
he was “taking his risks as to support.’””* After him came the Reverend 
Joseph Wallace Gunn, during whose incumbency a small mission was 
started two miles farther south, later to be called ““The Epiphany.” For 
a time in 1895 a joint parish of Saint Peter’s and the Epiphany existed. 
In 1897 the mission was again reorganized, and the next year the 
Reverend James Moody was called as spiritual leader for a hundred 
communicants. From 1899 onwards exceptional music at Saint Peter’s 
was produced by the special gifts of David McK. Williams (at the age 
of twelve), Larry Whipp, and others. 

Epiphany Church” had its origins in the need experienced by lay 
people in south Denver for Sunday School experiences for their children. 
Miss Ella M. Robinson brought children together in December, 1895, 
in sufficient numbers for the Bishop on the Eve of the Epiphany, Janu- 
ary 5, 1896, to organize a mission which embraced over forty Church 
families in the neighborhood. From 1759 South Broadway the congre- 
gation moved to a rented store at South Logan Street and East Florida 
Avenue and then to a brick and stucco church at South Sherman and 
East Mexico, where the first service was held on May 4, 1902. Clergy 
included Gunn (who shared this congregation with Saint Peter’s from 
1896 to 1898); the Reverend Charles H. Cook (1898-1900; and the 
Reverend Percival Sargent Smithe, from 1902 to 1903. 

At Fort Logan, just south of Denver, two United States Army 
Chaplains held Episcopal services between 1893 and 1917. 


The Northern Deanery, 1887-1902 
The Church’s advance was slow in the Clear Creek Valley area 
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during the last decade of the nineteenth century; it was not much 
more than a holding action. Lay Readers often kept the congregations 
going, aided by guilds of devout women and equally devout vestries. 
Tenures were short. We find the Reverend E. J. Harper “stirring up 
Golden” in 1889, but gone in 1890. The Reverend A. W. Higby, his 
successor, stayed for less than three months, and the parish was then 
vacant for over a year. The rectorship of Idaho Springs was filled by 
visitors, whose duties included services at Silver Plume, Lawson, and 
Georgetown. In 1899 the Reverend C. W. Douglas was assigned to 
develop Saint Bartholomew’s Church, Silver Plume, and to care for the 
whole upper part of Clear Creek County. 

In Aspen, across the range, the Reverend Dr. J. C. M. Fulton was 
followed by the Reverend Alexander Allen, who, before he resigned 
in 1890, built a rectory and raised money for a church in Glenwood 
Springs. His successors were frequent and intermittent and assigned 
now to one and now to another of the neighboring villages. Leadville 
called the Reverend J. A. Antrim in October, 1887, to succeed the 
Reverend Augustine Prentiss, but by 1890 the position was vacant and 
served by lay readers. The silver panic and depression hit those mining 
towns hard, reducing income of clergy and parishioners alike. A few 
services were held each year at the chapel of Saint John the Baptist 
at Breckenridge. Out of Boulder, Saint James’ Mission, Lafayette, was 
established in 1893, a congregation which stayed together until 1917. 
From Lafayette, on occasion, other preaching stations were organized 
at such places as Superior. Meanwhile, there had been considerable 
stirrings at Bergen Park. After the Church building there had been 
traded for Saint Philip’s, Sedalia, there were no Church services. Mrs. 
Mary Neosho Williams, widow of Brigadier General Thomas Williams, 
began to hold lay services at Camp Neosho [now the headquarters of 
the Hiwan Ranch] in 1893; hither came visiting clergy for Communion 
and other services. After its abandonment, the old altar of Saint Mark’s 
had been discovered by Mrs. F. J. Bancroft who had carefully preserved 
it; now it was housed in a tent each summer. In 1897 the Reverend 
Charles Winfred Douglas was attracted to Evergreen in search of 
health; there he helped re-establish Saint Mark’s mission in Stewart’s 
Hotel, which, in the meantime, had been purchased by Mrs. Williams. 
Bishop Spalding dedicated this mission as The Transfiguration in 1899, 
ordaining Father Douglas as priest at the same time. The name of the 
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first mission has been preserved in Saint Mark’s House, the residence 
section of the old Church of the Transfiguration. Although not on the 
Conference grounds, it is used by the Conference. In this small, closely- 
knit community, housed in a group of log and frame buildings, were 
the seeds of the Evergreen Conference Center, which was to exert 
such strong intellectual and spiritual influence on the Diocese in later 
days.” 

Priests from Trinity parish, Greeley, started missions at Eaton, Liver- 
more, and Fort Lupton. In 1888 the Bishop and the Reverend J. T. 
Protheroe of Greeley conducted services in Fort Morgan and in Sterling, 
hoping to establish permanent missions in both places. Saint Stephen’s, 
Longmont, which had been started from Boulder, was consecrated May 
22, 1890, when the Reverend William Worthington raised sufficient 
funds in the east to pay off a fair-sized debt. For a short time, services 
were held at Canfield in Boulder County. 

The Reverend Thomas V. Wilson, as we have seen, served Saint 
John’s parish, Boulder, from 1879 to 1889. A former Civil War soldier, 
he had taught school in Nebraska and was attracted to Boulder because 
the new state university recently had been founded there. His leader- 
ship stimulated growth so that he located missions at Lafayette and at 
Longmont.” He also preached at other small towns in Boulder County, 
such as Caribou and Erie, where Saint Andrew’s Church lasted from 
1886 to 1904. At Louisville, a coal mining town, Saint Peter’s Mission 
existed briefly from 1905 to 1910. He helped start the University of 
Colorado Medical School, which he attended for several years before he 
resigned in 1888. Successors included the Reverend G. W. Hinkle, 
Searles W. Wren, F. F. Davis and Frederick Foote Johnson, who later 
became Bishop of South Dakota. During the rather frequent intermis- 
sions between clergy, the Woman’s Guild of the parish, together with 
lay readers, kept the church open. By 1901 they had acquired $6,000 
with which they bought lots and built a church at 14th and Pine 
Streets; the cornerstone was laid in 1903. 

An interesting experiment in theological education was contem- 
plated at the University of Colorado, the formation of a “Colorado 
Divinity School,” for which various denominations would be asked to 
establish chairs. The “Courses of Study” of 1893-1894 is about all 
that remains of the experiment, which echoed Daniel Webster’s dictum 
that “The Christian religion is a part of the Common law of the land.” 
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By setting up such a school at Boulder, it was believed that “religious 
influence can be brought to bear on study at the University” in a school 
which “will be unsectarian, impartial, broad, and catholic.” The Rev- 
erend Frederick F, Kramer was to be Dean and Professor of Old Testa- 
ment, the Very Reverend H. Martyn Hart, Professor of Biblical Learn- 
ing and Exegesis. Apparently the school ended in the planning stage. 

Episcopal services were first held in Loveland on March 24, 1888, 
at the Christian Church. Later at the Masonic Hall and in private 
homes the Reverend William Worthington held services until 1891 
when the mission was abandoned. On June 17, 1888, it had been named 
The Mission of the Heavenly Rest. From Loveland, a small mission 
dedicated to Saint John was set up in Johnstown, from 1905 to 1908, 
and another at Masonville in the same period. 

Closer to Denver, we see Saint Philip’s Church, Little Plum [2% 
miles south of Sedalia], served by clergy who could give one Sunday 
per month as they journeyed around the area to Saint Paul’s Church, 
Littleton, and to Castle Rock. On the plains east of Denver we find 
at Byers a small church school established by laywomen as early as 
1895,” but no church was built there in the time under consideration. 
In 1874 preaching stations were organized at Greenland, in the southern 
part of Douglas County, and at Monument. Services were held at 
Parker in 1892, and at Petersburg from 1886 to 1888. 

Why, one may ask, was the church established so late, and why was 
it so weak on the plains of eastern Colorado? One reason, of course, 
lay in the inadequate supply of clergy. Only the more heavily popu- 
lated areas could manage regular services and established parishes. The 
second reason was Bishop Spalding’s belief that the future of the church 
lay in urban centers or in such areas as would in his opinion develop 
into large centers of population. A third reason lay, perhaps, in the 
strong Methodist and Baptist background of eastern Colorado farmers 
who found the formality of the Episcopal church an uncomfortable 
novelty to which it was difficult to adjust. With increasing numbers 
of urbanized farmers, a more successful effort has been made in this 
area in recent times. 


The Southeast: Parishes and Missions, 1887-1902 


Grace Church, Colorado Springs, suffered from frequent arrivals 
and departures of clergy up to 1883, no one remaining more than three 
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years. Finally, the Reverend A. R. Kiefer came to stay from 1883 to 
1893. The long struggle to build a church had at last been successful, 
and a parish house was built at Weber and Pikes Peak, and transepts 
added to the church in 1891. From this time onward it was increasingly 
clear that Colorado Springs would develop a healthy parish life if no 
untoward parochial incidents prevented. 

April, 1893, however, saw the withdrawal of a number of families 
from the parish. This group held its first services as Trinity Union 
Parish in a sample room of the Antler’s Hotel.” Later the group chose 
the name of Saint Stephen’s Mission. Undaunted by a scarcity of money, 
they worshipped in the Congregational church on Bijou Street and ac- 
quired land at the corner of Tejon and Monument Streets. They built 
a stone parish house-church on the back of the lot, and, in the rector- 
ship of the Reverend Philip Washburn (1893-98), laid the cornerstone 
on November 13, 1894. Of his successors, the Reverend Arthur N. 
Taft remained for twenty-three years, until Saint Stephen’s and Grace 
parishes were united in 1923.” 

Meanwhile, without apparently being unduly weakened, Grace 
Parish continued under the guidance of the Reverend James W. Colwell 
for a year in 1895 and of the Reverend Benjamin Brewster, who even- 
tually became Bishop of Western Colorado. It was in Grace Church 
that the first branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Mis- 
sions was founded, and strong chapters of the Daughters of the King 
and the Brotherhood of Saint Andrew were begun.” 
Manitou, five miles away, was staffed from Grace Church in those 
periods when local congregations could not support regular vicars. 
Similarly, Grace Church maintained a mission at Peyton, farther north, 
from 1898 to 1909. 

Half way between Manitou and Colorado Springs, at Colorado City, 
which had once been the capital of the state, the Reverend J. C. S. 
Weills started services in 1888 for a group which was to become the 
Mission of the Good Shepherd; for $2,200 he built a church which was 
soon debt-free. It was a “hard field,” however, and in spite of his 


A mission at 


vision of even greater opportunities at Green Mountain Falls and else- 
where, few gains were made. Among those who followed him was the 
Reverend Franklin Knight (1896-1899), later Bishop of Western 
Colorado. 

Saint Michael’s Church, in the summer resort of Cascade, was begun 
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in July, 1887, by the Reverend G. W. Hinkle. The Bishop organized 
Saint Timothy’s Mission, Eastonville, at the northern border of El 
Paso County, at the end of 1888; but by 1897 after the town had lost 
most of its church members the building was rented to a fraternal 
group. A small congregation worshipped at Green Mountain Falls be- 
tween 1888 and 1894. 

Cripple Creek, a jerry-built mining town of wooden houses and 
stores, sprang up with the usual flurry of the gold rush in 1892, and 
that year the Bishop consented to services being held in a rented hall 
over a saloon on Main Street on December 15, 1892. On Christmas 
Eve of that year a group formally organized Saint Andrew’s Mission. 
A small brick church was built under the leadership of the Reverend 
Charles Ysla Grimes, “the Cowboy Preacher.” It opened November 
26, 1893 with David H. Moffat as one of the wardens. This Church, 
which was dedicated and made a parish, was destroyed along with half 
the town of Cripple Creek in a great holocaust on April 26, 1896. By 
the middle of 1901 the Reverend Thomas Schofield had brought the 
congregation to a figure surpassing its former strength.” 

At Victor, soon after Easter, 1895, a number of church people or- 
ganized Saint Mark’s Mission. During the incumbency of the Reverend 
George Leslie a small church was built. 

During this period parishes and missions along the Arkansas Valley 
made considerable progress. At Buena Vista a frame church on a stone 
foundation was built at a cost of $2,160 on the south side of Main 
Street and consecrated September 13, 1889.° From here a number of 
preaching stations were created, including Granite, in Lake County. 
The little brick Christ Church at Canon City was then part of a mis- 
sion field which included Rosita, Ula, Silver Cliff, and eventually, West- 
cliffe. Fair days were succeeded by less good ones financially, until the 
parish was greatly renewed in spirit under the rectorship of the Revy- 
erend E. W. Sibbald and missions were started in Florence and Coal 
Creek. 

Services were held first in the basement of a cooperative store in 
Florence™ on April 26, 1896. To conduct these services Bishop Spalding 
assigned the Reverend Reginald Radcliffe to make the journey from 
Pueblo. The church was known as the mission of Saint John the Bap- 
tist until September 5, 1898, when it was decided that Saint Alban 
should be the patron saint. A new church was completed on Easter 


mad 
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Day, April 2, 1899. The work of bringing stone and of building the 
small church was a labor of love by members of the mission. 

In 1903 the Archdeacon opened a small adobe church dedicated to 
Saint Mary in Aguilar,” a coal mining town of 500, of whom 250 
were Spanish. The vicissitudes of mining camps are all exemplified 
here and at Silver Cliff, Rosita, Isley, and Ula, where missionaries 
struggled with fairly indifferent, highly mobile populations in an area 
of decreasing income. Even at Saint Luke’s, Silver Cliff, which once 
had had a strong congregation, windows were boarded up in 1894.” 
Later, services were again held until 1898, but after the closing of the 
Geyser Mine the population declined. The Church was moved to West- 
cliffe in 1912. Saint Mary’s, Aguilar, lasted from 1903 to 1923. 

Pueblo, a city of increasing size, was a different problem for mis- 
sionaries. Successive pastors at Saint Peter’s® 
poseful developers of Sunday Schools and property and others who, 


alternated between pur- 


in common with quite a few clergy newly arrived in Colorado, were 
concerned with their health. The boom in real estate which was started 
in 1887 encouraged the vestry to buy lots at Tenth and Main Streets 
and for the next three years to acquire title to choice building sites 
around town in the hope of profiting from the enormous increase in 
property values. The boom inevitably ended, but not before rector 
and vestry disagreed over this speculation and agreed to part. A major- 
ity of the congregation, together with the rector, then formed the 
Mission of the Ascension, which received the Bishop’s sanction May 12, 
1891. The 150 members worshipped in the old Presbyterian Church 
building at 9th and Court. On April 13, 1893, Ascension became a 
parish. 

The remnant of Saint Peter’s parish worshipped at the Church ot 
the Holy Trinity until Easter Day, 1896, when the parish was dis- 
solved. In 1897 Ascension congregation rented the old property at 
Seventh and Santa Fe until it moved to Grand and 18th, the present 
location. A number of small missions were started near Pueblo, includ- 
ing one at Beulah (1906). 

At La Junta, to the southeast, Canon Missioner Henry Forrester 
held services from 1887 onwards in the Presbyterian Church and in the 
Opera House. On Saint Andrew’s Day, 1887, the Bishop organized 
Saint Andrew’s Guild, which became a strong force in the organization 
of a mission by October, 1888. Although a rail division point in the 
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midst of sheep country, and a center for the distribution of fruits and 
vegetables, La Junta nevertheless was unable to escape the general de- 
pression of 1893 and subsequent years, so no church building was 
possible at that time. 

From 1886 onward, Canon Forrester made Las Animas, farther east 
on the Arkansas River, his headquarters as missionary of southeastern 
Colorado. In the summer of 1888 the Church of the Messiah was erected 
for $2,300; the first services were September 30, 1888. The following 
table is interesting as it reveals the sources of money for such a building. 
By now, it was increasingly difficult for Colorado to secure money in 
the East, as the attention of people there was directed to other fields. 


Money Collected for a Church at Las Animas, 1888 


The Bishop $500.00 
St. John’s Cathedral 204.00 
Locally 800.00 
Canon raises 135050 
Mortgage loan 650.00 
Memorial gifts 15.00 


In November, 1889, the United States Government abandoned Fort 
Lyon and moved its activities to forts in New Mexico. Although this 
departure was a blow to business in the area, it had been anticipated 
for some time, and adjustments were made; the new church was con- 
secrated by Bishop Spalding, July 19, 1895. By 1899 the Reverend 
Henry Haupt recorded that he was in charge of work not only at Las 
Animas but at Rocky Ford, Manzanola, Fowler, Lamar, and Holly. 
A mission was later set up at Nepesta (1902). 

Trinity Mission, Trinidad, became a parish on May 11, 1895, under 
the Reverend O. A. Sands and started upon its service to the community 
with a communicant list of ninety souls, fifty scholars in the Church 
School, and sixteen teachers.” 


The San Luis Valley, 1887-1902 


The great valley in Southern Colorado, into which missionaries had 
penetrated since early days, was larger in extent than many eastern 
dioceses, but the sparseness of population, together with a general dis- 
inclination of many ranching and farming people to associate with the 
more formal faiths, prevented much progress.** By 1895 some begin- 
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nings were made in towns like Creede. Here, the little church dedicated 
to St. Augustine, ‘‘a shell, rudely put up” containing seventy kitchen 
chairs, was erected in 1897.44 Archdeacon Schofield held three services 
a year, his ministrations being supplemented in summers by a theolog- 
ical student. Clergy from Alamosa were helpful all along the Southern 
Colorado mission circuit. 

Older missions, such as that in Del Norte, had longer-established 
traditions. Here an old rectory was converted into a chapel in 1894. 
Either the Bishop or one of the circuit riders would visit three times 
or so a year, so that Epiphany Church, at Columbia Street and 7th, in 
Del Norte, survived with some success the difficulties of inadequate 
finances and irregular leadership. 

Bishop Spalding organized Saint Stephen’s mission, Monte Vista, 
with ten communicants on April 23, 1887. The town company gave 
lots, and by the end of the following year a stone church (the replica 
of a small English church) had been completed.” It was consecrated 
March 10, 1890,‘ but only irregular services were had until 1910. 
From 1910 to 1912 a resident priest was possible. 

It was a short trip from Monte Vista to Alamosa, the center of 
work in the San Luis Valley. The Reverend Amos Bannister succeeded 
the Reverend Melvin Honeyman in January, 1886, and for six years 
was in charge of the mission district which included La Jara, Del Norte, 
and Henry, Colorado. Later, services were developed at Monte Vista, 
Creede, and Bachelor Mountain. 

La Jara possessed a frame church, built by Mr. Bannister in 1889, 
but by the end of the century, the church had only three communi- 
cants. The Church of the Incarnation, Saguache, was served from 
Salida,*® much in the manner of Saint James’ Church, Villa Grove, 
where the Canon Missioner, John Wallis Ohl, made visitations. The 
work at Buena Vista ebbed and flowed during this period, so that we 
find a church contemplated in 1887; hope at its nadir in 1893, revived 
anew in 1897. From here, clergy went out to Granite and Twin Peaks. 

North of the San Luis Valley, Ascension Church, Salida,” had the 
Reverend Thomas Duck in 1884, who was sent from Gunnison in 
response to a request from Miss Amy Graves. During the incumbency 
of the Reverend Charles H. Turner a church was built. Canon Ohl, 
who came June 1, 1888, mentions introducing Eucharistic vestments, 
a statement which gives a fair idea of the liturgical development there. 
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The Western Slope to 1892 


From the early days in which Bishop Talbot and others crossed 
the Divide, it was expected that the church would be extended perma- 
nently into the west and the northwest parts of Colorado. That hope 
was unfulfilled until Bishop Spalding first held services at Glenwood 
Springs in the fall of 1888 and formed a small mission dedicated to 
Saint Luke, in honor of the healing waters of the hot springs near the 
Colorado River at this spot. Later the name was changed to Saint 
Barnabas, and services were held at the Odd Fellows’ Hall and else- 
where. The church, built in 1892, was of frame construction, painted 
dark green. To it a guild hall was added, made of the planks of an 
old barn, salvaged by the women of the mission. They raised money 
by strawberry and ice cream socials, calico parties, and musicals held 
at local hotels.®’ In celebrating such festivals, these women were con- 
tinuing traditions which had been part of frontier life since the eight- 
eenth century. 

Meeker had been founded in the late summer of 1883 when a few 
settlers occupied the barracks of the Federal troops there on the White 
River. In 1884, some of them organized a Sunday School, but it was 
not until 1888 that the local citizens determined on a formal church 
organization. As there were already over twenty Episcopalians” in the 
area, Mr. J. W. Hugus offered $1,000 toward an Episcopal church, if 
his neighbors would organize one. They responded by drafting a 
petition to Bishop Spalding, which contained the names of a majority 
of local residents. These people met in the office of the Meeker Herald 
on May 13, 1888, to organize a mission and that same year welcomed 
the Reverend Arthur L. Williams as their first priest. In a report to 
Bishop Spalding in 1888, Mr. Williams commented: 


The majority of the people now here are rough, uneducated— 
though bright and intelligent—and utterly devoid, to all appear- 
ance, of spirituality. If you could hear the profane, yes, obscene, 
conversations and remarks that I in my walks am compelled to 
hear from cowboys, gamblers, etc., you would not wonder at an 
occasional feeling of loneliness and isolation . . . I hold the Sunday- 
school at 10 A.M., service at 11 and in the evening; and in the 
afternoon in a log school-house seven miles up the river. 


He had considerable success from the start: 
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The cowboys generally turn out at evening service and are very 
attentive. I usually talk to them on some practical subject, apply- 
ing it to their daily lives. As one of them said to me yesterday: 
“You rope your steer and brand him every time.” This is a typical 
cattle town and you can form an idea of our surroundings. 


After worshipping for some time in an old log hospital, the con- 
gregation built a church at the east end of town: 


of rough ashlar sandstone, sixty-six by thirty feet, with three 
massive buttresses on each side. In the northwest corner was 2 
square tower surmounted by a spire and containing a new bell. 
The steep roof was of open timbered design and the interior was 
paneled in yellow pine, oiled in natural color. 


This church still stands as a fine example of English parish architecture. 

Steamboat Springs was so named from the noise of gas which for- 
merly escaped from local springs to produce a whistling sound suggest- 
ing the noise of a steamboat. Bishop Spalding visited the town on a 
trip through the Yampa Valley in June, 1890, but the first person was 
confirmed here only in 1900. Elsewhere, beginnings were made. The 
Bishop, accompanied by Canon Missioner Henry Forrester, held the 
first church services in Montrose in 1888; from 1890 to 1893 the 
Reverend Olin Ostenson preached in the Opera House, the Court House, 
and the Odd Fellows’ Hall. A mission was formally organized here on 
St. Matthias’ Day, February 24, 1900, when Saint Paul’s Church was 
established. 

The Reverend Olin Ostenson arrived in Grand Junction in 1889 
to hold services in the Opera House. He built a small church at Ath 
and White, where services were first held on Easter Day, April 17, 1892. 

A number of missions were started in this period, some of which 
had a short life, such as Dallas, in Ouray County (1888-1890), De- 
Becque, in Mesa County (1890). The Post Chaplain at Ft. Crawford 
and Ft. Lewis held Episcopal services in 1887 and 1888. 

Here and elsewhere in western Colorado the church now followed 
the railroad, often coming into town with proposals for a formal 
establishment when the news of track laying in that vicinity began 
to appear in the newspapers. We have seen elsewere the optimism with 
which Bishop Spalding and others viewed the prospects of a separate 
district in western Colorado in the days before the Depression of 1893. 
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Viewed in retrospect, their hopes were without possibility of success, 
yet the very real progress of the church east of the Rockies led them 
by perfectly logical steps to see a parallel development elsewhere. We 
shall see later how this part of Colorado was made a missionary district 
from 1893 to 1919 in an attempt to “‘saturate” the area with small 
missions and preaching stations and to send circuit-riding priests on 
regular trips to mining and farming communities. The immediate re- 
sult of the creation of a new district was the loss to the Diocese of 
Colorado of an area of 38,000 square miles, plus nine clergy and fifteen 
parishes and missions. 


Bishop Charles Sanford Olmsted, 1902-1918 


At the request of Bishop Spalding, the Council of clerical and lay 
deputies met in special session on January 8, 1902, to elect a bishop 
coadjutor. It was soon evident that neither Dean Hart, a strong Evan- 
gelical, nor Canon Charles Y. Grimes, an ardent Anglo-Catholic, could 
be elected. On the twenty-third ballot the Reverend Charles S. Olm- 
sted of Bala, Pennsylvania, was finally elected. The Dean later com- 
mented:™ 


Someone [Fr. Lehman] sitting near me whispered to me, “and be- 
sides all that he’s a Christian,’ 
I communicated to the Council, and so Mr. Olmstead received the 


> 


which most important of all facts 


necessary number of votes. 


Bishop Olmsted’s episcopate, which covers the period between the 
war with Spain and the war with Germany, presents real difficulties 
to the historian. Of the “facts in the case,” that is to say financial 
difficulties which the Diocese experienced, we can be in no doubt. It 
is at the level of cause and effect, and in the gathering and interpreta- 
tion of documents from earlier days that the problem of assessment 
becomes most difficult. Only a careful review of all pertinent inform- 
ation will help us to see the development of the Diocese of those days 
in proper perspective. First, then, the man. 

Charles Sanford Olmsted came of a distinguished family with con- 
siderable financial accomplishments. He was born February 8, 1853, 
at Olmstedville, New York. He was graduated from General Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1876, and the same year was made deacon by 
Bishop Potter; he was ordained priest by Bishop Doane. He was suc- 
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cessively Rector of Trinity Church, Morley, New York (95 members), 
1876-1884; Rector of Christ Church, Cooperstown, New York (330 
members), and Saint Asaph’s Church, Bala, Pennsylvania (390 mem- 
bers). 

Father Olmsted accepted the call to become bishop coadjutor and 
was consecrated on May 1, 1903, in impressive ceremonies. Nine 
bishops participated, including the Presiding Bishop of the Church, 
Daniel S. Tuttle. The new bishop, a staunch Anglo-Catholic, was 
gifted as a poet (he had published one slim volume, December Musings, 
in 1898) and a writer of excellent prose. His style is best seen in his 
annual reports to the Diocesan Council, which are studded with force- 
ful paragraphs witnessing to his faith and hopes.” 


The heart is sometimes taken out of us when we see so little sancti- 
fied judgment employed in giving by persons who need not measure 
their gifts. Wealth is a great blessing, if it can be rightly used; 
but it often shows its blighting power in making blind those who 
find it. If we carefully watch how gifts are given by nearly all 
our men of great wealth we discover two dangerous influences at 
work which determine their direction—Secularism and Unde- 
nominationalism, which two influences are everywhere at work in 
our day, aiming to destroy the Christian religion and its true pre- 
sentment and embodiment—the Apostolic Church of Jesus Christ. 


On the subject of Anglican orders:™ 


The recent flood of letters on subjects of controversy among us 
reveals unexpected and painful ignorance on the part of many who 
ought to know the history and canon law of their own church. For 
we have a tradition, consistent enough, which makes it clear what 
we are. We have a Church consciousness which we have never 
been without. We are not what Rome would like to make us, and 
what our sectarian friends, as a rule, imagine us to be, a child of 
the Sixteenth Century, nor did we lose or intend to lose the Priest- 
hood, and Episcopate in the changes which occurred in that cen- 
tury. The answer of the two English Archbishops, Dr. Temple and 
Dr. Maclagen, to Pope Leo XIII’s attack upon the validity of our 
Orders, made it clear that the English Church intended to continue 
the old Orders without a break, therefore whatever was intended 
to be conveyed by those Orders. If we are not in possession of the 
ancient ministry of the whole Church of Christ, then no other 
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portion of the Church today is, and we might as well pay no more 
attention to the subject. 


Olmsted found himself the head of a large and complex corpor- 
ation, with power vested in two sources—the Council (we would say 
Convention) of the Diocese and the Bishop and Chapter of the Cathe- 
dral of Saint John the Evangelist, which latter body had been em- 
powered by Bishop Spalding to hold land and to administer the various 
Diocesan trusts. At this time Bishop and Chapter consisted of the 
following: 


The Bishops of Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, and Western 
Colorado; 

The Dean, six resident canons, three honorary; 

The Standing Committee of the Diocese; 

Treasurers of the Episcopate Fund, the Diocesan Missions, the 

Council and the Chapter; 

The Chancellor; 

Delegates from the Denver and Pueblo Deaneries, and from New 
Mexico, Wyoming, and Western Colorado, and the Chapter 
Clerk 


It was a large and unwieldy body, which received reports from many 
agencies, but apparently was unable to supervise closely the most im- 
portant aspects of its financial transactions. 

Of the principal Diocesan institutions, the College of Saint John 
the Evangelist comprised Wolfe Hall and Matthews Hall.” The former 
had come under the successive headships of Miss Margaret Kerr and 
Miss Helen Brent, who struggled unavailingly to develop the school. 
The Hall finally housed Diocesan Offices and performed several other 
functions before it was closed under the burden of a large mortgage 
in September, 1913. The property was sold to the Denver Board of 
Education March 1, 1920, and in 1924 Morey Junior High School was 
erected on the block. 

The Bishop resided in Matthews Hall where, with a staff of three 
clergy, he presided over the Theological School. The School remained 
in existence until 1915, when the Standing Committee ended the pro- 
fessorships. The Archdeacon was directed to supervise the library. 
On the books in the Matthews Trust there was available the sum of 
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$150,000 for theological education; discussion centered on the possibil- 
ity of erecting another Hall next to the University of Colorado at 
Boulder, but without result. 

In 1907 after five years of labor, the Bishop could point with pride 
to the erection of churches at Boulder, Canon City, Manitou, Berkeley, 
Arvada,” Fort Morgan, Walsenburg, Denver, Divide, Creede, and 
Colorado Springs. The next year saw Saint Thomas and Trinity, Den- 
ver, with new buildings. He had confirmed 2,802 persons. In 1904 
he had helped build the “Little Chapel among the Hills,” near his sum- 
mer home at Buffalo, Colorado, not far from the Bue Jay Inn. Early 
services in Buffalo were held in a dance hall. There was a neglected 
cemetery nearby, and Canon Oakes and a group of Church people put 
a fence around the cemetery and built the Chapel. At first, only Epis- 
copal services were held, but later various Church bodies sent ministers. 
The Girls’ Friendly Society had purchased for $5,000 a substantial 
summer resort building at Buffalo, the Blue Jay Inn, and named it 
“Holiday House.” By 1908, the Society had 400 members in 9 branches, 
and carried on classes in cooking and home-making and visited the sick 
and shut-ins. 

The Diocese published a magazine during these years, The Shep- 
herd’s Crook;™ it was succeeded by the Colorado Churchman, which 
was issued from 1906 to 1914. Another program calculated to stimu- 
late Diocesan-wide participation was the Church School Institute,” 
organized in 1913 “to keep the Diocese of Colorado from falling be- 
hind other Dioceses of the country in religious education.” Mr. Malcolm 
Lindsay, as Secretary, brought Church School children of the Denver 
Deanery together for a rally, bringing their mite boxes and staging 
a procession with banners. This annual meeting spread to other Dean- 
eries and finally became a regular Cathedral fete. The Woman’s Aux- 
iliary prospered, establishing mission study classes in 1907 with the 
shipping of 36 missionary supply boxes, a supply service which is 
still in existence. In 1910, the Constitution was amended and adopted 
with the provision that “all baptized women are members of the 
auxiliary.” 

Bishop Olmsted saw clearly the need for a religious association, and 
on February 2, 1904, he founded the Order of the Sisterhood of St. 
John the Evangelist with the traditional vows. He received into this 
order Sister Hannah and Sister Mary Raphael who had been connected 
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with Sisterhoods in the East® and who had been doing mission work 
in Colorado for some years. Until September, 1913, the Sisters lived 
apart, working in separate parishes; then Sister Mary Raphael as 
Superior opened Saint Faith’s House at 1207 Lipan, in Emmanuel Parish, 
with Sister Ada Rivers, who had been received into the Order as an 
Associate Sister. Friends raised about $1,800 to provide a home for 
the Order. The Bishop was visitor and the Reverend S. R. S. Gray 
warden and chaplain. At that time, Sister Hannah was in residence 
at Saint Mark’s. The Sisters visited the County Hospital nearby, taught 
Sunday School, and helped the poor of the parish. 

Their House moved three times within a few years, but they con- 
tinued to get clothing, food, and coal from business houses and friends 
and to administer economic relief and spiritual comfort to hundreds.” 
When the Church Convalescent Home was opened a block away in 
1916, the Sisterhood made regular visitations there also. Sister Hannah, 
now a venerable figure, joined the group that year, in their House at 
1027 Kalamath.” 

On April 17, 1914, the Diocese opened the Church Convalescent 
Home™ at 1017-1019 Lipan, to care for “‘friendless and homeless sick 
women and girls recovering from illness, especially those who are dis- 
charged from the County Hospital and are not strong enough to go 
to work.” A board of ladies, representing nearly every branch of the 
church in the city, was organized to direct and manage the work of 
the Home. Twelve physicians also donated their skills. The Bishop 
was visitor, Father Gray the warden, and for a while Sister Ada was 
in charge. 

Sister Hannah Austin died in 1917 at the age of 87. Her work of 
visiting the sick and preparing people for the services of the church 
was carried on by members of the Order, which increased slowly in 
numbers. One sister was attached to Emmanuel, and another to Saint 
Andrew’s Mission, through 1918 and 1919. They were especially active 
during the great influenza epidemic of the latter year. On November 
1, 1919, the Reverend Neil Stanley and the Reverend F. W. Sherman 
organized an Associate Mission at Emmanuel Church to serve Saint 
Andrew’s and Epiphany in addition to Emmanuel, to provide the chap- 
laincy of St. Luke’s Hospital and the ministrations of the church in 
the Church Home, the County Hospital, and the Old Ladies’ Home. 

A note in the Council Journal of 1920 marks the end of the Sister- 
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hood of Saint John the Evangelist: “Bishop Johnson reports that he has 
dissolved the Order. Sister Mary [Raphael] is in a Sisterhood in Ten- 
nessee and Sister Adah is doing parish work in Denver. The Sister- 
hood House has been turned over to the Associate Mission.” Sister Ada 
Gabriel did social service work for Saint Andrew’s parish until she was 
received into the Order of Saint Anne in 1933. 

St. Luke’s Hospital which had been in the throes of a financial crisis 
in 1902 was able within a year to liquidate a debt of $17,000 and to 
plan a nurses’ home as a memorial to Mrs. Moses Hallett. A south wing 
was constructed in 1908. 

“The Home,” still so-called because Canon Oakes was unwilling to 
have it named for himself, was by 1902 quite prosperous. Money and 
property came easily, as people across the nation generously gave large 
sums. The Abby Sherwood Jessup Cottage was built in 1902, a nurses’ 
home, the gift of William D. Sloane whose wife had built Emily House. 
The Charles L. Adams Memorial Home, named for a Chicago donor, 
cared for destitute persons or those who could pay only a little. The 
Chapel of Our Merciful Saviour was built in 1903, a splendid creation 
in the style of Christopher Wren, with a memorial window in the 
choir in honor of Bishop Spading. This building was believed to be the 
gift of Mr. W. F. Cochran of Yonkers, New York, a friend of Mr. 
Oakes. A chime of nine bells was placed in the steeple in 1905. With 
the addition of the new nurses’ home in 1906 the main parts of the 
Home were completed. In a noble line, the colonial-style buildings 
complemented one another across a fine expanse of grass and plantings. 
Three styles of architecture were visible: Corinthian in the home proper, 
Doric in the Chapel, and Ionic in the Nurses’ Home. A music library 
was included in the plant. Through this period we see not only the 
steady increase in costs for all activities, but the serene confidence 
of Father Oakes, who commented: “I went east in January and asked 
for the means wherewith to do this work, and I received promises and 
gifts of sufficient amount to do what was needed.” 

A Shermerhorn Memorial Workshop was given in 1909, where 
bookbinding was taught. By 1910, however, costs had risen $17,000 
above income,” and Canon Oakes was talking of “The terrible task 
of raising a sufficient endowment.” By 1922, despite hard post-war 
conditions, the value of all properties was over a million dollars. 

Other Diocesan institutions made gains in this period. A new school 
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for boys, Saint Stephen’s, was begun at Colorado Springs, under the 
leadership of Ralph E. Boothby. The order of Deaconesses had been 
introduced into Colorado and one deaconess now served at Saint Ste- 
phen’s Church, Colorado Springs. By 1912 the Diocese appeared to be 
a strong organization. In ten years twenty-six churches had been 
organized or built, along with seventeen rectories and seven parish 
houses. Experimentation was supported: a new Duplex system of enve- 
lopes to encourage systematic giving to the parishes was introduced, and 
Every Member canvasses were undertaken with great enthusiasm. It 
had not always been necessary to raise money by campaigns. The Dean 
of the Cathedral, according to common story, was accustomed to visit 
a small number of affluent parishioners and obtain funds to maintain 
the Cathedral during the year. These donations, plus pew rents and 
offertory alms, would care for the major expenses of Saint John’s, and 
several other large parishes used similar rather casual techniques. 


Crisis and Challenge—The Diocesan Trusts 


In March, 1910, in the midst of seeming well-being, the Bishop 
and Chapter Corporation had leased six lots in East Denver at an agreed 
rental for a long term of years to a man who promised to erect a build- 
ing at a stipulated cost of $200,000. He deposited $15,000 with the 
Chapter; the lease was later assigned to the Champa Street Investment 
Company under the same terms. In May, 1913, the investment firm 
requested some modifications of the original agreement. In reply, the 
Chapter requested the Chancellor to decline to recognize the rights of 
the company and to recover the property. The Chapter repossessed its 
land, but in August, 1913, was sued by the company for the recovery 
of the $15,000 which had been deposited with Bishop and Chapter:” 
“The suit was brought and defended without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the Bishop and Chapter, and resulted in a judgment against the 
Bishop and Chapter for $17,500.” 

After appeals by the Chapter to the District Court and to the Colo- 
rado Supreme Court, the company then garnisheed the tenants, officers 
and bankers of the Bishop and Chapter Corporation, and thereby de- 
prived the Chapter of its income from every source. In protest, the 
Committee on the Diocesan Fund claimed it had no property apart 
from the Trusts which had been set up, control over which was in the 
hands of the Chapter. 
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The point at issue now was the determination whether the Trusts 
could return such a sum to the Company. It soon became obvious 
to many (as it had been to Dean Hart and others for some years) that 
the Trusts had been systematically robbed by a trusted guardian of 
the monies, the Secretary of the Chapter, who spent large sums in 
gambling; he had made frequent reports to Bishop and Chapter, but 
in such vague terms that it was impossible for anyone to fight his way 
through the thicket of financial chicanery without approval of the 
highest Diocesan authority—the Bishop. 

But no such approval was forthcoming, and it is here that blame 
was leveled against Bishop Olmsted—his unwillingness, or his inability, 
to prosecute and recover the lost money or to expose the malefactor. 
It was by now painfully clear that unless drastic measures were under- 
taken, the Corporation of Bishop and Chapter would be bankrupt and, 
in its fall, would drag down the Council of the Diocese along with it. 
Therefore, the Chapter was persuaded, prior to a meeting of the Coun- 
cil in June, 1914, to approve an audit of the various trusts. The 
auditors, J. B. Geisbeek®* and Company, undertook an exhaustive anal- 
ysis of the network of financial relations involved in all the trusts, the 
garnisheement, the vast amount of unproductive real estate, and the 
threatened foreclosure of a large mortgage on Wolfe Hall. They 
emerged from their labors with evidence of a most complicated tangle 
of law and property which, they sensed, had its origins in the very 
foundations of the Chapter itself. 

A friendly suit was then instituted by the Diocese, entitled ‘Fraser 
Brown et al., [seven] plaintiffs, vs. the Bishop and Chapter et al., de- 
fendants,’’ to protect the remaining interests and property of the 
Diocese.” In commenting on the leadership which the occasion in- 
spired, Arthur Ponsford, later Chancellor, remarked: 


In crises of impending catastrophe, the exigency invariably pro- 
duces a leader. In this instance, Mr. A. D. Parker’s compelling 
personality and genius for organization singled him out as the man 
of the hour. Prominent laymen of the Diocese gathered around 
him. Many meetings with earnest discussion devised remedial plans. 
These men went into the 1914 meeting with definite purpose, 
realizing that one false step would entail ruin and disaster. Harking 
back to foundation principles they launched the Committee on the 
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Diocesan Fund and charged the members with the task of dispelling 
the dark clouds then obscuring the financial horizon. 


This ““Committee on the Diocesan Fund” consisted of the Bishop, 
as Ex-officio Chairman, the Dean, Father Marshall, E. A. Peters (Cathe- 
dral), A. D. Parker (Trinity), Arthur Ponsford (Saint Mark’s), and 
the treasurers of three funds. The foundation of such a committee was 
sanctioned by tradition, in that the Territorial Legislature of Colorado 
had approved on November 6, 1861, of “The Trustee of the Diocesan 
Fund,” which was then the Vestry of Saint John’s, “with power to 
receive all donations of money or other property made to the Fund.” 
Such powers had, by law, lapsed with the formation of the Diocese in 
1887. This Committee then authorized the Audit and the Friendly 
Suit. Its first meeting was held June 24, 1914: officers were elected 
and shortly thereafter the Bishop left on a visit in the East, sending 
a letter: 


I hereby devolve the Ecclesiastical Authority of the Diocese of 
Colorado upon the Standing Committee of the same. This com- 
mission remains in force until revoked by the Bishop. 

Charles Sanford Olmsted 


The Bishop returned in September, and resumed the authority until 
November 20, 1914, when he again gave the Standing Committee 
authority, and consented to the election of a Coadjutor “‘at such time as 
the Standing Committee sees fit to ask for a coadjutor;” he further 
agreed that he would resign as Bishop of the Diocese two years after 
such an election. Ordinations and confirmations were now performed 
by Bishops of neighboring dioceses. 

Expert opinion held that the formation of Bishop and Chapter 
with control over funds was an illegal act, inasmuch as there existed 
in the Council (Convention) of the Diocese from 1887 onwards a legal 
body with full power to receive, nourish, and disburse funds. If the 
law establishing the Diocese in that year provided for too weak an 
organization, then it was necessary for the body of the faithful to 
empower a new organization. Consequently, a mass meeting of church- 
men was held at the Cathedral on January 27, 1915. This group dis- 
solved the Diocese and formed a new corporation, “The Diocese of 
Colorado,” creating a Board of Trustees and dissolving the system of 
Trusts.” This body holds title to all property belonging to the Diocese 
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in any temporal relation and handles endowment funds and real estate. 
At the same time, the “Bishop and Diocese” was acknowledged as a 
reorganized continuation of the old corporation “the Bishop and Chap- 
ter of the Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist” which had had various 
titles up to 1912. This corporation had the same Board as the Diocese, 
and held title to all trust properties, but could not legally guarantee 
any debt.” 

On March 3, 1915, the Bishop and Chapter was formally dissolved. 
Findings of the District Court of the State of Colorado followed on 
July 31. The trusts, the Court found, were illegal, because they were 
not authorized by the Council. The Court further declared “that said 
Trust Funds, if any such existed, have through laxity of administration 
become so intermingled as to be not now distinguishable from one an- 
other.””” Such trusts were declared “hereby terminated, dissolved, and 
for naught held, the same as though said trusts and trust funds had 
never been created or attempted to be created or established.” 

A lawful indebtedness existed, all agreed, not only to the Champa 
Street Investment Company, but to many others. By August 1, 1915, 
the sum was almost $140,000, in payment of which the temporal (non- 
parochial or institutional) property of the Church was now to be 
pledged. The Diocese was empowered to issue bonds not in excess of 
$200,000 to absorb all indebtedness. It is a measure of the greatness 
of the hearts and heads of churchmen that a settlement was quickly 
made with the Champa Street Investment Company, the Wolfe Hall 
loan was renewed, and an understanding reached with all other lien 
holders against Church property. Arthur Ponsford, James H. Pershing 
(the new Chancellor), and Judge William B. Harrison constituted 
a committee of action which pushed through a substantial revision of 
Canons and Constitution for an invigorated new Diocese.” 

It now remains to trace and evaluate the growth of the parochial 
structure of the Church during the period between the wars; in a sense, 
this body of parishioners was divorced from, or at least for the most 
part unaware of, the movements, the comings and goings at the Di- 
ocesan level. Communicants, in spite of the lack of Diocesan leader- 
ship from 1912 onwards, rose from 5,396 in 1902 to 7,002 in 1917, 
and in the same period the number of priests was increased from 54 
to 61; increases in all areas, save financial, were steady in spite of re- 
current depressions and the advent of the first World War. 
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The period opened with all the appearances of tragedy. On Friday 
night, May 15, 1903, a holocaust occurred at Saint John’s Cathedral, 
the work of an arsonist who set a candle to burn down and ignite 
inflammable material in the Cathedral organ. The roof blazed and the 
flames threatened to destroy the windows. Only the East window, 
van Dyck’s Crucifixion, was melted, however, and all other furnishings, 
including the wood furniture of the Chancel, was saved.“ For a time 
the congregation worshipped in Temple Emanuel at East 16th Avenue 
and Pearl. 

After considerable discussion, the vestry purchased the block west 
of Wolfe Hall, at 14th and Clarkson, and with $60,000 insurance money 
and $30,000 obtained from the sale of the old site, built a Chapter 
House, which was designed to seat 400 worshippers. Here some of the 
old windows were temporarily installed, and here the congregation wor- 
shipped from 1904 to 1911. On November 5, 1911, the first service 
was held in the new Cathedral. The building was constructed of In- 
diana Oolite limestone, with two square towers. The length of the 
Cathedral was 100 feet, the height from floor to roof 65 feet, and the 
width of the nave from pillar to pillar 34 feet. The Choir and Chancel 
were built in brick, with Romanesque windows to receive the eleven 
windows saved from the old Cathedral. Here the Altar and stalls were 
re-erected and the bishop’s throne placed—all of oak, much of it carved 
by the Christus of the Oberammergau Passion Play, Josef Mayr.” The 
front of the Altar was a carving of the Last Supper by Peter Rendl. 
In the reredos were seventeen figures, four feet high, carved in Salonica 
oak, representing the chief personages through whom came the English 
Bible. Sixteen aisle windows and an equal number of thirty-five foot 
clerestory windows were available for memorials. In the walls of the 
narthex the Dean embedded a stone from Westminster Abbey and one 
from Canterbury Cathedral to signify the continuity of the American 
Church with the Church in England. The Cathedral bells, the gift 
of George Schleier, came from Gescher in Westphalia. 

A Deanery was built on Cathedral Square, and for many years 
these three buildings contained all the Cathedral activities. By 1917, 
the Cathedral congregation numbered almost 700. With the help of 
a series of assistants, Dean Hart carried on the services of the Cathedral, 
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seeing that distinguished preaching and magnificent music of organ 
and choirs made the Church outstanding in Christian worship. The 
Dean was concerned, as well, with all sorts of social movements and 
an alert and valuable commentator on the follies of his fellow-towns- 
men. He helped found the Charity Organization Society, which later 
became the Community Chest. To thousands, the Cathedral showed 
that Christianity was relevant to the solution of the problems of society. 

Elsewhere in Denver, the Church made real progress. The Dean and 
Bishop Olmsted organized a Sunday School in the home of Mrs. Thomas 
Ward at 441 Corona Street on April 10, 1904. Under the direction of 
the Reverend E. L. Eustis of Emmanuel Church, a tent twenty by forty 
feet was erected near Sixth and Corona and took care of these children 
and their relatives until a small Chapel known as ‘““The Arlington Mis- 
sion,” could be erected at Sixth and Gilpin. The Reverend Dr. C. I. 
Mills was in charge until 1912, when the Reverend Henry S. Foster 
became Vicar. A brick church was built in 1909 and named “Ascen- 
sion Memorial.” On May 1, 1913, the mission which had struggled with 
debts and the threat of foreclosure, became the parish of the Ascension. 
The interior of Ascension Church was destroyed by fire on December 
16, 1917, and for five months the congregation worshipped at Trinity 
Memorial and in a rent-free vacant store across Sixth Avenue from the 
Church. In 1919 a parish house was added to the newly remodeled 
Church. Between 1907 and 1909 Ascension staffed a small mission 
named “Calvary” at 47th and Race; later Emmanuel took over the 
services. 

The Parish of the Redeemer, at 22nd and Humboldt Streets, grew 
slowly, first as a mission of the Cathedral under the leadership of the 
Reverend T. G. Brown followed by the Reverend H. B. Brown; by 
1917 the congregation numbered one hundred fifty-three. A rectory 
had been added in 1903. Nearby, at 26th and Williams, Saint Stephen’s 
congregation built a large new church in 1910, valued at over $20,000. 
Between 1907 and 1909, a small mission dedicated to St. Matthew was 
maintained at 23rd and Monroe by Saint Luke’s parish. 

Growth of parishes in Colorado during this period was often de- 
pendent on the length of time a priest served. At Saint Barnabas, for 
instance, we see the unusually long record of Father Marshall, and at 
the Cathedral Dean Hart’s long service of over forty years. Denver 
congregations normally should have attracted men for a long period 
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of time, but such was not always the case; more frequently, the service 
was of a shorter duration as at Saint Luke’s, Montclair:”° 


The Rev. C. A. Chrisman was succeeded by the Reverend T. T. 
Prentiss from South Carolina, whose sermons were the soul of 
brevity, but he had a young wife and new baby, so what could 
you expect? 


Prentiss was succeeded by the Reverend John Grainger, and, from 
1914 to 1916, by the Reverend Robert B. H. Bell. After Father Bell 
and a series of other men had left Saint Luke’s, the parish had its first 
long-time ministry in many years, that of the Reverend A. G. Harrison, 
who served from 1919 to 1926. 

During Father Bell’s rectorship at Saint Luke’s, a successful effort 
was made by churchmen to develop the Mission of Saint Thomas in 
East Denver, at 22nd and Dexter, which served six Church families. 
“At that time there were no sidewalks except in rare cases, streets were 
laid out but not surfaced, and prairie dogs and coyotes roamed amongst 
the sagebrush of the district.” The cornerstone of a brick church was 
laid September 8, 1908." Eventually the mission attracted the Reverend 
John W. Ohl and, eventually, Father Bell himself as its permanent 
pastor. 

The spread of the church into north Denver had developed Saint 
Paul’s mission at West 23rd and Federal in 1888; services were in- 
creasingly popular, and the congregation probably reached its peak 
of 133 members in 1909. All Saints’, which had been responsible 
for Saint Paul’s, opened another mission in the area called Berkeley; 
here they built the chapel of Saint James’ at the back of a lot at 39th 
and Winona Court. 

Thus, by 1917, Denver had two downtown churches, Emmanuel 
and Trinity, and in the near-downtown area eleven more parishes or 
missions. Trinity Memorial Parish, finding its downtown location a real 
opportunity for mission work, stayed in that area, but moved several 
blocks southwest to land left from the sale of the old Cathedral prop- 
erty at 20th and Lincoln. Here, at 2035 Glenarm, the congregation 
built a perpendicular Gothic brick church with a square tower using 
plans developed by the great American architect, Ralph Adams Cram; 
it was dedicated in 1907. Next door was the “fundamental” Denver 
Bible Institute, so that for many years the mingling of incense from 
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this strong Anglo-Catholic Church blended in the air with revival 
songs before the Institute moved to another location. 

The other Anglo-Catholic parish, Emmanuel, at 12th and Lipan 
Streets on the west side, was in an excellent location to render service 
to the county hospital, the Church Convalescent Home, and hundreds 
of disadvantaged people. As the neighborhood deteriorated, the parish 
finally became an Associate Mission, as we shall see later. 

During this period, some expansion of the Church took place in 
the area around Denver. On November 16, 1904, Archdeacon Bywater 
laid the cornerstone of Saint Matthew’s Church, Arvada. Dean Hart 
and the Reverend Henry Houghton represented the Denver clergy. 
It was a brick church, with buttresses and a tower, a copy of Saint Paul’s 
Church, Denver.” Regular services were read here and at Saint James’ 
Church, Berkeley, by various Denver clergy. At Morrison the Chapel 
of Saint Michael and All Angels held services in a rented room. Dr. 
Houghton himself developed Saint George’s Church, Cherrylyn, which 
opened without debt in 1912; this area south of Denver later was in- 
corporated as Englewood. In the mountains, Saint Mary’s Church, 
Como, was built in 1906. At Littleton, however, Saint Paul’s Church 
was closed by order of the Bishop in 1917. From that time to 1957 
the church held no services in Littleton. 

Some beginnings were made in small towns such as Pine Creek, 
served from Central City from 1901 to 1908, but these missions did 
not last long. 

As farming conditions improved in northeastern Colorado, and as 
more people began to settle in the area, the older parishes took on 
greater activities. Greeley, for instance, built a new stone church and 
parish house in the period from 1910 to 1914 under the leadership of 
the Reverend Benjamin W. Bonell, who came to Greeley from Manitou, 
where he had built Saint Andrew’s Church. Never a man of robust 
health, Bonell® “by his friendliness, consecration, missionary zeal, and 
artistic and intellectual interest” soon enlisted wide support for his 
parish, and a fine Indiana limestone church of English rural architecture 
was dedicated in December, 1910. 

The Rector, who had done informal work with theological students 
since 1910 in the tower room of the Church, started in 1919 a theo- 
logical school in a building next door. This house was in service until 
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1922. With his own money, and with support from Greeley business- 
men, Bonell then acquired ten acres of land on South Eighth Street, 
near the southern approach to town, and there for many years the 
College of Saint John the Evangelist was located. The Reverend Eric 
A. C. Smith, an early graduate, commented: 


The students took all their academic studies at Colorado State 
Teachers College, following a course of required subjects leading 
to a degree which they obtained during their residency at Saint 
John’s... In the early days, each priest who taught at Saint John’s 
devoted one full day each week, journeying to Greeley to teach 
his particular subject, without pay. From 1920 onwards a resi- 
dent faculty was present, including the Reverend Edward C. 
Johnson, brother of the Bishop. 


Finances were acquired in various ways: 


During the early years of the School, Dean Bonell would travel 
eastward, tell the story of the school, its goals and aspirations, 
and return in the fall with substantial donations from bishops, 
parishes and individuals, with which to finance the school, as well 
as registrations of new students, who would arrive from eastern 
states, shortly after his return. It was this valuable financial sup- 
port that kept the school operating until the serious depression in 
the 1930’s. 


In the two buildings of the Seminary, over seventy-five men were 
educated, ninety percent of whom entered the priesthood. Dean Bonell 
also built a small stone church dedicated to Saint Alban, at Windsor, 
Colorado, ten miles outside Greeley, doing much of the work with his 
own hands. Farther north, the mission of Saint James the Apostle at 
Ault (1910-1917) had a brief existence, and a congregation worshipped 
at La Salle during this period. 

From Fort Collins a mission had been established at Livermore, and 
at Fort Lupton a new brick church of Saint Andrew’s was built in 
1907; faculty members and students came from the Seminary to lead 
services. On All Saints’ Day, 1902, Archdeacon Bywater, reopening 
a mission founded in 1888, had held services in Loveland, meeting in 
the lodgeroom of the Woodmen of the World; during the following 
year he led the congregation in worship on the second and fourth Sun- 
days in the Roman Catholic Mission Church. The Roman Catholic 
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Diocese then gave the property to the Episcopal Church. In 1907 
the present Church was erected and became the nucleus for a wider 
mission, as a resut of which preaching was carried on at such places 
at Johnstown” and (in 1906) Berthoud. 

In May, 1903, the Archdeacon began work in Fort Morgan and in 
Sterling. Saint Paul’s, Fort Morgan was built of rock-faced cement 
blocks® at Kiowa and Prospect Streets. A small mission of Saint Mar- 
tin’s at Akron was served from Fort Morgan, from 1919 through 1935. 

Saint Luke’s Church, Brighton, came into existence October 18, 
1903, and services in the extreme northeastern part of the State com- 
menced when a mission was organized in the Court House at Julesburg, 
February 24, 1904. Nothing permanent, however, came from the en- 
deavor. As the Bishop envisioned the spread of the Church on the high 
plains, through Weld, Morgan, Logan, and Sedgwick Counties, the 
line along the Burlington Railroad seemed the most attractive. Sterling, 
the county seat of Logan County, had a mission in 1903. Baptisms were 
held in the old Byrd Bakery on Main Street, and later services were held 
in the opera house and in the Masonic Temple by priests from Fort 
Morgan and elsewhere. “Apple boxes and boards served as seats. A 
box, draped with a sheet, constituted an altar.” Eventually, the Sterling 
congregation was able to pay part of the salary of the vicar of Fort 
Morgan, and shared in his ministrations. All Saints’ Church was erected 
in 1915 and consecrated January 5, 1919. 

At the edge of the high mountains lay the three villages of Fairplay, 
Alma, and Como. Services were held in all three and in 1905 a frame 
house in Fairplay, given by the Bellinger family, was used as a Guild 
Hall and Church; it was finally sold about 1918. Leadville had no 
resident priest after the departure of the Reverend David C. Fleming 
in 1903. Services were held here intermittently and at Alma and Garo, 
however, between 1905 and 1914. 

To pay respect where it is due, the reader should reflect on the 
hard work which lay people of the plains and mountains put into 
the development and maintenance of any mission. In the periods be- 
tween visits of the clergy, lay readers kept the church open, women 
swept and garnished it, rounding up the faithful and keeping alive 
their sense of religious community. In such manner Saint Michael’s 
mission, Hugo, was started, developing into a frame buiding in 1909. 
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Later, a mission named “Gethsemane” began services in Cheyenne 
Wells, near the Kansas border. 

At Byers, due east of Denver in Arapahoe County, Archdeacon 
Schofield opened a new field in 1913, using Ascension Mission, organ- 
zed in Ascension week, 1904, as a base. The church building had 
been completed in October, 1907, but was destroyed by fire the fol- 
lowing February. A new church was finally erected in 1932. Much 
of the success of this small outpost was due to the continuous supprt 
of the women of the Church. In 1932 the name of the mission was 
changed to Saint Paul’s. 


The Southern Deanery, 1902-1917 


Expansion of the Church in southern Colorado went in two di- 
rections: the development of larger parishes in Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo, and the extension of smaller missions into the southeast. In 
Colorado Springs, both Grace Church and St. Stephen’s continued to 
grow, but the latter, in a more favorable residential spot, was able to 
expand its property by land additions; it was obvious by 1917 that 
the two parishes might merge with benefit to each. 

The small Negro mission of the Epiphany, Colorado Springs, 
emerged in 1908, when it acquired a frame church worth $4,000. It 
was dedicated June 8, 1910. Its congregation, which never exceeded 
fifty, was served by priests from the other two congregations and by 
such visiting rectors as the Reverend Henry B. Brown and the Rever- 
end Harry Rahming, who came down from the Church of the Re- 
deemer in Denver. Father Cartier from the West Indies was its first 
pastor.®> Father Vanloo and others established an enduring tradition 
for fine music. 

Colorado City and Manitou were at times charges on the surround- 
ing parishes and at other times capable of managing themselves. The 
fine stone church of Saint Andrew in Manitou was built in 1905 at 
a cost of $15,000, during the incumbency of the Reverend B. W. Bon- 
ell; Bishops Olmsted of Colorado and C. Hamilton of Ottawa laid the 
cornerstone. Farther into the mountains beyond Manitou lay vil- 
lages on the Colorado and Midland broad-gauge railroad — Wood- 
land Park, Divide, and Florissant. In each, and also at Cascade, the 
Church held services. In Divide, the small church of Saint David’s 
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was built. Dr. Bonell’s daughter, commenting on his development at 
Divide said: 


When he first went to Manitou in 1905, he began going up to Ute 
Pass, to hold weekday services at Divide. There were three saloons 
in Divide, but no church; so services were held in one of the 
saloons. They would cover the bar, get out beer kegs for extra 
seats, and set up an altar. The whole town would be there, and 
after service, Dr. Bonell would play the piano so they could have a 
dance. It wasn’t long till there was enough money to build a little 
wooden church, St. David’s. It still stands, though there is no 
longer a congregation there. 


At Hanover, in El Paso County, Christ Church occupied a frame 
building for some years. But the fortunes of the Church in mining 
towns varied with the booms and depressions of mining economy; both 
Cripple Creek and Victor show this pattern in their inability to do 
more than survive the recurring economic rise and fall of the period. 
The Cripple Creek strike of 1903 and the explosion of the next year 
were typical of a decade of labor unrest in the mines and coal fields 
of southern Colorado which contributed a malaise and sense of im- 
permanence that unfavorably affected the growth of the Church in 
the whole area. On occasion, a priest or deacon could be sent into the 
region, alternating morning and evening services at any two points. 
By 1910, there were 80 communicants at Cripple Creek out of a pop- 
ulation of 8,000; in Victor, 40 communicants out of 3,000. The 
Journal of the Council of the Diocese in 1903 noted a loss of 80 com- 
municants at these points in a single year! 

We have already seen the demise of the mother church of southern 
Colorado, Saint Peter’s, Pueblo, and the creation of Ascension Parish 
in 1891, from a majority of the old congregation. For a decade mem- 
bers planned a new church, but only in 1907 could lots be purchased 
—at Grand and 18th. In 1913, when the Reverend Thomas Casady 
(later Bishop of Oklahoma) was rector, the building finally was un- 
derway; Bishop Olmsted dedicated it Tune 21, 1914. 

Holy Trinity, which had been built of stone in 1883, had a frame 
parish house, built the same year, and a rectory, added in 1909. It 
had a steady congregation of around 200 during this time. A third 
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mission was developed March 1, 1890, in South Pueblo, to serve peo- 
ple near the great Bessemer Iron Works, in an area named “Bessemer” 
or “Irondale.” The parish house was built in 1890, a large frame struc- 
ture, divisible into three parts by means of sliding doors, making a 
church, a reading room, and a rectory, all in one. Deacons and priests 
new to the Diocese, such as the Reverend G. A. C. Lehman, served 
there, as well as clergy from neighboring parishes. One of the latter 
confessed that the workers and their families were on the whole “hard 
to arouse.” ’? A brick church was built in 1911 and a chapel in 1912; 
Saint James closed its doors in 1927 and the congregation merged with 
Holy Trinity in 1946. Work was begun in Pueblo among Negroes 
through the Mission of Saint Mary the Virgin in 1902, but it did not 
continue long.’ An unorganized mission dedicated to Saint Joseph 
appeared at the same time. 

At Florence, up the Arkansas River westward, Saint Alban’s Church 
and parish house were completed slowly. As money came in, the con- 
gregation applied it to further construction. The church was finally 
finished and consecrated in 1910. On Wednesday, June 17, 1913, the 
patronal feast of St. Alban, first British martyr, was held there, to 
give “devout thanks to Amighty God for the way He had led the 
mission in the past and of confident trust in His guidance for the fu- 
ture.’ Membership reached its high point with about 60 families, 
but that number declined after World War I. 

Christ Church, Canon City, received an offer for its church build- 
ing and lots and agreed to build elsewhere. Space being found at 8th 
and Harrison, the Woman’s Auxiliary agreed to finance the building 
of the rectory, and the cornerstone of the new stone Gothic church 
was laid October 22, 1902, with first services the following June. A 
later historian commented: “Construction of the present building was 
due to the untiring efforts of the parish. It was a unified spirit that 
has perhaps not been equalled since, and present parishoners will take 
example.” 

Twenty miles south from Pueblo, at Walsenburg, Saint Peter’s 
Church, in Huerfano County, was organized by Archdeacon Radcliffe 
April 17, 1903. Services had been held occasionally since 1898. The 
small brick church built in 1904 was the result of the cooperative 
planning of a few devoted Church members. As Mrs. Edna B. Leary 
put 1t: 
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It was a beautiful little building of red brick and the interior fin- 
ished in soft rose. The pews, Altar, and chancel were of a light 
gray tinted wood which was unvarnished, and the draperies were 
of a light gray tinted with wine. It really was an unusually attrac- 
tive church, particularly in the afternoon when the sun in the west 
shone through the rose tinted windows. A congregation of twenty- 
five or so were most faithful. 


Nearby, at Rugby, Limon, Junction City, and at Saint Mary’s Aguilar, 
services were conducted by missionaries from Walsenburg. 

Meanwhile, as agricultural development improved along the Ar- 
kansas east of Pueblo, an unorganized mission, named Saint Clement’s, 
was started at Manzanola, the care of which was in the hands of mis- 
sionaries at Rocky Ford or of the Archdeacon. At Rocky Ford, Saint 
Matthew’s Church occupied a rented building, in which various priests 
held fairly regular services. Las Animas, La Junta, and Lamar (where 
the Church originally was named Saint Matthew’s, then Saint Paul’s) 
were all part of this large mission field and in addition, Holly, Fow- 
ler, and Manzanola were given supplemental ministrations. Saint Ag- 
nes Memorial Church was established in Sugar City in 1901, and a 
beginning was later made at Ordway. 

The Church of the Messiah, Las Animas, was the largest congre- 
gation in the district. From here, and from Saint Andrew’s Church, 
La Junta, recurring efforts were made for systematic visitations with 
only moderate success; the mission at Lamar was given up in 1907, 
not to be renewed for forty years. 

Farther west, the San Luis Valley was a single mission field in the 
first two decades of the twentieth century, wherein a missionary was 
stationed at a central point such as Alamosa or Salida and traveled 
through the vast Valley; his labors were supplemented by visitations 
of the Archdeacon. Sometime in 1909 Mr. and Mrs. William F. Boyd 
started lay services in their home in Saguache as the Mission of the In- 
carnation. Archdeacon Schofield persuaded people in town to purchase 
a small building into which he then put furniture from the defunct 
mission at Villa Grove; a small organ was the gift of Dean Hart, who 
much enjoyed leading summer services in hotels along the Gunnison 
River and in the Valley. Later the furniture was once more moved to 
the Chapel of Saint Agnes at Crestone. Included in the missionary 
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work were churches at Creede, Del Norte, Monte Vista, La Jara, An- 
tonito (where the Church of the Epiphany was started on January 15, 
1904), and at Alamosa, where a new church in modern Spanish style” 
was built in 1930. From 1912 onwards, Monte Vista, like most of 
the other towns in the Valley, had no resident priest. 

We have seen new churches started in the cities and in the larger 
towns. A sisterhood and a theological seminary were begun, and the 
role of the Church in higher education was sharply defined and limited. 

On October 21, 1918, Bishop Olmsted died at Saybrook, Connec- 
ticut, where he had lived since his retirement.** Remembered by all 
who were touched by his eloquence and noble purpose, Bishop Olm- 
std served yet another purpose, a cautionary image against Over-trust 
and under-examination. In the words of his successor, he was a man 
of unusual talents and gracious manners: 


He was not a financier and he was the victim of one whom he 
trusted. He did not have the help that I received, and he was the 
scape-goat, not merely of his own faults, but of a system which 
placed upon him burdens that he had no talents for carrying. 


It would be interesting to speculate whether a certain timorousness 
in the handling of Diocesan financial matters in the next several dec- 
ades might not have its roots in the era now closed. 

In the first two decades of the twentieth century, the Church grew 
slowly. From a total of 5315 members in 1900, there were 6613 in 
another ten years, 6851 in 1917. There were 47 clergy in 1900, 48 
in 1910, 57 in 1917. Income grew from $96,426 in 1900 to $161,000 
in 1917, and by every other measure of physical growth” the Diocese 
made small but steady gains, in spite of the fact that it had no resi- 
dent diocesan from 1914 to 1917. It is possible to imagine, however, 
the gains which might have been made under aggressive Diocesan 
Jeadership. On the other hand, certain factors should be stressed. 
Money and men were hard to come by in this area which was only 
slowly emerging from the frontier. Clergy were unwilling to remain 
long in small towns or in churches which paid small stipends, so the 
rate of clergy turnover was understandably high. 

Another factor was the uncertainty of business conditions in Colo- 
rado. From the beginning of Bishop Spalding’s episcopate in 1874 a 
major secondary post-war depression lasted until 1879, to be suc- 
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ceeded by a four-year period of prosperity and, in turn, by a four- 
year depression beginning in 1884. The Panic of 1893, the “Rich 
Man’s Panic” of 1907, the War Depression of 1914 and 1915, although 
each was succeeded by a period of relative prosperity, led to the re- 
tention of funds which might have gone into church programs and 
buildings. One concludes that a period of rapid expansion of the mis- 
sion field and of development of complex real estate and stock hold- 
ings was inevitably followed by a period of readjustment and reas- 
sessment. Another factor in the slow growth of the Church at this 
period may have been the separation of Colorado into two jurisdic- 
tions. Let us now look at the history of that experiment before at- 
tempting to assess its importance for the welfare of the Diocese as 
a whole. 


3: The Church 
in Western Colorado 


1892-1919 


The Missionary District of Western Colorado was born in 1892, a 
product of optimism and frustration — optimism on the part of Bishop 
Spalding that the western slope would soon be as populous as any east- 
ern state of like size, and frustration resulting from the impossibility 
of administering a Diocese formed like a tent stretched along the ridge- 
pole of the Continental Divide. Because many in the Diocese shared 
his opinion and hopes, the members of the Council of the Church in 
Colorado petitioned the General Convention which met in Baltimore 
in October, 1892, that they be permitted to organize the western part 
of the state as a separate missionary district. 


The Missionary District is Created 


Favorable action by both Houses of Convention on October 13, 
1892, constituted the District, an area of 38,000 square miles with a 
population of 51,000. Its eastern boundary ran along the eastern boun- 
daries of the following counties, as they now exist in Colorado: Jack- 
son, Grand, Summit, Pitkin, and Gunnison. At this point, the line 
ran along the southern boundary of Gunnison county, so as to exclude 
the whole of the San Luis Valley, then dropped south along the east- 
ern edge of Mineral and Archuleta counties to the southern boundary 
of the state. Nineteen counties comprised this District, one of which 
was almost as large as the State of Massachusetts. For this area the 
General Convention on October 21, 1892, selected William Morris 
Barker a priest of thirty-nine, as the first Bishop. The corporation 
for holding Church property received a charter as “The Episcopal 
Church in Western Colorado.” 
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Saint Davyid’s, Divide. Photo, 
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Saint Barnabas of the Valley, Cortez. 
Photo, Hutsell, Cortez 
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Bishop Barker had been born in Towanda, Pennsylvania, May 12, 
1854, and was educated at his father’s classical school in Germantown 
before being graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1873 
and Berkeley Divinity School in 1876. He served as priest in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and in Baltimore, and was rector of Saint Paul’s Church, 
Duluth, Minnesota, when he was elected bishop.’ He was consecrated 
there January 25, 1893, met Bishop Spalding in Denver for a confer- 
ence on February 18, and then set out for his new headquarters at 
Glenwood Springs. 

Coloradans call the territory of his jurisdiction the “western slope,” 
but the area embraces several unique districts. Each of several regions 
is formed by the basin of a part of the great Colorado river system. 
In the north, the Bear and the White Rivers drain two separate areas. 
Farther south, the Grand (now called the Colorado) flows southwest- 
ward. At its junction with the Gunnison, the town of Grand Junc- 
tion (then with a population of 12,000), is located. Still farther 
south, the Gunnison River divides the district into two more parts. 

In 1893, the whole of western Colorado was still considered a min- 
ing area, most of its wealth coming from a dozen or so busy silver- 
mining towns, among them Telluride, Rico, Ouray, Silverton, Lake 
City, and Aspen. The great marble quarries above Marble produced 
some of the finest materials in America from which, after the first 
World War, the tomb of the Unknown Soldier and the Lincoln Me- 
morial were made. The coal fields of Routt County were believed to 
be more extensive than all the mines of Pennsylvania. Wealth in 
lesser degree came from farming in the lower Grand Valley, in Delta 
County, and along the Uncompahgre River. Only two things seemed 
essential to make this area part of the great inland empire — water 
for irrigation and easy transportation. Within a decade, it was pre- 
dicted, both would be plentifully available through government and 
private aid. 

The population was divided among Indians on the Southern Ute 
Reservation, Spanish-Americans, and settlers from the East; most of 
the latter were Protestants. Spiritual leadership was not lacking, but 
all churches depended on itinerant clergy and found that even in the 
larger towns there was considerable turnover of pastors and priests. 
Bishop Brewster, commenting on popular interests in 1910 said that 
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the settlers were:* “largely preoccupied with material interests, as is 
natural among people engaged in subduing the earth.” 

With large families, living widely separated, in an area where the 
cost of living was high, the people of the Western Slope needed spiri- 
tual leadership which the District was created to supply. Looking back 
with the advantage of hindsight, we can easily see that the creation 
of such a district was not a good move, and its subsequent attachment 
to Utah was even less fortunate. But in 1892 the outlook was good. 
A year later it was clouded by the demonitization of silver and the 
ensuing depression as silver mines closed. Bishop Spalding’s address of 
1891,’ on the contrary, foresaw three dioceses, one at Denver, one at 
Pueblo, one in western Colorado, “and they will all be large dioceses.” 

But Bishop Barker’s first Report to the Board of Missions con- 
trasted with that mood of optimism:* 


There are many clouds drifting across the bright future of Western 
Colorado which cast deep shadows here and there. One cannot 
walk calmly down the streets of a mining town when he knows 
that 2,500 men are out of work in that town alone. There is no 
money for fruit or agricultural productions and money is scarce. 


The inheritance he entered upon was a small but good one, thanks 
to the unremitting labors for a third of a century of bishops, clergy, 
and laity who preceded him. With uncanny ability Bishop Spalding 
had picked up excellent properties for church sites across the state and 
had begun an endowment fund for the episcopate which promised re- 
wards in later years. The greatest problem thus was one of logistics — 
how to care for souls across a wide and difficult terrain. The new 
bishop traveled 19,849 miles in the first eight months, wrote, he tells 
us, 1080 letters, and saw personally the congregations of each of the 
fourteen parishes and missions. At the outset he was sanguine: 


The outlook for the future is most encouraging, shadowed only 
by the financial troubles which have paralyzed all our industries. 
I am not discouraged, although at times it is hard to see much sun- 


light on the pathway. 

His first staff contained nine clergy: Olin E. Ostenson, Frank Wil- 
liams Henry, Hiram Bullis, William Samuel Bishop, Charles William 
Hodder, David C. Patten, Heman Franklin Parshall, Arnoldus Miller, 
and John Wallis Ohl. We have encountered some of these priests be- 
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fore, and shall again; their ministry was long and fruitful. They as- 
sembled for the Primary Convocation of the District in the Church 
of the Good Samaritan, Gunnison, from September 19 to 21, 1893, 
coming from sixteen parishes or missions, all except Meeker located 
along the railroad. The total value of buildings in the District was 
$44,440. Bishop Barker received from the Board of Missions $1,500 
a year, to supplement the stipend of four missionaries. Churches rep- 
resented in the first Convocation were: Meeker, Saint James’; Glen- 
wood Springs, Saint Barnabas’; Aspen, Christ; Breckenridge, Saint John 
Baptist; Crested Butte, Saint Mark’s; Grand Junction, Saint Matthew’s; 
Montrose, Saint Paul’s; Pitkin, Saint Bartholomew; Gunnison, Good 
Samaritan; Lake City, Saint James; Ouray, Saint John; Telluride, Saint 
Michael; Rico, Saint Luke; Silverton, Ascension; and Durango, Saint 
Mark’s. Later, several dozen missions or preaching stations (‘South 
Canon” near Glenwood, for instance) were set up, but had no perma- 
nency. 


The conditions of life here are peculiar and the outlook uncertain. 
It would have been easy to expend all sums received, but it would 
not have been wise. The uncertainty of the future of mining 
towns and the difficulty of securing the right man almost baffle 
the efforts to make or hold advances. 


His hopes becoming increasingly less sanguine for the rapid develop- 
ment of the church in Colorado, he had asked to be translated, giving 
ill health as his reason. He died February 21, 1901, at the age of 46. 


The District as Part of Utah 


Few gains were made in the next several years, as the District was 
without local episcopal oversight; times became increasingly difficult 
with continuing labor unrest resulting from the Depression of 1893. 
The House of Bishops then placed the District under the administra- 
tion of the Right Reverend Abiel Leonard, who since 1889 had been 
Bishop of the Missionary District of Salt Lake. From 1895 to 1899 
his title, authorized by a commission of the Presiding Bishop, was 
that of “Missionary Bishop of Nevada, Utah, and Western Colorado.” 
It might be questioned whether this enlargement of the district was 
wise; Bishop Franklin Spencer Spalding later commented that Colo- 
rado was added to Utah, ‘“‘a state which it resembles as little as it 
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does China.’ Utah, Nevada, and the southwestern tip of Wyoming 
added up to an area of 160,000 square miles; Western Colorado was 
one-fourth of this area, but it alone was larger than New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Jersey 
together, and here the Bishop had fewer clergy than these eastern 
states had bishops.” 

Bishop Abiei Leonard’ had been born June 28, 1848, at Fayette, 
Missouri, had been graduated in 1870 from Dartmouth and in 1873 
from General Theological Seminary. From Sedalia, Missouri, he went 
to Hannibal, then to Atchison, Kansas, and was consecrated Mission- 
ary Bishop ot Nevada and Utah in Christ Church, St. Louis, in 1888. 
He labored manfully throughout his vast jurisdiction, and was grateful 
for such improvements in transportation as the continuing penetration 
of the railroad into most of western Colorado. A dedicated man, he 
reported:* “I am doing my part as traveling missionary in the mean- 
time. The work is always a pleasure to me, and I marvel that young 
men are not anxious to have a share in the real pleasures of this west- 
ern work.” He was a remarkably popular bishop, and his death from 
typhoid fever on December 3, 1903, was the subject of long news- 
paper comment.” 

In the beginning only five clergymen were resident in the jurisdic- 
tion: “I do not believe that five more earnest, devoted and self-sacri- 
ficing men can be found in any jurisdiction .. . Any bishop may con- 
sider himself happy to be blessed with such co-laborers. It cannot be 
denied that the jurisdiction has seen great adversity since it was set 
oft from Colorado ... When the jurisdiction was erected, there were, 
I believe, three self-supporting parishes. Now there are none, but I 
believe that it is only a question of a little time when two of them 
will be self-supporting again, and a new one added.” Towns such as 
Gunnison, however, were so adversely affected financially from the 
Depression of 1893, that for over ten years they were unable to 
recover, 

The General Convention of 1898 changed the name of the juris- 
diction to the Missionary District of Salt Lake, to include Utah, West- 
ern Colorado, and Nevada. The flat land was always relieved by the 
mountains, at once awesome and treacherous. Bishop Barker, in a 
recruiting pamphlet of 1894, had commented: 
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Western Colorado is about as large in size as Ohio, and nine times 
as large as Connecticut. If you will take the ‘Continental Divide” 
as the nave of some glorious cathedral, you will have the smaller 
ranges of mountains running east and west like flying buttresses, 
and, as in a picture, you can see high up in the mountains the min- 
ing towns, and then the valleys widen out, here and there are 
mesas, with an agricultural population, and farther on where the 
mountains break and roll away to the West, the cattle country 
with its herds on a hundred hills. 


To cover this vast country and to visualize its problems for staff 
and buildings, each new bishop traveled by train and wagon, visiting 
his missionaries, trying to provide for their wants, and encouraging 
each man to widen his field of influence:” 


Northwest from Breckenridge we find Grand and Routt counties. 
They are off the line of the railways. In company with the Rev. 
Mr. Ostenson” (who, by the way, is one of the best missionaries 
I ever met) I took a team and drove for twelve days through these 
counties, holding a service every night. We visited Grand Lake, 
Hot Sulpher Springs, Kremmling, Egeria Park, Steamboat Springs, 
Hahn’s Peak, Hayden and Craig. 


High mobility of clergy was always a serious problem. The Reverend 
Olin Ostenson had just begun to clear up the debt at Meeker when 
he was moved on to other duties. This sort of change was a frequent 
occurrence. But all men had to be on the move to care for widely 
scattered people. Bishop Leonard secured a lot in Steamboat Springs, 
hoping, as he said’® “that I shall be able to put a missionary in that 
part of the state some time next summer. I desire to have a man who 
will spend the entire summer on horseback going from place to place, 
visiting the people and holding services.” Finally, Archdeacon Sib- 
bald built a church here, having presented his first confirmation class 
in 1900. 

In 1896 ‘an interested churchwoman from Missouri” provided a 
small chapel at Grand Lake, which was named “Mount Calvary,” in 
which services were maintained for a few weeks every summer. A 
beginning was also made at Yampa, so that slowly the map of north- 
western Colorado could show the presence of more preaching stations 
and missions. 
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Work in the central part of western Colorado went more rapidly. 
Grand Junction, a town of 4,000 by 1895, could be reached by a night’s 
ride of 275 miles from Salt Lake City. When Bishop Leonard arrived 
he found a church which had been closed about three years, its win- 
dows all broken out. “I determined at once to resume work at this 
point if I did nothing else, because I was so impressed with the im- 
portance of the place.” He brought a resident priest down from Gun- 
nison, and saw to his satisfaction that the work grew rapidly. 

At Delta, then a town of 2,000 people, on the narrow-gauge east 
of Grand Junction, the Bishop and the Reverend Arnoldus Miller held 
the first services of the Church, and received from the town company 
the offer of four lots for church and rectory. The Bishop was not 
slow to accept: “If some generous person will give me $500 I think 
we can secure on the spot the balance which may be required to build 
a simple church. A room has been secured and regular services begun.” 
And so it went: a “pretty little brick church” was built in 1901 at 
Delta, where services had been held since 1895. New Castle had 
services in 1895, De Becque the following year. Montrose, the county 
seat of vast Montrose County, was fortunate in its pastor: “Mr. Miller 
has come to stay. He is the kind of man every Missionary Bishop wel- 
comes. He is faithful, earnest and diligent. He has secured a little 
home of his own, and has become a fruit raiser. Bishop Barker loaned 
him $300 on his ranch to build a little house... A man who is will- 
ing to sit down in a place determined to remain,and to do so much 
to care for himself should be warmly encouraged.” Mr. Miller preached 
throughout Montrose County, starting missions at such places as Co- 
lona (1907-1914). 

The Bishop saw that mining could not continue to be productive, 
and that money might be better spent in agricultural centers in these 
great river valleys. Continuing labor strife in such a place as Aspen, 
for instance, so reduced the population that by 1903 its Episcopal 
congregation was almost wholly gone. It had been a great silver- 
mining town of 15,000, some forty miles from the railhead, and had 
built an opera house, a fine park, had two Episcopal churches (Christ 
Church and Saint John’s) and a small streetcar system, when its luck 
completely ran out. Saint John’s Church building was moved to Mar- 
ble in 1910. 

Breckenridge the Bishop found to be only one hundred miles from 
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Denver and wondered “when we shall cease from our policy of bound- 
ing a jurisdiction by arbitrary lines instead of grouping our work 
about convenient centers.” He could promise the small congregation 
with its “nice little church” only occasional services. 

In the far southwest, the Bishop maintained services at the seven 
centers which had been in operation in 1893 when the District had 
been formed, and added regular services at Mancos in 1897 and at 
Creede the following year. Durango, an important smelter town of 
7,000, was a natural center for missionary extension, from which the 
rector cared for Rico and Telluride and made an occasional trip into 
New Mexico and over the mountains to Silverton. In 1896 a mission 
was started at Dolores, north of Cortez. At Telluride, Ouray, Lake 
City, and elsewhere, the work went on or limped behind as mission- 
aries could be found to care for these places, but they were as remote 
as any spot on the old frontier and often duplicated the temporary lag 
in culture which those places had experienced; in the brawling life of 
mining towns the zest for religion often came far behind an affection 
for wealth. It is to the credit of the bishops who lived in Salt Lake, 
however, that they did what they could, hampered though they were 
by distance and inadequate resources. 

From December 3, 1903, until December 14, 1904, the Presiding 
Bishop of the American Church, Daniel S. Tuttle, then Bishop of Mis- 
souri and former Bishop of Salt Lake, cared for the District. He it 
was who read the committal service for Bishop Leonard:: 


For nearly sixteen years he had served as a faithful soldier in an 
outpost singularly needing wisdom, firmness, and watchful care. 
His wearied body rests on the Mount Olivet hillside . . . Devotion 
to duty and cheerful patience in meeting toils were his character- 
istics and the Church Militant will allow no effacement of his 
name from her roll of honor. 


Bishop Millspaugh of Topeka made the necessary episcopal visitation 
to Western Colorado that year. 

The House of Bishops then selected the Reverend Franklin Spen- 
cer Spalding,” son of the late Diocesan of Colorado, as Bishop of Salt 
Lake. Born in Erie, Pennsylvania, March 13, 1865, the eldest of five 
children, he had attended Princeton and General Theological Semin- 
ary, from which he was graduated in 1891. Made deacon and priest 
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by his father, he became warden of Jarvis Hall in Denver and dis- 
tinguished himself in the pulpit and on the lecture platform: “What 
impressed his hearers was the moral courage and the enthusiastic earnest- 
ness of the man himself.” 

From 1897 to 1904 he had returned to become rector of Saint 
Paul’s Church, Erie, Pennsylvania. Meeting in Boston in 1904, the 
General Convention elected him Bishop, and on December 14 he was 
consecrated at Erie. He arrived in Utah early the following year; in 
the next eight months he traveled 19,936 miles by rail, 1159 by stage 


* His pastoral journeys through western Colorado took 


and wagon.’ 
him through lands he had visited as a priest some twelve years before, 
when he had made a survey for the purpose of establishing Sunday 
Schools. 

For the next ten years, Frank Spalding was to labor in his western 
district, still a large one: “from Tonopah, Nevada, to Durango, Colo- 
rado, in the southeast, by the shortest railroad route, he had to travel 
200 miles farther than from Portland, Maine, to Omaha, Nebraska.” 
He traveled through Western Colorado, confirming and ministering 
to small flocks of church people, universally beloved and respected. 
This pastoral work, costly though it was of time and physical strength, 
was less difficult, however, than the innumerable forays he had to 
make to the East Coast and to California, Oregon, and Washington, to 
secure money for men and missions; in this work he was wonderfully 
successful. He became a well-publicized champion of the cause of 
workingmen, however, and in that area he encountered considerable 
opposition. As Spalding himself said,’ “the man who does the con- 
ventional work among the superintendents and their families does not 
touch the common workman, while the man who reaches the common 
workman is looked at with suspicion by those in authority.” 

In December, 1907, at the consecration of Edward J. Knight as 
Bishop of Western Colorado, Spalding commented: ‘Behind all the 
movement for social uplift outside the religious organizations today, 
is a philosophy which is as yet unappropriated by the Church, and yet 
which is, I believe, true. It is based upon the fact that environment 
has most to do with the making of the product, and that therefore 
the chief work of any organization desiring success must be to create 
right conditions.” Herein lay the social philosophy of his episcopate. 
He saw the problems of his district clearly. His comment on mining 
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towns is classic:"* ‘Mining camps are of two kinds, living and dead. 
When they are alive they are very much alive, and when they are 
dead, they are very dead. When a strike is made, thousands of pros- 
pectors rush to the new section, a town is laid out, lots are sold at 
high prices, money is plentiful and it is easy to build a church and 
support a missionary.” 

Bishop Spalding’s career was cut short when he was run down by 
an automobile and killed on the streets of Salt Lake City, September 
25, 1914. His funeral was one of great dignity, attended by multi- 
tudes of all faiths. His body was brought to Denver on a special rail- 
road car, and the service was read by Dean Hart, Bishop Paddock of 
Western Oregon, Bishop Brewster of Western Colorado, Bishop Thomas 
of Wyoming, and Bishop Williams of Nebraska. His short life had 
been one of great service and dedicated purpose. He was convinced 
that the Church as a part of American life had the right and duty to 
judge men and movements. Beyond cathedral and court house, he was 
well remembered. Howard Melish comments on his relationship with 
one small village, that of Atchee, a railroad town on the Uintah Rail- 
way in Western Colorado:” 


When visiting, as his custom was three times a year, the missions 
in the “Uintah Country,” Bishop Spalding would usually purposely 
stop over the twenty-four hours until the next train, and not 
only hold service, but call on every family in the little town, bap- 
tizing several infants and making himself the friend of all, what- 
ever their religious affiliations or antipathies. Atchee was not in 
his district after 1907, but he knew that this remote region could 
rarely be visited by the Bishop of Western Colorado. When the 
news of his death reached Atchee the people assembled at the little 
school, without minister or other leader. One woman opened the 
Prayer Book and with broken voice. amid the half suppressed sobs 
of men and women as they knelt about her, she read the burial 
service. 


He had come to western Colorado in 1904 with memories and 
with fresh hopes. In the twelve years since he had last been there, “the 
old towns have doubled in population, new towns have sprung up, 
great tracts of arid land have been reclaimed.”” His report of 1906°° 
commented that the population had increased from 51,525 in 1890 
to 120,000, at a far more rapid rate in rural agricultural areas than in 
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mining communities, where loss of population was common and regu- 
lar. The Denver and Northwestern Railroad was about to open the 
Routt County area and penetrate into northwestern Colorado. The 
river valleys were remarkably fertile in these years; all argued for a 
rich crop of clergy and congregations, but such was not to be the case. 
Seven priests and one deacon ministered to this vast area in 28 parishes, 
missions, and preaching stations. Three new church buildings had 
arisen, which meant that thirteen church buildings now existed; all 
but Grand Junction, however, were organized missions. Constant 
travel was still necessary. The Reverend Irenaeus Trout, reporting” 
in 1905 on his ‘“‘nine-hundred-mile parish,” said he ‘must use the 
saddle almost daily to cover it.” 


The District Is Recreated, 1907 


Bishop Frank S. Spalding relinquished the jurisdiction of Western 
Colorado in December, 1907. At that time there were eight clergy 
in charge of twenty-eight places, varying in status from parishes to 
unorganized missions. In the almost-unoccupied northwest, the cen- 
ter for missionary activity was Saint James’ Church, Meeker, which 
had a resident priest, a church, and a rectory. The nearest rail-point, 
reached by stage, was Rifle, due south; here was a small unorganized 
mission. From Rifle through Meeker the old stage road bent northeast 
through Craig and Hayden, both of which places had small missions, 
then to Steamboat Springs, where the District owned lots for an even- 
tual church. North of Steamboat, there was a preaching station at 
Hahn’s Peak. South of Steamboat lay Yampa, where again the Church 
owned lots; services were held there beginning in 1906. Preaching 
stations were set up at such spots as Angora, between 1911 and 1916, 
at Axial, and elsewhere, such as Hot Sulphur Springs (1913-1919), 
At Kremmling:” 


The Bishop makes an annual trip holding many services. In the 
towns, the Methodist and Congregational churches are lent to him 
and in the country places he uses school houses. 


These valleys of the Yampa and the White Rivers were part of an 
area of 10,000 square miles, early penetrated by Bishop John EF. Spal- 
ding, later by Archdeacon Ostenson and the Reverend Arthur Wjl- 
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liams, usually traversed by itinerant clergy. So far, however, the 
Church had lagged grievously in taking up her options. 

Elsewhere, however, things went better. Farther south, along the 
main line of the railroad, west of the Continental Divide, churches had 
been started at Breckenridge, at Glenwood, at Aspen, at Rifle, and 
Grand Junction. Under the leadership of the Reverend C. W. G. Lyon, 
Saint Matthew’s Church at Grand Junction had shown such growth 
that it was now considered the logical spot for a cathedral, should 
diocesan status be achieved. From Grand Junction two small missions, 
at Atchee and Mack, were opened between 1910 and 1916. At Fruita, 
in the midst of a rapidly developing fruit industry, services were held 
from 1906 onwards. Farther south, Delta, headquarters of the large 
valley, had been opened to white settlers after 1881, when the Indians 
had been relocated in Utah. Here the transformation from an area 
of sagebrush and grease-wood by the introduction of water had given 
impetus to population growth. As the center for church work in Delta 
County, the county seat had a small new church dedicated to St. Luke. 
On a spur of the railroad northeast lay the small towns of Hotchkiss, 
Paonia, and Somerset, distributing centers for the fertile valley of the 
north fork of the Gunnison. 

Encounters of priest and people such as the following were common: 


Paonia is a small but growing town in western Colorado. But it 
has no church, so when the missionary from Delta came to hold 
the first services a “pool and billiard hall” was the only available 
place. The next morning we held our first Communion service 
in Paonia. It was celebrated as of old in an “Upper Room.” Half 
a dozen of the faithful attended. Among these was a devout and 
faithful soul who said at the close of the service, ‘“This is the first 
opportunity I have had to receive my Communion for twenty 
Vearsea 


Near Delta, a small one-room school, called from its color, ‘The 
Pea Green School House,” was used for services and informal meetings 
of the fifty or so ranch people of the area. At Hotchkiss, a town of 
900, twenty-five miles from Delta, and at Paonia, another ten miles 
away, missionaries held services once a month. At Paonia, lots were 
secured for $170; meanwhile a former billiard hall, a square wooden 
building with a slanting roof, was used for worship. 
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South of Delta, the railroad runs through level country into Olathe 
and Montrose, where a spur connects Lake City, Gunnison, and Pitkin 
with eastern Colorado. By 1906, the Gunnison tunnel for water diver- 
sion into the Uncompahgre Valley had already doubled Montrose’s 
population; here in 1905 the church had turned a small wooden frame 
structure into a brick building; a year without any resident clergy, 
however, had considerably lowered morale, in spite of the summer 
service of theological students:” 


Indifference, the almost inevitable result of a closed church, though 
broken up in the practical side of the church life, shows itself in 
the tendency to neglect the services. Perhaps a less bare, a more 
churchly interior would help to remedy this tendency. 


Requests for prayer-desks, lecterns, and altar furnishings are frequent 
in clergy reports at this time. The typical church, when well-furnished, 
had a small, carved altar of oak, two candlesticks, a cross, and a simple 
curtained reredos. Of stained glass and fine organs there were few 
examples, though a vested choir of fifteen or twenty adult voices was 
found here and there. 

From Silverton southward and westward, the San Juan mountains 
which rise in incomparable snow-covered grandeur permitted the 
church to do no more than develop a string of missions through the 
mountain towns. Clergy visited in winter as often as weather would 
permit, but even in better weather they still were hampered by in- 
frequent train and stage services. The Reverend W. W. Fleetwood, 
wrote from Durango, a town of 6,500:%4 


We are obliged to depend upon one little narrow gauge railroad 
for transportation. Durango, which is the commercial center of 
this part of the State, is fifty-one hours from Salt Lake City, al- 
though the actual distance is only 550 miles. And this has a con- 
siderable bearing upon Missionary work, for it increases the diff- 
culty of combining the work in places that are close together. 


Silverton, some four and a half hours from Durango, was a point 
which could be reached easily in summer. One fall evening just before 
the Reverend Mr. Fleetwood started out for services the next day, he 
received a telephone call asking him to postpone his journey on account 
of a snow storm: 
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At first I was rather indignant that the service should be post- 
poned for such a reason, but I afterwards found that I had con- 
siderable to learn about snow storms in the mountains. Had I gone 
to Silverton that day I would have been obliged to remain there 
for 33 days, for the next morning snow slides blocked the Ani- 
mas Canon and cut Silverton off from all communication for 
nearly five weeks. When I did make the trip, some six weeks later, 
I rode through a snow tunnel cut through one of those slides that 
was over 200 feet long and nearly 50 feet deep. 


Mancos, west of Durango, by the turn of the century was the out- 
fitting point for trips to the ruins at Mesa Verde. Here a small mission 
of fifteen people met monthly in the Methodist Church or the Masonic 
Hall. Saint Luke’s, Rico, which was a going concern by 1893, and 
Saint Michael’s, Telluride, as well as Saint James’ Church, Ouray, were 
On a circuit of missions visited during this period as often as once 
a month, 

East of Durango, Bishop Spalding visited Pagosa Springs in 1905. 
A town of 1,200, the center of a lumber district and famous for hot 
and cold springs, it seemed to Mr. Fleetwood to have real possibilities 
for a church:* 


At the Bishop’s request I visited Pagosa in October, and arrived 
there in a blinding snow storm, having been nearly twelve hours 
in traveling ninety miles. The services had been announced for 
the following evening in the little Baptist church, which is not 
in use. With one of the Churchmen of the town I shoveled ten 
feet of snow from the steps, built the fire and cleaned the build- 
ing and making it as presentable as possible. That night the 
thermometer registered 4 degrees below zero, and 18 people at- 
tended the service. Directly back of the platform was a window 
about three feet square, without any glass, and in front of the 
platform, to the right, was a red hot stove. In seeking to escape 
the cold draught from one, and the hot blast from the other, I 
moved to the other side of the platform in preaching, and found 
myself in front of the old Methodist Parson, who punctuated my 
sermon by such remarks as “That’s right, brother, Amen,” etc. 


In 1907 the House of Bishops decided that the interests of the 
Church would be better served by a bishop who could devote his full 
time to western Colorado. Accordingly, General Convention, meeting 
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in Richmond that year, re-created the Missionary District of Western 
Colorado and elected the Reverend Edward Jennings Knight as its 
bishop. Born in Philadelphia November 17, 1864, Knight had studied 
at Columbia University and had been graduated from the General 
Theological Seminary in 1891. Ordained priest next year, he became 
rector of Christ Church, Trenton, New Jersey, its first rector and his 
only parish. There he carried on a remarkably successful missionary 
program. He was consecrated™ at his parish church by his father-in- 
law, the Bishop of New Jersey, and the bishops of Newark and Central 
Pennsylvania. Bishop Spalding, a seminary classmate and personal 
friend, preached the sermon. He then departed for Glenwood Springs, 
headquarters of the new District. 

We have only one report from Bishop Knight, covering the brief 
period of his episcopate from January 1 to November 1, 1908. Shortly 
thereafter, he caught “mountain fever” while walking from Marble to 
Redstone, and died at Glenwood, Colorado, November 15, after an 
illness of five weeks: 


It was in St. Paul’s Church, Marble, that the late Bishop Knight 
held his last service and preached his last sermon. Leaving Marble 
on that Sunday afternoon, he traveled on foot twelve miles down 
the canyon to Red Stone, a mission station, where in the evening 
he was again intending to hold service; but on arriving in that 
camp his strength failed him and he had to forego the service. 
He returned to his home in Glenwood Springs where he took to 
his bed, and a few days later passed quietly away. The building 
of the church was his last achievement. How fitting it was that 
he should have closed his ministry in the church which he had 
just completed. 


He and his clergy had made an excellent beginning, seeing the number 
of priests rise from 8 to 11, serving 19 places, caring for 48 parishes, 
missions, and preaching-stations.”* The First Annual Convention heard 
of work in completely new places: Ophir, Sargents (served from Gun- 
nison) ; Cardiff and Red Cliff, near Glenwood; Carbondale, Coal Basin, 
Capital Creek, Emma, Redstone, Marble (from Aspen); Axial and 
Maybell, out of Meeker; Lajane (from Montrose); Palisade and Grand 
Valley, near Grand Junction; Dillon, Frisco, and Kokomo, part of a 
circuit out of Breckenridge. Later, such places as Lily Park were added. 

From now on for several years a rash of places broke out on the 
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ecclesiastical map, showing where some priest had held services, gather- 
ing the faithful and the curious together for meetings and probing the 
possibilities of sustained Episcopal services. In the very nature of things 
—sparse population, the competition from other churches and the 
abiding problem of great distances, most of these spots were not destined 
to flourish long. At others, such as Marble, 40 miles south of Glenwood, 
there seemed greater possibility of continuance. Local church people 
gave land; Saint John’s Church, Aspen, was brought to Marble, and 
a steeple added to the church. From 1909 onwards a thriving Sunday 
School, a Boys Club, and a Ladies Guild were evidences of solid achieve- 
ments. Redstone was served from Aspen briefly between 1908 and 
1910. 

Bishop Knight’s brief life on the western slope, so full of promise, 
and so tragically cut short, was one which strongly impressed his con- 
temporaries. His successor related a telling incident:*° 


Buford was this summer the scene of a striking incident. A party 
of Eastern capitalists, interested in the development of the coun- 
try round about, stopped at this point [the junction of the forks 
of the White River] to inspect one of their ranches. The name of 
Bishop Knight being mentioned, the Rev. Dr. Minturn, a Presby- 
terian clergyman from Trenton, who was one of the party, gave 
the others an enthusiastic account of the bishop’s self--sacrificing 
labors, and on the spot the sum of $200 was raised toward a church 
at Buford to commemorate Bishop Knight, although not one of 
the company was a member of the Episcopal Church. 


No congregation had been too small for him. His large heart™ 
“went out to the lonely members of his flock scattered here and there. 
His life was a constant round of labors. After visiting the towns on 
the railroad he started to visit the outlying places by wagon, often 
sleeping on the ground under the wagon . . . His was an example of 
the ideal Pastor and Chief Shepherd.” 

His successor, the Right Reverend Benjamin Brewster, was a man 
of 48 when he took over the District on June 17, 1909. Born at New 
Haven, Connecticut, November 25, 1860, he was educated at Yale 
and at General Seminary, where he was graduated in 1886. He became, 
successively, vicar of Calvary Chapel, New York City, and Rector of 
the Church of the Holy Communion, South Orange, New Jersey. We 
have seen him already as rector of Grace Church, Colorado Springs, 
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from 1895 to 1906. For the next five years Brewster was Dean of 
Saint Mark’s Cathedral, Salt Lake City, and he was consecrated there 
on uneel7.41909. 

From Bishop Brewster’s reports and letters we get the picture of 
a busy and eminently practical administrator, a fine analyst of the 
socio-economic state of the west, and an excellent stylist. He spent 
nine years in Colorado before he was translated to Maine in 1916, 
laboring mightily with the ever-present problems of too few clergy, 
vast spaces, and economic insufficiency. As he wryly observed, “some 
of the problems incident to crowded populations are hardly perceptible 
here.” He saw the ecological problems of the District:** 


The character of most of this district — small towns scattered 
through large areas of ranch country — necessitates of course the 
grouping of several missions under one clergyman, who visits the 
various points at stated intervals. Many of these places are very 
small, and often the population fluctuates from year to year. In 
the case of villages that depend upon the lumber industry, for in- 
stance, the people will move with the shifting saw-mill. Perma- 
nency of the Church’s organization is of course forbidden at such 
points. Yet, where possible, we try to have the Church’s message 
heard by the people in these places of uncertain status. 


He saw his position clearly in the area of labor strife:™ 


As bishop I have felt it my duty to bear witness whenever possi- 
ble in behalf of social righteousness, peace cemented with justice, 
and an ideal of law and order which does not omit the consider- 
ation of the long-continued evils that have helped to ripen this 
recent bitter fruit. 


Water in the Uncompahgre Valley and new coal fields in the north 
as well as opportunities for raising and shipping grain opened at the 
same time as the completion as far as Steamboat Springs of the Denver 
and Salt Lake Railroad. New towns, as they developed, were visited by 
missionaries: 


The Rev. J. H. Dennis, the Archdeacon of the northwestern part 
of Colorado, makes frequent journeys of nearly 200 miles into the 
western part of Routt county and establishes strong foundations 


for the Church. 


Saint Paul’s, Central City Saint Paul’s, Marble 
Photo, Numa L. James Photo, Paul W. Nesbit 


Grace Church, Buena Vista Saint George’s, Leadville 
Photo, Numa L. James Photo, Numa L. James 
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The Bishop appointed the Reverend E. W. Sibbald as Archdeacon of the 
northeastern part of the District. The Reverend Arnoldus Miller, mis- 
sionary of Montrose County, was likewise in charge of a string of 
missions (nine at one time, including Ridgeway and Riverside) .” 

Church buildings were built slowly. At New Castle, 13 miles west 
of Glenwood, a small concrete building was erected and opened on 
Easter Day, 1909, solidifying work begun early in 1895. This chapel 
was the result of loving labor donated by local people. They were 
aided by Percy L. Urban, a candidate for Holy Orders, later Dean of 
the Berkeley Divinity School, who made much of the furniture with 
his own hands.” An organ and pews were brought from the church 
at Meeker. 

At Oak Creek the chapel of Saint Mark was completed in Novem- 
ber, 1909. Members of the community, who had been worshipping 
under the leadership of a lay reader, acquired a lot and with their 
own hands built the guild room and chapel. But economic problems 
obtruded continuously. 

From 1910 to 1912, a marked financial depression combined with 
heavy snows to disturb transportation and delay missionary extension. 
An episcopal report of 1911 commenting on gains made to date added: 


But conditions in general during the past year have not been 
favorable to any rapid growth, either in towns or rural districts. 
There has been an unusual financial depression; irrigation and rail- 
way projects have been largely at a standstill, while late frosts in 
the fruit-growing country have discouraged many. 


By 1913” the estimated population of Grand Junction had fallen 
to 8,000 or less, Durango had 4,680, Montrose, 3,000. In addition, some 
nine places had between 1,000 and 2,500 population, which meant that 
four-fifths of the people lived in communities of fewer than 1,000 
people or on isolated farms, ranches, and mining properties. There were 
few industries—a smelter at Durango, a beet sugar factory at Grand 
Junction, the mines and the land. Such was the somewhat inadequate 
economic base of western Colorado just before the first World War. 
But the Church moved slowly forward. 

Grace Chapel, Olathe, was started in 1910, and missions were or- 
ganized and lots purchased at Mancos and at Cortez; the rustic chapel 
of Mount Calvary, high on a bluff commanding Grand Lake, was en- 
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larged in 1913. Consecrations of Trinity Church, Kremmling, took 
place on June 23, 1913, Steamboat Springs,” on December 7, and 
Mancos, December 14. An attempt was made to form a congregation 
at Kremmling, but although a substantial building was erected, mem- 
bership dwindled until by 1917 only a small number was left. The 
building was sold in 1921 and is now the Community Church there. 
A parish club house was opened that year at Marble.“ To stimulate 
interest in the District, a small paper, The Western Colorado Evangel, 
was started in 1911, edited and printed by the Reverend F. C. Campbell 
at Grand Junction. 

An interesting’ ceremony occurred on May 11, 1915, when the 
Bishops of New Mexico, Utah, and Colorado, together with Dean 
Smith, who represented the Bishop of Arizona, met together to cele- 
brate the Holy Communion. Their place of meeting was the Four 
Corners Area where the four Dioceses came together, the only spot 
of its sort in the United States. 

Just to the north of this site rose the great San Juan Mountains, 
in the midst of which the San Miguel mission was planned:“ 


It comprises a mission field separated from the other part of the 
district by the Rocky Range on the east, the Dallas Divide on 
the north, and the Lizard Head Pass on the south, and covers an 
area of fifty by a hundred miles; which territory cannot be reached 
by a missionary from outside the country. 


Some idea of the height above sea-level may be gained from the 
fact that Telluride, at the foot of some of the largest peaks, was 9,000 
feet above sea-level. Here were such small communities as Saw Pit 
and Norwood where services were held between 1911 and 1916. 

Occasionally, an eastern priest would spend his vacation working 
in the District; from such experiences some fine word pictures of the 
life emerged under various titles, such as, “A Ten-Thousand Foot 
Vacation,” “‘ ’Mongst Mountains, Mines, and Men,” and “Opportunity 
on the Western Slope,” ard appeared in The Spirit of Missions during 
the second decade of the century.” 

For the greater development of the southern area, a Rural Deanery 
of the Southwest was established in the spring of 1917. The little string 
of missions through the San Juans had had no regular oversight, and 
the absence of permanent clergy, added to the decrease of mining 
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activity and consequent population removals, had rendered most con- 
gregations quite small—a holding operation at best. Now the congre- 
gation at Silverton was revived, and in 1914 a house was acquired at 
Telluride which could contain a chapel. Missionary work was opened 
in Paradox Valley, at Coventry, and at “‘a small socialist colony named 
Nucla.”** Isolation and a general recession of civilization were prob- 
lems:** 


Scattered through the mountains of Colorado are many communi- 
ties like the little town of Junction City; some are larger, some 
smaller; all more or less destitute of human interest, social life 
and religious opportunity. The coal company brings in men with 
their wives and children, to work its mines. Year after year 
passes without Christian service of any kind, or so much as a hint 
of religious instruction. Except for some lingering knowledge in 
the minds of the parents, the children hear as little of Christianity 
as though they had been born in the heart of China. Is it strange 
that in such communities moral standards are low and that an 
animal instinct prevails? 


The Reverend Benjamin Bean, speaking of his “‘little district,” a mis- 
sion field in northwestern Colorado four times the size of New Hamp- 
shire, commented on the dangers of travel:** “Our paths do not always 
lie in easy places. We creep along the mountain side where a false 
step or a slight accident would hurl us over a precipice. Sometimes it 
is so dark that we can only trust in the Almighty and hope that we 
have duly repented us of our sins and that the horses will behave 
themselves this time also.” When missioners arrived in a town, the 
first step was to rent a hall or room for services, then they made calls 
for Baptisms and Confirmations, making lists of people ‘‘whose interests 
were aroused.” Weather was no obstacle. Bishop Brewster remembered 
one spot: ““That morning the mercury had registered forty-four below 
zero, but it was only eighteen below when we arrived and we were 
very comfortable.” 

In areas other than religion there were favorable signs. Higher 
education came to the western slope with the creation of a new Normal 
School at Gunnison and a branch of the State Agricultural School at 
Fort Lewis. In these places from 1913 onwards, clergy of the District 
held services. Their helpers in the maintenance of Christian service 
and worship were many. 
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Bishop Brewster traveled widely, seeking all kinds of people, talk- 
ing about his work, writing letters and articles which are still of 
interest. “At Ignacio, in La Plata County, for instance, he talked with 
Indians:* 


A little trip out of Durango about two hours by rail [brings us] 
to the Southern Ute Indian Reservation at Ignacio .. . There are 
362 Indians on the reservation, and about sixty-five children are 
in the school...I never had a more attentive congregation than 
the schoolroom full of Ute children when I held a simple Prayer 
Book service and gave a Christmas message. 


It is sometimes assumed that the work of the Episcopal Church is 
carried on entirely by the clergy, and that they alone are expected 
to maintain the church. Although it must be conceded that all too 
often this is the practice, the history of the District bears witness to 
the ongoing work of devoted laymen and women who kept many a 
mission and parish alive between clergymen. A single comment™ from 
a report to the District of Salt Lake will suffice to illustrate this point: 


Pitkin is a small mining town with no regular Sunday services, 
but there is a hearty welcome to the Missionary when he comes 
twice a month. Mrs. R. R. Williams, who for years was the only 
Churchwoman, is now reaping the reward of her fidelity in seeing 
others baptized and confirmed. There are several who will be con- 
firmed soon. There is an enthusiastic Guild of about twelve mem- 
bers. The interest manifested by the people of the community, 
the willingness to accept what services they can get, the liberality 
with which they support the work is an example of emulation in 
other places. 


Southwest of Durango, the little town of Ignacio offered lots to 
tee Church so that in 1915 Saint John’s church was built to care for 
both the townspeople and the Ute Indians on a nearby reservation. A 
cement block church was erected for $1,000. That same year a mis- 
sion was started at Bayfield. Grace Church, Olathe, a red brick building 
locking down on that town from the mesa, was finished in 1915 as 
a memorial to Bishop Knight. Evidences of increasing stability and 
progress were visible. 

In Janusry. 1916, however, Bishop Brewster was elected fourth 
bishop of Maine, and left for his new work at the end of May. The 
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Presiding Bishop then appointed the Bishop of Utah, Paul Jones, to 
the supervision of the District,’ which he did from May 29, 1916 to 
Bebruanve2seto li. 

His successor, the Right Reverend Frank Hale Touret, a man of 
41, had been born at Salem, Massachusetts, March 25, 1875. Educated 
at Harvard and the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, he 
served churches in Providence, in Detroit, and at Fort Collins, (1908- 
1910), and was Rector of Grace Church, Colorado Springs, at the 
time of his election by the Bishops in their October, 1916, meeting at 
St. Louis; he had been treasurer of Colorado College from 1907 to 
1908. The Presiding Bishop, Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, the Bishops of 
West Texas, Montana, and Colorado, and all but one of the clergy 
from Western Colorado (seven in all) were present in Grace Church 
for the consecration ceremony February 2, 1917. The Witness** com- 
mented: “His gentle strength, his genuine friendliness, his devoted 
kindness, his untiring zeal won for him the most loyal friends.” In 
early March he took up his duties, living (the first bishop to do so) 
in Grand Junction.™ 

The entrance of the United States into the first World War ap- 
parently stimulated local industries and agriculture, bringing a fresh 
measure of prosperity. The population of Grand Junction, for instance, 
increased to 10,000. A visiting priest commented on the process 
through which towns such as Grand Junction were passing:” 


Such towns as this in the higher stages of transition from frontier 
life, while still in a state of sufficient flux for the Church, yet 
weak, to gain firm establishment quickly, are already advanced 
to the place where the Church must meet the needs of people 
who are taking time to live and think. 


Through 1917 and 1918 local problems occupied great attention in 
reports and church minutes. Two tragedies were shared: “for weeks 
at a time during the latter part of 1918 there was no service held in 
the different missions of western Colorado, due to the influenza out- 
break.” Over all, the European holocaust raged:” 


The war has caused a topsy-turvy world. Our plans, our dreams, 
our hopes are all upside down. Our lives are wholly changed. 
There is a war vocabulary; there is a war diet; there is a war 
dress; there is a war religion. We are living in a world—a 
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whole world — that is at war. Many things have been revealed 
to us that we knew not of. 


When Bishop Jones resigned, partly in response to that war, Bishop 
Touret assumed the supervision of Utah in addition to Western Colo- 
rado. He worked hard. He saw new opportunities and seized them, 
bringing to the District, for example, the first three automobiles used 
by clergy on mission. In 1919 he underwent an operation, spending 
the summer on Nantucket Island recuperating. He then attended 
General Convention,” “only to discover that Western Colorado, by 
vote of the General Church, was to lose its identity as a missionary 
jurisdiction.” At the same time, he was elected fourth missionary 
Bishop of Idaho, where he served until his retirement in 1924. After 
winding up his business in Western Colorado in December, 1919, 
he turned affairs over to Bishop Irving P. Johnson of Colorado. At 
this time, the District had 868 communicants in 566 families, and 
services were held at 25 places in Western Colorado. Now once again, 
the Diocese and the State of Colorado were conterminous; many clergy 
and lay people who had opposed the reunification of the Diocese were 
sufficiently charmed by Bishop Johnson when he appeared on the west- 
ern slope to be enthusiastic about the merger. 

Thus, an experiment which lasted a quarter of a century was ended. 
Born in the Depression of 1893, the District of Western Colorado 
survived the numerous panics which succeeded it and was finally dis- 
banded in the wake of the first World War. As a holding-action, the 
District did well, bringing the Church, through numerous missions in 
small towns, to people remote from urban centers. Reasons for the 
ultimate lack of success of the District are not hard to find. In the 
first place, the economic and population bases of the area were too 
small for an independent district; even when the district was attached 
to Utah, little permanent advance was made. Secondly, distances were 
too great for efficient episcopal administration. 

In these twenty-six years, Western Colorado had eighty priests, 
including six bishops. Of this number thirty-one stayed only a single 
year, and many others for only three or four years. Only three priests 
stayed for ten years or more: The Reverend Arnoldus Miller, for seven- 
teen years; the Reverend John Wallis Ohl for twenty-four years; and 
the Reverend Joseph Wallace Gunn, for thirteen years. The short 
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tenure and constant replacement of clergy was a further difficulty in 
the operation of the District. In 1893, one Bishop and nine priests, 
all of whom had been in the Diocese of Colorado, formed the District, 
caring for eight principal points: 425 communicants resided at Grand 
Junction, Ouray, Meeker, Durango, Glenwood, Aspen, Breckenridge, 
and Montrose. In 1919, one bishop and ten priests cared for 938 com- 
municants at nine principal points (Glenwood Springs, Meeker, Dur- 
ango, Telluride, Delta, Steamboat Springs, Grand Junction, and Gun- 
nison). If the setting-apart of Western Colorado may be regarded 
as a valuable experiment, its return to a united Diocese in 1919 was 
a prudent and thoughtful end thereto. 


4: War, Boom, 
Depression and Advance 


IJ17-1949 


The episcopates of Bishops Irving Peake Johnson and Fred Ingley 
span the thirty-one years from the close of the first World War to the 
recovery period following World War II. People look back now on 
the *I'wenties as a period of fluctuating prosperity, ushered in by the 
post-World War I boom which was sadly punctured by the primary 
post-war depression of 1921 and 1922. The short period of ‘Coolidge 
Prosperity” was followed by the Great Depression of 1929 to 1941. 
In the period between 1917 and 1945 two world wars were fought, 
with all their dislocation of traditional values and the complete end 
of the halcyon days that existed before 1914. During these years the 
Church in Colorado was affected by increased mobility of people and 
decreased amounts of money available for the work of the Church. 

In the period from 1920 to 1949, however, the number of com- 
municants rose from 7,789 to 15,762, an increase of over one hundred 
percent. Money donations rose from $155,932 to $622,727, an increase 
of over 300 percent. Clergy dropped, on the other hand, from 72 to 
58, and parishes and missions from 108 to 67. This period, with its 
vast uncertainties and its booms and depressions, provided a back- 
ground for slow church growth. 


Irving Peake Johnson as Bishop Coadjutor, 1917-1918 


By 1916 the finances of the Diocese were in good enough shape 
for the Standing Committee to suggest to the thirtieth annual Council 
which met at the Cathedral on June eighth that they ballot for a 
Bishop Coadjutor to act in the absence of Bishop Olmsted and to 
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succeed him at his death or retirement. Their choice, the Reverend 
Irving Peake Johnson, D.D., was Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
the Seabury Divinity School at Faribault, Minnesota. Then a man of 
fifty-one, Johnson had been born in Hudson, New York, the son and 
the brother of clergymen. He had attended Union College and had 
begun his ministry as a member of an Associate Mission in Omaha, 
Nebraska. After serving three parishes there, he was Rector of Geth- 
semane Church, Minneapolis, from 1901 to 1913. When he came to 
Colorado he was already well known as a preacher and public speaker. 
A contemporary paper’ described him: 


He is a virile personality. He has a big frame, which it is hoped 
his frequent journeys over the mountains in Colorado will bring 
back to due proportions...He will be a humble, democratic 
pastor to the clergy of Colorado and to their flocks. He will wear 
his robes not to emphasize his office but to indicate it... he will 
have in mind the whole flock of Christ, and will exercise his 
office in a very human way. 


Bishop Johnson’s consecration was a joyful affair, symbolic of the 
renewal of active leadership in the Diocese; indeed, the portents were 
well fulfilled in an episcopate which lasted twenty-one years. Nine 
bishops participated in the consecration, including Daniel S. Tuttle, 
the Presiding Bishop, and the Diocesans of Missouri, Salina, and New 
Jersey. The Cathedral choir and a large orchestra, led by Henry 
Houseley, gave tone to a distinguished occasion. 

More martial music was heard that year, as the United States de- 
clared war on the Central Powers in Europe and the limitations of 
war-time economy were felt by the nation. The 30th Annual Council 
went on record thus:? 


Resolved that this Council of the Diocese of Colorado express its 
unqualified endorsement of, and pledge its unlimited support to, 
the President of the United States in his leadership in the present 
crisis; and that it be hereby urged that every effort be made to 
safeguard religion and morality in military camps; that the na- 
tionwide prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors during the war be heartily supported, and that present 
industrial standards be now lowered. | 
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Coloradans went in such numbers to Camp Funston, Kansas, that the 
Diocese helped support an Army chaplain there. 

On the whole, although the war made no immediate change in the 
Church of Colorado, it marked the beginning of a significant alteration 
of attitude on the part of both clergy and lay people toward the local 
mission of the Church. Despite gains reported during the whole period 
between the two wars and for several years before and after each war, 
the Church experienced a period of anticipation and consolidation 
rather than one of exuberant advance. Property was bought and sold, 
a Church or rectory built here and there, new shoots were sent forward, 
as many preaching stations and missions were established, and occa- 
sional spectacular improvements were made. The great ventures were 
to come later, however, in response to such challenges as the population 
surge after the second World War, as we shall note. 

Bishop Johnson was known throughout the American Church for 
his trenchant wit, seen at its best in the House of Bishops, and in his 
sermons and the public Jectures which often took him far from Colo- 
rado. With his large features and habitual drawl, he resembled another 
famous humorist, Irvin §. Cobb. Indeed, for many years whenever 
two or more Colorado Episcopalians gathered, the expression, ‘as Bishop 
Johnson once said—”, was the key to spontaneous and thought-provok- 
ing laughter. When he became Diocesan he also assumed the editorship 
of a weekly magazine of national Church comment, The Witness, for 
which he wrote countless editorials; one page per month was paid for 
by the Diocese of Colorado and reserved for local news. 

Within six months after his consecration he had visited all parishes 
and organized missions, telling his people in measured words his hopes 
for them and his awareness of their failure to live up to their oppor- 
tunities. “As Christians,” he said, “our first duty is to Christ. He is 
our Lord and Master and admits no divided service . . . The Church 
is the Body of Christ and in it the love that we bear Him is transformed 
into the loyalty that we feel for the kingdom He founded.” 

He defined a communicant, something which the National Church 
was unable to do until the General Convention of 1961: “One who 
makes his Communion at least once a year and one who contributes 
according to his ability to the Church.” He found that over three- 
fourths of the people in Denver who claimed membership in the Epis- 
copal Church were actually members of no particular parish. In 1918, 
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in response to a call of the War Commission of the Church, he said 
to his vestries and clergy: 


I prefer that your fine phrases give way to a more prompt reply 
to my letters, a more generous reply to my requests for aid, and 
more enthusiastic and more general cooperation in Diocesan af- 
fairs. J think the whole body is sick, and that the Episcopal 
Church throughout the land is suffering from a congregational 
organization with an Episcopal figurehead. 


Irving Peake Johnson, Diocesan, 1918-1938 
On the death of Bishop Olmsted, October 28, 1918, Bishop John- 


son succeeded as Diocesan. His episcopate was to be a vigorous one, 
cast upon a national scale. During these years he paid prompt and 
incisive attention to national problems and opportunities; indeed, the 
call of the National Church on Colorado had never had more ready 
response. During 1919 and 1920, for instance, the ‘“‘Nation-Wide 
Campaign” for greater resources for clergy and for missions and social 
action was supported vigorously in Colorado, where the Bishop asked 
for $185,000 in pledges for three years. The campaign, led by Chan- 
cellor James Pershing and later by Captain Theodore R. W. Lunt, 
was based on a survey of the whole Diocese, and incuded educational 
work and active canvassing. One result of the campaign was the organ- 
ization of the Lay Service League ‘“‘for arousing and unifying the lay 
people of the Diocese for work in missions, Christian education, and 
social service.” More significantly, this campaign marked nationally 
the end of the concept that a few wealthy churchmen could and should 
by themselves support the Church. The introduction of offering enve- 
lopes, the every-member canvass, and regular pledging so broadened 
the base of giving that far greater revenues than ever before came to 
the Church. Consequently, when the federal income tax was intro- 
duced, with its resultant tendency to limit the largest incomes, church 
people as a whole already were conditioned to contribute to the welfare 
of the Church. 

A further opportunity for Church growth was a result of the 
reunion of the Missionary District of Western .Colorado with the 
Diocese to form a single jurisdiction in the State. With more rapid 
means of transportation afforded by automobile and bus, the division 
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along the line of the Continental Divide no longer seemed necessary. 
In addition, as we have seen, the sparse population of the western area 
was unable to support a separate district. Consequently, delegates to 
the Council of 1919 memorialized General Convention to unite Western 
Colorado with its parent body and to supply missionary funds for the 
support of a Bishop Coadjutor. The Bishop commented that Colorado 
appeared to be “the largest territory in the U.S. administered by a 
single Bishop.” 

The Council, which met on February 2, 1921, selected as Bishop 
Coadjutor the Reverend Fred Ingley, Rector of Saint Mark’s, Denver. 
He had been born in Staffordshire, England, in 1878, had come to the 
United States, and had carved out a successful career in railroad work 
before he found his vocation in the Church. Graduated from Phila- 
delphia Divinity School in 1906, he was pastor of churches in Braddock, 
Pennsylvania, and Kenosha, Wisconsin, before coming to Denver in 
1917. In many ways, he was the complement of Bishop Johnson, pre- 
ferring to work wholly within the Diocese and exercising a quiet, per- 
sonal ministry. The work of the two Bishops was so divided that to 
the coadjutor fell the work among the missions throughout the state; 
these he visited with great assiduity, as his diaries bear witness. In 
1922 he announced a Bishops’ Building Fund for the development of 
new churches; by the end of the year, in spite of financial depression, 
$4,000 had been raised.® 

Meanwhile, various changes were taking place in the institutions of 
the Church. Since Matthews Hall was no longer useful, negotiations 
were started in 1917 to sell the building and the remaining property 
contiguous to the old Cathedral site at 20th and Lincoln. In July 
that sale wes accomplished and the proceeds added to funds for the 
support of Wolfe Hall at 14th and Clarkson. The Hall was renovated 
and turned into an art studio and a general educational center. An 
elevator was installed and the main entrance put at ground level. 
Here the Diocesan offices were located, along with the substantial the- 
ological library from Matthews Hall. The mortgage of $26,000 was 
renegotiated for five years, in the hope that the property would remain 
a part of the Diocese. All such hopes proved fruitless, however, and 
the block of property (later, also, lots across Thirteenth ‘Avenue) was 
sold to the Denver Board of Education, which took possession on March 
1, 1920. Today, the only reminder of the two sites of Wolfe Hall are 
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a bronze plaque on the Boston Building at 17th and Champa Streets and 
a tile fountain and plaque in the inner court at Morey Junior High 
School; both are gifts of alumnae of the school. 

Then, when it scemed as though the Church was severing its ties 
with schools completely, the Reverend Benjamin W. Bonell, Rector of 
Trinity Church, Greeley, proposed to the Diocese that it give approval 
to the center for theological studies which he had conducted since 1912 
in the rectory next to the church. Approval was granted, and the 
Diocese agreed to support two men at the school. In 1918* the College 
of Saint John the Evangelist (“A theological school for the education 
of clergy for the West”) opened under the old charter which Bishop 
Spalding had secured for his college system. Bonell, as Dean, spent 
some time preaching in the East and raised the sum of $1,384, a good 
deal of money in hard times. A friend lent $4,500 without interest, 
and the first two seminarians, Eric A. C. Smith and H. C. Benjamin, 
took up residence. From 1918 to 1934 Bishop Johnson was President 
ex officio; in 1934 Dean Bonell became President of the Seminary. 
Courses were offered in Old and New Testament, Homiletics, Polity, 
Hebrew and Greek, Church History, Ethics, Apologetics and Liturgics. 
From 1930 on, courses were added in comparative religions, Canon 
Law, religious education, sociology, and ethics. The Bishop’s brother, 
the Reverend Edward C. Johnson, taught here, one of a staff of five 
or six. A faculty of five to eight were in residence at least part of the 
time during the next decade. Faculty and students served a number 
of missions near Greeley, including Saint Aidan’s, Eaton. 

The Board of Trustees was a semi-autonomous body in the Diocese. 
Its head was the Bishop and its membership included the Dean (who 
owned the property), the Chancellor of the Diocese, and the Bishops 
of the surrounding jurisdictions. In 1923, thirty men were in resi- 
dence, and the property, located in 1922 on ten acres of land at the 
south edge of Greeley, was valued at $40,000. The college seemed 
destined for a great future in preparing men for the priesthood, as it 
was the only such training school within a thousand miles in any direc- 
tion. Over ninety men gained their theological education at Saint 
John’s, including a future Bishop of Honolulu, the Right Reverend 
Harry S. Kennedy. In spite of its initial success, and the development 
on the campus of two buildings, as well as the continuous supervision 
of the Bishop, to whom the Seminary was a personal delight, Saint 
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John’s ended its career in 1937. At that time the buildings and land 
were deeded to the Good Samaritan Society of the Lutheran Churches 
which established it as a home for the aged, naming it ‘“Bonell Home.” 

Two factors are of importance in the failure of the institution. 
In the first place, Dean Bonell exercised a very personal control over 
the Seminary; he had started it and believed that his proprietary interest 
was necessary to its continued success, a belief not shared by other 
members of the Board of Trustees. In addition, the "Thirties of the 
present century saw the end of many small colleges which succumbed 
in the backwash of the Great Depression, and the Greeley Seminary 
was no exception to the economic difficulties of the times. Later a 
window was erected in Trinity Parish hall in memory of this venture 
into seminary education. In Colorado Springs, the Order of Deacon- 
esses, which had been established in the East to aid parochial work in 
Christian education and missions, was represented by Miss Cecile Jaco- 
beit at Saint Stephen’s and Miss Nora van Nostrand at the Church of 
the Good Shepherd. 

The Order of Saint Anne, which came to Denver in April, 1929, 
had been founded in 1910 for the two purposes of intercessory prayer 
and the care of children. The Denver convent, an autonomous unit 
within the Sisterhood, was located first at 2050 Glenarm, across from 
Saint Andrew’s Church. There, under the direction of Mother Noel 
Juanita, the sisters did parish visitations and sponsored monthly retreats 
for women. In 1931 they acquired Saint Anne’s Camp in the Hills, 
the gift of Ascension Church, Denver; at Indian Hills they carried 
on summer camps for children, maintained a chapel, and established 
their small burial ground under the pines. That same year, the Junior 
League of Denver offered to the Sisters the possibility of taking care 
of their Preventorium at 2701 South York. They had such notable 
success with small children that the property was deeded to them in 
1933. On September 14 of that year, Bishop Ingley, the Visitor, blessed 
the Chapel of the Holy Cross. Some forty convalescent children were 
in residence the first year, and another sixty-five in the Hills. 

The Diocese had always maintained organized work with poor 
and sick people and had shown concern for the great social problems 
of the day. These activities were formalized in the Convention by 
Canon XXVIII, which set up a Bishop and Council of five priests, five 
men, and five women. Their work, under the direction of the Bishop, 
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was divided into four departments, each with its own chairman. These 
groups included Missions and Church Extension, Religious Education, 
Christian Social Service, and Publicity and Field. Bishop Johnson, in 
his great concern for social justice, had encouraged the formation of 
a Commission on Social Service; its reports from 1918 onward are 
indicative of the interest of the Church in the renewal of a world which 
had grown awry. The Commission urged the ending of social evils 
in Denver, introduced bills into the Legislature on parole and penal 
measures, interviewed movie managers with a view to the improve- 
ment of their programs, and spoke out against bootlegging and gam- 
bling. Occasionally, there were mass meetings at the city auditorium, 
at which times Dean Hart was articulate and most persuasive. A special 
conference on social work in 1923, to give one example, was concerned 
with “industrial democracy at work.” 

The problem of reaching the thousands of people in Colorado who 
live in remote villages or on isolated farmsteads has always cried out 
for solution. As the Bishop put it:° 


The Diocese looks after an immense territory, nearly equal to 
New York and New England — four-fifths of which is sparsely 
populated, most of which has gained little or nothing in popu- 
lation. Where the life of communities is vigorous the Church 
advances in a gratifying way; where communities are static or 
losing ground, Episcopalians seem the most ready to leave, the 
least inclined to move in. We hold the fort in about seventy-five 
separate communities; but three-fourths of our communicant 
strength is to be found in Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo. 


But there were, it seemed, many who needed the gifts of religion, 
and the beginnings of church work among isolated miners, farmers, 
and ranchers can be seen in the fall of 1925" when Mrs. E. Waite Elder 
and Miss Margaret Ward sent a letter to every priest in the Diocese 
asking for a list of names of children in isolated families. Working 
from the basic list of about fifty names thus submitted, these two 
women at their own expense sent each family Christmas gifts, greeting 
cards, and some religious literature. In the summer of 1928 Bishop 
Ingley asked the Woman’s Auxiliary to take over this work as one of 
their major projects, to be supported in part by the Diocese. With their 
usual alacrity, the women entered this field. 
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An invitation was extended to two young laymen, captains of the 
English Church Army, to come from the East and work with people 
in the northwest corner of the state through the Department of Mis- 
sions and Church Extension. In June William O. Richards and John 
T. Lewis set forth from Denver, equipped with a tent, cooking utensils, 
and a Ford car [a “tin Lizzie,” hence “St. Elizabeth”]; they spent the 
summer months traveling through the unchurched sections of Routt, 
Moffat, Rio Blanco, and Grand Counties, visiting farms and ranchers, 
holding services at crossroads, in school houses and homes.* Father 
Richards later commented: 


Our procedure was to put up our tent near some small town and 
spend a week or ten days visiting people in the isolated districts. 
We held services in school houses or in homes. We visited every 
home, prayed with the sick, told Bible stories to the children, 
and took the names of those who were interested in being put in 
touch with our Church. 


“There were many more rattlesnakes than churchmen, and the mis- 
sionaries blessed St. Elizabeth’s ability to drive right to the doorstep.” 
In order that this ministry might be continued, the Bishop inaugurated 
“Church Work Among the Isolated” as a new Department of the 
Diocese, to keep in touch with interested people who live so far from 
church ministrations that the Church must be taken to them. Mrs. E. 
T. Boyd was put in charge of the department, assisted by a committee 
of clerical and lay advisors. For thirty-seven years, “Aunt Saidee,” as 
she was affectionately known throughout the Diocese, mailed Church 
School lessons and exchanged personal correspondence with hundreds 
of families. For thirteen years she sent out a small mimeographed 
pamphlet, “The Rural Churchman,” which later [1948] became a 
department in the Colorado Episcopalian, in which instruction concern- 
ing the history and doctrine of the Church was disseminated. ‘This 
“Church School by Mail” later was joined to the “Christmas Tree by 
Mail.” In the first seventeen years, 608 Baptisms and 636 Confirmations 
took place within the families in the Scattered Congregation. The 
group constituted the largest Sunday School in the Diocese, numbering 
about 800 families in a given year. By the time of Mrs. Boyd’s death, 
in 1959, the work among the isolated had been absorbed into the gen- 
eral missionary work of the Diocese.° 
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The Commission on Church Art made its appearance at this time. 
It gave advice on liturgical matters connected with furnishings, called 
attention to new art such as a tryptich at Saint Mark’s, Denver, and 
in 1925, published Little Churches, a manual of suggestions concern- 
ing appropriate styles of Church architecture and furnishings. This 
volume had a wide circulation and some impact on the churches which 
were built within the next two decades. A Commission on Church 
Pageantry, Drama, and Music was led for several years by Mrs. H. E. 
Bellamy; later both of these activities became a part of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education of the Diocese. 

The history of St. Luke’s Hospital during this period is one of 
continued enlargement, in spite of increased competition from other 
hospitals, such as the new Presbyterian Hospital and the Roman Cath- 
olic institutions. In 1935 it received the largest legacy in its history, 
from the estate of Elmer E. Whitted who had died in 1934; this gift 
amounted to over $125,000. In the fall of 1938 a new nurses’ home 
was completed at a cost of $230,000, free of debt. 

During this same period, Oakes’ Home was beset by the problems 
inherent in the development of institutions for the care and cure of 
tuberculosis.° Always expensive to maintain, they existed because of 
generous donations solicited by their founders and administrators; gifts 
were irregular but often timely. In 1926, for instance, the debt of the 
Home amounted to $12,000; but a gift from the estate of Mrs. Annie 
C. Kane brought in $25,000 and was followed by a legacy of $200,000 
from the same source. 

Changing methods for the cure of tuberculosis now involved keep- 
ing patients closer to their homes and materially reduced the need for 
bed rest: as the need for sanatoria declined, the number of such insti- 
tutions had risen. When the Home had been founded there was only 
one other institution of its sort in the country; in 1929 there were 
over seven hundred. By 1931, consequently, the Home was only one- 
third filled. The Reverend Frederick W. Oakes, getting on in years, 
retired January 1, 1934, as Superintendent, at which time the Con- 
vention secured control over the institution through the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Diocese. By now it became obvious that determined steps 
would have to be taken to prevent the permanent closing of the Home; 
over 150 similar institutions had been closed within a few years. In 
1934, the Board authorized the Sisters of Saint Anne to keep the Home 
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open on a trial basis from September 1934 to December 1935; Mother 
Noel and four senior Sisters moved to the Home. From this time Saint 
Anne’s Convent on South York served as a novitiate house; retreats 
were held at the Oakes’ home for some years. 

Meanwhile, the Church Home for Convalescents found its final 
location at 201 West First Avenue, the former Chittenden House. It 
was a substantial two-story structure with adequate room for conval- 
escents. An average of 135 patients were admitted each year under 
the provisions of its charter of October 18, 1918, which specified that 
the Home would take care of recent convalescents from Denver hos- 
pitals, attempt some rehabilitation, and encourage them in useful 
occupations. 


The Churches of Denver 


Saint John’s Cathedral lost its great Dean, Henry Martyn Hart, 
at his death on the Wednesday in Passion Week, March 24, 1920. 
After a service in Denver for over forty years, the Dean was rightly 
saluted as “Scholar, Scientist, Educator, Philanthropist, Teacher, Proph- 
et, Priest and Doctor, Loyal Friend and Doughty Foeman.” Anyone 
reading his spirited memoirs, Recollections and Reflections,’ catches 
something of the integrity, the basic faith, and the deep purpose of 
the man. An Evangelical, his best epitaph was written by Canon Charles 
Winfred Douglas, an Anglo-Catholic, the text of which merits quo- 
tation: 
Of the great Dean, one remembers first of all his intense vitality 
and energy, his practical good sense, his wonderful care for the 
sick and needy, his profoundly deep and simple piety. He was 
generally up at five, and after a cup of tea, worked on those truly 
evangelical sermons which changed so many lives. They were al- 
ways written out in full, and read from the manuscript; but read 
in so vivid a manner as not to lose directness in the least. His 
standards of reading divine service were of the highest; and woe 
to that curate who fell into indistinctness or sloppiness in the chan- 
cel. No one will ever forget the devotion, the reverence, the dig- 
nity, which were shown by Dean Hart at Holy Communion. 


His early mornings were spent with his God, his days’ with his 
people. The daily out-pouring of charitable effort from the Ca- 
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thedral was as unostentatious as it was skilled and effective. Nor 
was the Dean ever away from the thick of battle for civic 
righteousness. The very month of my arrival the deanery win- 
dows were stoned as an aftermath of his attacks on a disreputable 
newspaper. An ardent Evangelical, the Dean was open to con- 
viction on many religious practices not then common among those 
of like belief. Noting that a Friday on which I was to preach was 
All Souls Day, I asked permission to speak on praying for the 
dead. He objected, until he was shown such prayers in the First 
Prayer Book of the Reformation; after which he not only gave 
the desired permission, but also publicly read the prayers himself 
at the service... With him a conviction always was carried into 
practical effect. One cannot too deeply revere such honesty and 
such tireless faithfulness in the work of the ministry. 


The Dean was laid to rest next to the east wall of the Cathedral, be- 
near a Celtic cross, adjacent to the grave of an earlier rector and Ca- 
thedral benefactor, the Reverend Horace Baldwin Hitchings. 

The affairs of the Cathedral were carried on by Canon Frank F. 
Beckerman until the Vestry elected, with the consent of the Bishop, 
the Reverend Duncan Hodge Browne as rector. Dean Browne had been 
born in New Jersey in 1879 and had attended Union and General 
Theological Seminaries. From Christ Church, Brighton, New York, 
he went into service as chaplain with the 305th Infantry of the 77th 
Division of the American Expeditionary Forces, following which he 
came to Denver to be Dean of the Cathedral from 1921 to 1924. In 
the latter year he was called to be Rector of Saint James’ Church, on 
the near north side of Chicago. 

He was succeeded by the Reverend Benjamin Dunlap Dagwell. 
Dean Dagwell came to the Cathedral from the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Pueblo, and from a previous pastorate at Keyport, New Jersey. 
He had been born in 1890 in Susquehannah, Pennsylvania, and had at- 
tended Seabury Divinity School, where he was graduated in 1916. A 
man of warm personal qualities and high executive ability, he re- 
mained at Saint John’s for the next twelve years. During that time 
the congregation made real advances in membership and the fabric 
of the building was much improved. A fire in the organ loft, for 
instance, was the occasion for the installation of the Phipps Memorial 
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Organ, then the largest and most impressive organ between Chicago 
and the Pacific Coast. 

After the Cathedral was freed from debt and consecrated by Pre- 
siding Bishop Ethelbert Talbot on Saint Barnabas Day, June 11, 1925, 
the congregation built a parish house at Thirteenth and Clarkson, 
part of which contained a Chapel dedicated to Saint Martin of Tours. 
In the latter building a great reredos containing wooden figures of the 
Virgin and Child with angels, three mural paintings of the life of 
Christ by John Thompson, a highly ornamented ceiling, and stained 
glass windows were offered as memorials by members of the congrega- 
tion.” This building was dedicated on Saint Martin’s Day, 1927, and 
formed the east side of the Cathedral close, joined to the Cathedral 
by the brick Chapter House which contained Sunday School rooms and 
a large auditorium. In 1936 Dean Dagwell’s executive ability won him 
election as the fifth Bishop of Oregon; for his consecration a special 
train of Coloradans accompanied him to Portland, where he served un- 
til his retirement in 1958. A truly beloved bishop, he died in 1963. 

The vestry then selected a tall, lanky parson with five children, 
the Reverend Paul Roberts. Dean Roberts had been born in New Jer- 
sey in 1887, educated at Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, and 
at Berkeley Divinity School. After pastorates in South Dakota and 
in West Orange, New Jersey, he was Dean of Saint Michael’s Cathe- 
dral, Boise, Idaho, from 1921 to 1928, and then was Rector of Grace 
and Saint Stephen’s Church, Colorado Springs, from 1928 to 1936. 

Of the many assistants and Canons who served at Saint John’s 
Cathedral, none was to be better remembered than Canon Harry 
Watts, who had come in 1925. He had been General City Missionary 
and Vicar and founder of Saint Michael and All Angels’ Church in 
South Denver. Born in Enfield, England, in 1890, and educated at 
Seabury Divinity School, he had had parishes in Coffeyville, Kansas, 
and Saint Peter’s, West Denver, Canon City, and Greeley, Colorado. 
An extended history of the Cathedral will have much to say of Dean 
Roberts and Canon Watts, so seemingly disparate in nature and gifts, 
yet harmoniously giving to their large congregation examples of a 
vital and effective parish ministry. 

Meanwhile, in the rest of Denver a number of parishes and mis- 
sions experienced significant growth during this period. At the Church 
of the Holy Redeemer, 22nd and Humboldt, new vigor was intro- 
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duced with the coming in 1921 of the Reverend Harry E. Rahming 
from Kansas City; a rectory was added and repairs made in the fabric. 
The Church had 310 communicants. In June, 1930, the congrega- 
tion of Saint Stephen’s, which had erected a fine parish church at 26th 
and Williams, requested the Bishop to dissolve the corporate body. 
After this action was taken, the congregation of the Redeemer took 
over the building, selling the old property to the Campbell African 
Methodist Church. St. Stephen’s was re-dedicated “Holy Redeemer”’ 
by Bishop Johnson on August 10, 1931. The congregation of the 
Holy Redeemer had by now become one of the most active bodies in 
the Church. 

On the east side of town, the congregation of Saint Thomas’ 
Church built an edifice in Seventeenth Century Spanish style and a 
matching parish house-rectory, completed in 1930; this fast-growing 
parish in Park Hill cared for an economically superior area in which 
the dominant tone was set by the interests and enthusiasms of busi- 
ness and professional groups. 

By 1935 the mission of the Epiphany, at Mexico Avenue and South 
Sherman Street in South Denver, was increasing in membership so 
fast that services were being held in the near-by South Gate Masonic 
Temple. The reason for this development was not the general increase 
of residences in the neighborhood (although some real estate develop- 
ment was taking place here, too) but rather the satisfying preaching 
and organizing ability of the Reverend Robert A. Russell, who had 
taken charge of the tiny congregation of seven regular members in 
1928. Father Russell was greatly concerned that the art of healing 
mental and physical ills should be part of the mission of the Church; 
this philosophy was incorporated in the regular services and attracted 
widespread interest and attention. In Englewood, south of Denver, 
the Mission of Saint George built its first unit in 1920 with a loan 
of $2,000 from the Diocese. 

Ascension Parish, looking for a place in the mountains where chil- 
dren from the Sunday School might be taken each summer in 1923 
purchased “Ascension Camp” in Parmalee Gulch in Indian Hills. The 
Camp was lent to the Sisters of Saint Anne in 1931 and finally given 
to them in 1936. Between 1927 and 1930, All Saints’ parish sup- 
ported the Mission of Saint Jude in Edgewater, a nearby suburb. 
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Thus the picture which we have so far is one of growth and de- 
velopment around the fringes of Denver, and a somewhat slower pace 
in the inner part of the city. Occasionally great losses would occur, 
as that of the death on November 27, 1930, of Father Charles H. 
Marshall, the long-time Rector of Saint Barnabas. The eulogy given 
at that time summarized the passing of an era: 


Born November 10, 1849, coming to Denver in 1861, trained 
under the great DeKoven at Racine College, ordered Deacon in 
1874, made Priest in 1875, canonically resident in the Diocese for 
more than half a century, he was the only man whose intimate, 
personal experience reached back to Colorado’s territorial days, 
to the city’s infancy, and to the Church’s Missionary District be- 
ginnings —a span of almost seventy years. 


Elsewhere in the city, Saint Andrew’s Church, on Glenarm Street, 
the leader among the Anglo-Catholic parishes of the Diocese, flourished 
under the inspiration of the Reverend Neil Stanley. This congrega- 
tion used the property of Trinity Memorial Church and was the only 
remaining part of the old Associate Mission, established November 1, 
1919, which had embraced Trinity Memorial, Emmanuel, and Epiph- 
any. A chapter in William W. Grant’s Such Is Life, entitled “My 
Religious Life,” is a poignant tribute to Father Stanley as preacher 
and spiritual director.” Fourteen volumes of his sermons, covering the 
years 1928 to 1942, were recorded in shorthand and mimeographed 
by a member of the congregation, Miss Delphine Schmitt. In the 
Church, and among his people at the newly built clergy house, Father 
Stanley gave generously of his gifts. Never a large parish, and located 
in a poor neighborhood, Saint Andrew’s was supported in part by 
stories which Father Stanley wrote for the pulp magazines. 

Emmanuel and Saint Peter’s parishes were merged in 1926 since 
the neighborhood had so changed in character as to support only a 
single parish. Elsewhere, two churches were closed ijn 1919, that of 
the congregation in Arvada and Saint Paul’s, at 23rd and Federal 
Boulevard, which apparently lost its congregation to other parts of 
the city “as Jewish people are moving in.” 

General trends of population and the relation of the growth of the 
Church in Denver to these trends were the subject of a survey made 
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during 1937 by three laymen, Arthur Ponsford, Herbert S. Sands, and 
J. Harry Custance. Bishop Ingley commented on the results: 


The Survey shows that the growth of our Church has slowed 
down considerably of late. At the present time the Episcopal 
Church is barely keeping pace with the normal increase of popu- 
lation. There seem to be lapses from the Church at the alarming 
percentage of forty-two persons out of a hundred who are added 
by confirmation. Such a drift is, therefore, challenging us to de- 
vise ways and means of stopping the leak. 


Such losses (and gains, too) were not universal, but rather heavier 
in some areas than others. Bishop Johnson had commented in 1924:7* 
“We note with regret the gradual decay and threatened disappearance 
of the churches in some of the smaller but still substantial and growing 
towns of Colorado.” Let us now take a look at the mission and parish 
structure outside Denver. 


The Northern Deanery, 1918-1938 


We find frequent mention of the difficulty the Bishops had in re- 
cruiting men for the vacant missions in the state, a difficulty which 
seemed to increase with each succeeding year. A partial solution to 
staffing missions had always been the use of laymen who read Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer and cared for the needs of the members of 
the missions by other occasional services. In 1920 these men were for 
the first time set apart by a special ‘Service for Lay Readers of the 
Church.” Throughout northern Colorado they kept vacant missions 
going and church buildings in repair. 

One notable improvement of the time was the completion of Saint 
John’s Church, Boulder, in 1920. It had remained in a ‘“deplorably 
unfinished condition” for several years, but now a bell tower, a com- 
pleted outer wall and roof, and an organ were most gratifying to the 
congregation. The Diocese began at this time to furnish money (around 
$750 per year) for a ministry to students at the University of Colorado. 

A site was bought at Akron for a church which was never built, 
and services were again held in the small church at Hugo after a lapse 
of many years; here on the high plains ministrations were brought from 
Saint Mark’s, Denver, and, in later years, from Saint Barnabas’, Den- 
ver. An attempt had been made to furnish year-round services for 
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Saint Philip-in-the-Field, three miles south of Sedalia, by purchasing 
a residence in the town of Sedalia, but this experiment was not a 
success so the house was later sold. 

On February 7, 1925, a fire of unknown origin totally destroyed 
the little frame church at Idaho Springs and irreparably damaged the 
sweet toned bell which was one of its distinctions. TheMining Journal 
of that week commented: 


The little church, at the time of erection in 1867, was considered 
one of the finest in the west, the timbers for the building having 
been brought across the plains by ox-team and the bell was brought 
from Omaha. The seats and all the woodwork in the structure 
were hand-carved, and it was considered one of the wonders of 
its time. 


A new church was commenced almost immediately by popular sub- 
scriptions across the country. On October 3, 1926, Bishop Johnson 
dedicated the new structure. A similar holocaust destroyed All Saints’ 
Church, Sterling, in 1932; this structure was also quickly rebuilt, and 
rededicated April 4, 1933. 

Old Christ Church, Nevadaville, beyond Central City, had re- 
mained long without a congregation and had fallen into complete dis- 
repair. The picturesque old ruin was sold in 1930 for forty dollars, 
the assessed valuation of the timber left in it. To balance this loss, 
Saint Timothy’s Church, Brighton, was founded about 1918. 

One of the great problems facing the Diocesan in those days was 
the maintenance of continuous services among the small missions which 
dotted the high hills. This problem was made more acute in the win- 
ter time of deep snows and little travel from one village to another. 
Because of fluctuating populations and incomes there were nowhere 
enough of the faithful to secure the services of a full-time priest. 
Consequently, when the Bishop announced in 1935 the resumption of 
a modified circuit-riding ministry, a new trend seemed started. The 
first circuit included the towns of Fairplay, Alma, Breckenridge, Lead- 
ville, and then dipped down to Victor and Cripple Creek, then farther 
to Florence and Silver Cliff, a distance of over 1500 miles. For a 
while a priest covered this circuit every thirty days, a feat quite con- 
sistent with pioneer missionary work of an earlier day. Some build- 
ing also took place. A summer chapel, Saint James-on-theMount, for 
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instance, was built at Allenspark, south of Estes Park. At the re- 
quest of the Bishop in 1946, the Reverend Eric Smith arranged for 
summer services for Estes Park in the Music Room of the Stanley Hotel. 
The proceeds from the services, following the payment of expenses, 
made a tidy nest egg toward the acquisition of property. 

At this time the pioneering work of the Douglas family in Ever- 
green came under Diocesan auspices. The Mission of the Transfigura- 
tion stimulated all manner of educational and spiritual endeavors. In 
1920-21 Dr. Josepha Douglas erected a stone building on the property 
and stocked it with eight thousand volumes to serve as a public li- 
brary for the permanent population of the town and mission. In 1921 
Canon and Mrs. Douglas gave several acres of land across the highway 
from the chapel, together with $3,000, for a principal building for 
Conference Headquarters. The new building was named Hart House, 
in memory of the great Dean of the Cathedral. In June, 1925, the 
property of the Mission, including the chapel, living quarters, the li- 
brary building, and other log buildings, was turned over to the Dio- 
cese. A trust fund guaranteed the maintenance of the property. The 
Guild Hall, Saint Mark’s House, Hart House, and other buildings 
formed an excellent center for retreats and conferences. For some 
years use had been made of the center for lectures to candidates for 
Holy Orders. In 1907 and 1909 a summer School of Liturgical Music 
had been held. Bishop Johnson organized a Summer School for Clergy 
in 1917; in 1920 Malcolm Lindsey gathered Church School teachers 
of the Diocese for a day’s conference there. 

Beginning in 1921, Hart House was available for the summer. 
Thereafter, conferences for Lay Readers and parish organizations, as 
well as the Clergy Conference [The School of the Prophets], were 
held there and at Williams House and Meeting House.’ We shall have 
something to say later of the national service and consequent fame of 
the “Evergreen Conferences” in the period after 1938, but here the 
point should be made that the Conference made a distinct contribu- 
tion to the needs of the national Church as well as to the Diocese. 

The Community of Saint Mary, with its Mother Convent at Peek- 
skill, New York, set up Saint Raphael’s Mission House in Evergreen 
in 1930. Its first chapel was dedicated by Canon’ Douglas to “Our 
Lady of the Hill Country” on July 2, 1929. Famous for their work 
with children, the Order had come to Evergreen at the recommendation 
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of Canon Douglas, long their director of church music. In 1925 the 
property used by the Church and owned by Mrs. Winfred Douglas 
was given to the Diocese for the use of the Mission of the Transfigura- 
tion and a trust fund established for its maintenance. 


The Western Deanery, 1918-1938 


The Church on the Western Slope, which had been reunited with 
the Diocese in 1919, slowly emerged from the difficulties of a separate 
existence; by 1928 there were twenty-six congregations with six resi- 
dent priests. The principal parishes and missions were located at Mont- 
rose, Paonia, Gunnison, Durango, Delta, Olathe, Glenwood Springs, 
Steamboat Springs, and Meeker. A report made to the Diocesan Con- 
vention that year,” after thanking the two Bishops for their untiring 
efforts, said that in nine years there had been a one-hundred per cent 
increase in men and buildings. Now, there were more young priests, 
“men of real vision and of selfsacrificing service, whereas previously 
the missions had been largely cared for by the old and the physically 
infirm who, with all the devotion in the world, were unequal to the 
task.” A longer average term of service had created confidence: “Prog- 
ress can be definitely noted in those localities where a clergyman has 
remained for over three years.” Through the establishment of a 
“Western Colorado Conference” and preaching missions, mutual un- 
derstanding of the clergy had been greatly increased. 

In 1927, through a grant and loan from the Diocese, the former 
Congregational Church at Paonia was purchased and became Saint 
Michael’s Church. With renovations it became a suitable place of wor- 
ship for the faithful congregation, which hitherto had worshipped 
in such locations as the Friend’s Meeting House, the basement of the 
hotel, a garage, a grocery store, and two rooms in the rear of the bank. 

There was, however, little overall gain in communicant strength. 
At Silverton, for instance, Saint John’s Church, in the absence of 
regular pastors, was boarded up; the last services were held December 
18, 1937, and finally a local pentecostal group purchased the structure. 
People moved on to Denver and out of the state. In one year Olathe 
lost twenty-five members to death and removal; in another place, a 
priest presented five for confirmation, and within three months every 
one of them had moved elsewhere! “It is said that there is not an 
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active mission on the Western Slope that has not, within the past five 
years transferred a number equal to its entire communicant strength 
at present, to the larger cities.” 

Of course, there were encouraging gains; a rectory at Montrose,” 
a Guild Hall at Glenwood, the summer preaching trip of Captains 
Richards and Lewis into the northwest part of the state. In 1930” 
Bishop Ingley reported the opening of services at Oak Creek, south 
of Yampa, in the American Legion Hall; this congregation received 
the name of Saint Mark’s. Services at Moffat were held in the tele- 
graph office or in various ranch houses. 

At Walden, in the midst of North Park in Jackson County, and 
in magnificent fishing country, the women of the Church started 
work in 1935. In these parts there had always been an association with 
the Church, as clergy who enjoyed fishing made themselves acquainted 
with the residents. Adah B. Bailey, North Park Historian, tells the 
story of the Reverend Charles P. Hill, the Head Master of a private 
school in Boston who, with several others started “the English col- 
ony on the upper Canadian.” He brought a can of Eastern brook 
trout and put them in the river near the head of the Canadian in 
North Park; from that time this species of fish has been in great 
plenty in the river. 

In the southwestern part of Colorado work was recommenced at 
Mancos, south of Telluride, in 1922, and in 1935 a church was started 
in Cortez, the principal town of the Montezuma Valley; here in 1937 
Saint Barnabas-in-the-Valley was built. That church had its origins 
in a church school started by the women of the town with the help 
of the Reverend Samuel McPhetres, rector of Saint Mark’s Church, 
Durango, aided in the summer by seminarians. Bishop Ingley conse- 
crated Saint Mark’s, Durango, June 20, 1937. It became a parish in 
1950. Such progress is remarkable when one remembers that:” 


From 1880 until 1930 Saint Mark’s Church was served intermit- 
tently by nineteen vicars, averaging about two and one half years 
of ministry. The work of the Church was maintained, but not 
established on a solid basis. 


Bishop Harry S. Kennedy, reminiscing about his labors as a young 
priest in such places as Creede, said:™ 


I used to hold monthly week-day evening services, followed by a 
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Holy Communion service the next morning. I remember how I 
had to clean the Church for each service, take the ashes out of 
the stove, borrow a bucket of coal from one of the parishioners and 
an armfull of wood from another. I would start the fire early 
in the afternoon in order to begin to get the place warm enough 
for a service. It was a bitter cold church you went into, after it 
had been closed for a month since the last visit. 


Some idea of the difficulties of pioneer preaching may be gained from 
his continuing remarks: 


I recall on my first visit the congregation sat on one side of the 
Church, then got up during my sermon and moved to the opposite 
side of the church in a body. I thought they were walking out 
on me, but when I finished the sermon, all moved back again. 
I learned from one of the men that they usually got warm enough 
on the stove side of the Church, so that when sermon time came 
they were willing to move to the opposite side of the church to 
cool off. He told me that ordinarily each one would move as he 
desired, but on this particular occasion he had “organized them.” 


The Southern Deanery, 1918-1938 


In south-central Colorado lies the San Luis Valley, a vast tableland 
extending a hundred and twenty miles from Poncha Pass on the north 
to the border of New Mexico on the south and sixty miles from the 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains westward to Cochetopa Pass and the be- 
ginnings of the San Juans. It comprises five counties: Saguache, Rio 
Grande, Alamosa, Conejos, and Costilla. In all this flat farming coun- 
try there was often only one priest. The center of his activity was 
the church at Alamosa, a town of about 5,600. Here he held regular 
services, and visited on a circuit such towns as Monte Vista (where 
he held two services a month), Saguache (an evening service once a 
week), Del Norte, and Creede. 

A committee on the State of the Church in the Southern Deanery 
commented to the Convention of 1930 that it was: 


impressed with the contrasts presented between the urban and the 
rural work. Whereas in the larger cities and towns we have strong 
and well organized parishes, there are two of the most important 
mission fields in the Diocese of Colorado (the Arkansas and San 
Luis Valleys) where priests are working single handed to scatter 
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their forces over large territory which demands the service of at 
least two other clergy. 


Some smaller points were abandoned in this period: Undercliff, where 
work had begun in 1906, was no longer visited; in 1934 the church 
at La Jara was sold; Aguilar was abandoned in 1923. Often, of course, 
the cause for a rise or fall in attendance lay in socio-economic factors. 
The personality of the priest and the duration of his stay were at 
times even more significant. At Saint Thomas’ Church, Alamosa, a 
new building was erected in Spanish mission style in 1930, evidence 
of growth in this parish. 

By 1925 it seemed useless to continue the separate existence of two 
parishes in Colorado Springs, so in that year Grace Church (330 mem- 
bers), under the spiritual leadership of the Reverend C. H. Blodgett, 
merged with Saint Stephen’s Church (293 members), led by the 
Reverend A. N. Taft. The former church sold its property (which 
is now in part the Village Inn) and added its strength to Saint Steph- 
en’s at 631 North Tejon, near Colorado College. Here the newly 
united congregation built at a cost of $253,000 a substantial and 
magnificent Gothic Church, joined to the old building, which became 
a parish house. Among its several rectors, the Reverend Paul Roberts 
was a special favorite with college students. He spoke weekly for 
several years at Shove Memorial Chapel, on the Colorado College campus. 

At Walsenburg, to the south, the old property was opened once 
again in 1930, after a lapse of several years, but this mission was des- 
tined to have only a brief life. The congregation at La Junta built 
a church in 1925 in Spanish mission style. In the same year the group 
at Rocky Ford, which had worshipped in a rented store, borrowed 
money from the Diocese to erect a small building but this effort was 
not to have lasting success. 

The Southern Deanery lost one of its most colorful priests on Janu- 
ary 24, 1932, in the death of Canon Sherman Coolidge. Canon Coo- 
lidge had been born in Wyoming in 1863 of Arapahoe Indian parents. 
Separated from his family by tribal warfare, he had been adopted by 
a young army officer named Coolidge. After spending most of his 
ministry with Wyoming and Oklahoma Indians, Coolidge settled in 
Colorado Springs, and was made an honorary Canon of the Cathedral. 
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The Diocese as a Whole: General Convention, 1931 


On balance, Bishop Johnson’s episcopate made gains in spite of the 
Great Depression which from 1929 onward brought to naught so many 
plans. A measure of his interest in the affairs of the national Church 
was shown when the Diocese invited the Fiftieth Triennial General 
Convention of the Church to meet in Denver in September, 1931, and 
succeeded in managing the staggering difficulties of a great convention. 
Some six thousand delegates and observers came, by special train and 
every other form of transportation. A hundred and fifty Bishops 
arrived for the meeting of the House of Bishops in the State Capitol 
Senate Chamber; clerical and lay delegates met in the Scottish Rite Ca- 
thedral, and a like number of women of the Church met in Central 
Presbyterian Church. The opening service of September 16, 1931, 
led by the Most Reverend James DeWolfe Perry, Presiding Bishop, 
was in the City Auditorium. To it a vast procession of Bishops in 
their black chimeres, white rochets, and many-colored doctors’ hoods 
wended its way to the measured tones of “Ye Watchers and Ye Holy 
Ones.” The Lord Bishop of Saint Albans, Michael Bolton Furse, de- 
livered an inspiring sermon, from which the local newspapers ex- 
tracted much food for thought in comments on “the seething tide of 
Russian communism” and on the inadvisability of artificial methods 
of birth control. 

Both the Denver Post and the Rocky Mountain News gave good 
coverage” to the convention in the news items, editorials, and photo- 
graphs. The reader was taken through the process of re-electing the 
Presiding Bishop and the Reverend Ze Barney T. Phillips (chaplain 
of the Senate of the United States), as President of the House of Depu- 
ties. He saw pictures of bishops and missionaries in remote places like 
Tokyo, Tohaku, Kyoto, Liberia, and Latin America. He saw the 
women giving a million dollars in their Triennial Thank Offering, 
which they placed on a gold alms basin, the gift of Oxford University. 
Journalists were agreed that the “big issues” would be unemployment 
[the Depression was only two years old]; disarmament, in view of the 
forthcoming international disarmament talks, scheduled for the fol- 
lowing year; divorce, and “apostolic faith healing.” Less was said 
about the more significant need for assuring a budget of $4,500,000, 
and the plans for spending large amounts of money on such projects 
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as a new curriculum in Christian education for Sunday Schools. The 
present standard edition of the Book of Common Prayer was presented 
to the Church at this time. 

Through the two weeks of the convention, delegates wrestled with 
proposals for allowing divorced persons to be remarried in Church, 
for allowing Deaconesses to be set apart as a separate order of the 
Ministry, for securing more clergy, and with hundreds of other rec- 
ommendations. As for the “divorce proposal,” the Convention de- 
cided that the plan submitted by the Commission after six years of 
study should be re-fashioned into a canon stipulating nine impediments 
to marriage, the existence of any one of which would permit annul- 
ment by a bishop or ecclesiastical court. Deaconesses did become a 
separate order, and two new suffragan bishops were consecrated at the 
Cathedral — the Right Reverend John Boyd Bentley for Alaska and 
the Right Reverend Efrain Salinas for Mexico. 

In their rather short concluding pastoral letter, delivered in a sol- 
emn but quiet service at Saint John’s, the bishops condemned selfish- 
ness as a root of the unemployment problem and urged employers to 
devise a program which would coordinate production and consump- 
tion. They advocated America’s entrance into the League of Nations 
and deplored the moral confusion which they believed to exist in the 
areas of personal, local, national, and international relationships. They 
concluded their Letter with a prayer for peace: 


The peoples of the world are hungry for peace and ready to trust 
one another, while professional patriots in every land and all too 
many political leaders still adhere to prehistoric ways. 


The reliance upon force is based on fear and mistrust, and it is 
for Christians to convince the leaders of the nations that the risk 
involved in trusting one another is far less grave than the conse- 
quence of mutual distrust. 


Bishop Johnson’s Last Years 


National support for the Diocese of Colorado terminated in 1934, 
when the Diocese gave up its annual request for funds to maintain a 
coadjutor bishop. Funds for this purpose had first been allocated when 
the Diocese took over the Missionary District of Western Colorado in 
1919; for the first time in its history Colorado was now fully able 
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to support itself. We have already traced the development of the 
parishes and missions through the whole of Bishop Johnson’s episcopate. 
It now remains to see that period through the eyes and through the 
comments of those around him. At the Convention of 1937, summar- 
izing his work, he said:”° 


During these twenty years I have watched parishes and missions 
go up and down, but it is the faithful few who serve in adversity 
and in prosperity; from the dangers of which we pray to be de- 
livered. During all these years I have striven for three things: : 


Ist. That we may avoid contention and strife over petty things 
to the destruction of any radiant joy in our service... 

2nd. I have labored that there be no respect of persons in the 
House of God. The Church is not a rendezvous for social climb- 
ers. It is the House of God, with whom there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, bond nor free, black nor white, but all are one in Christ 
Jesus. 

3rd. I have been deeply concerned with the paganism of our isolated 
districts where the name of God is unknown except in oaths and 
where children grow up at our door with no knowledge of the 
Christ. We cannot ignore this obligation and I appreciate the work 
among the isolated and the labors of those who without the stimu- 
lation of numbers are looking after the little places... 


A year thereafter, on November 2, 1938, Bishop Johnson resigned 
the office of Bishop of Colorado. The Testimonial to him, read at the 
next Diocesan Convention™ spoke of “his genial personality, his sym- 
pathy, his understanding.” 


When he taught he followed the rule of St. Augustine: “In es- 
sentials — unity; in non-essentials — liberty —; in all things, 
charity.” Among the Bishop’s many gifts, the one most conspicu- 
ous was displayed in his sermons, addresses, and writings, consis- 
tently made masterful by clarity of thinking, originality of treat- 
ment, wealth of epigram, and aptness of illustration. From North 
to South, from coast to coast, he has always been in demand as 
missioner, preacher, lecturer, and speaker. His response was na- 
tion-wide. Probably no other Bishop is so widely known, and 
certainly no other man was such an ambassador for Colorado! 


He lived in retirement in Minneapolis, where he died*® at the age 
of eighty, February 28, 1947. His portrait by J. de R. Quistgard, 
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which hangs in the Parish House of the Cathedral, shows a man of 
thought, a man of action, and a bishop of purpose. 


Bishop Fred Ingley, 1938-1948 


Bishop Fred Ingley, who had been Coadjutor of the Diocese of 
Colorado for seventeen years, succeeded as Diocesan, on the resigna- 
tion of Bishop Johnson. His episcopate, which lasted ten years, was 
one inspired by a personal evangelism and a deeply humble sense of 
the duty of the bishop to be pastor of his flock. From his journals 
we get a picture of the many visits which he made to small missions 
and to remote parishes, all a part of his belief that a bishop should 
care for those who needed him most, the remote, the unchurched, and 
the lost within a Diocese of big churches and institutions. These years 
were a period of attrition, a time when the most frequently-posed ques- 
tion was, “How much will it cost?”, in which some of the oldest insti- 
tutions of the Church were discontinued. ‘The budget,” we are told, 
“Gs increasingly difficult to raise.” 

St. Luke’s Hospital was the most successful institution. Always 
overcrowded during these years, its growth was measured by the re- 
modeling of the Katherine Hallett Home for Nurses. A wing was 
erected at 20th and Pennsylvania at a cost of $300,000 in 1942, and 
in 1945 the hospital became the second largest in the state, with 265 
beds; but already it was evident that still another new wing was 
necessary. 

Against this success must be laid the failure of Oakes Home to 
continue as a tuberculosis sanatorium. A supplemental agreement with 
the Sisters of Saint Anne on July 1, 1939, tried to guarantee the oper- 
ation of the Home for the next three years, in spite of a drastic de- 
crease in income from endowments during that time. The State was 
now using part of the Home for tuberculosis hospitalization. The 
Sisters (although the Order is committed by its Rule to work among 
children) were initially quite successful in providing sick-care and 
making available the facilities of the Home for retreats of clergy and 
lay people. Unfortunately, the Reverend Frederick Oakes had retired 
in 1934; many of the funds which he had been able to obtain had 
ceased also. In 1940 the Sisters found they would be unable to con- 
tinue the operation of the Home and to raise the $25,000 or more 
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necessary to put the buildings in proper shape. Over $450,000 was 
available in endowment, against which operating expenses and pension 
requirements were a heavy drain. The Sisters, consequently, operated 
the Home through January, 1941, and then reluctantly returned the 
property, worth over $2,000,000 to the Diocese. 

For some time discussion centered around the possibility of de- 
molishing the structures, but they seemed too sound and useful for 
such action. During the following years, the national government ap- 
peared to be interested in acquiring a lease on the buildings for train- 
ing purposes. Finally, however, the entire property was sold for ap- 
proximately $70,000 to the ‘Poor Sisters of St. Francis Seraph” of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Since that time these Sisters have operated 
the Home as a retreat house and convalescent home for the aged. 

The proceeds from Oakes Home trusts were re-invested and the 
earnings set aside for two purposes: for a new Home and for various 
projects connected with tubercular care and research. In later years 
a portion of this sum was used to endow a series of beds for tubercu- 
lar patients at St. Luke’s Hospital and for the care of indigent tu- 
berculous persons. 

Saint Anne’s Convalescent Home and Summer Camp were highly 
successful in the care of children, admitting over three hundred each 
year in both places; the Sisters worked in Sunday Schools at Saint An- 
drew’s, Ascension, and Saint Mary’s. In 1942 they opened a new 
chapel at their Home, which had thirteen Sisters in residence. That 
year, they purchased six acres to the west of their York Street prop- 
erty; here they planted an orchard and grape vines. On November 
20, 1942, their chaplain, the Reverend Neil Stanley, died after a long 
illness and was buried beside the Altar of the Holy Rood in the Sis- 
ters’ burial ground at Saint Anne’s in the Hills. 

Two new buildings were completed by 1945 at the House, which 
made possible a total of 52 beds; the new wing, dedicated on May 28, 
1946, to the Holy Child, was put to immediate service in Colorado’s 
worst and last polio epidemic, at which time the Home rendered great 
service to the community. In August a fire at the camp in the hills 
destroyed the dormitories, forcing the closing of the camp until new 
fireproof buildings were constructed under the auspices of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Fisher. 

News of the whole Diocese once again was disseminated through 
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a Diocesan newspaper, with the publication of Our Church Paper, 
which appeared six times a year in 1940 and 1941. Three issues were 
under the editorship of Larry MacLean in 1942; in October of that 
year, Miss Delphine Schmitt became editor, and issued the paper three 
times a year, at Lent, Whitsunday, and at the time of the Every-Mem- 
ber Canvass. In 1945, it became the Colorado Episcopalian and was 
issued as a tabloid with greatly enlarged news content. 

Diocesan Conventions (all held in Denver, save the Convention 
of 1941 at Colorado Springs, and of 1948 in Pueblo) were, as always, 
the occasion for the Annual Report of the Bishop and a long look at 
the budget and its “expectations.” In 1943 the Treasurer could re- 
port that an increasing number of parishes and missions were paying 
their assessment in full, and in 1944 that the assessment for the Episco- 
pate was paid in full by all. In addition, over ninety-seven per cent 
of the missionary quota was raised. The Diocese was beginning its 
slow march back from the worst days of the Depression, when mis- 
sionary work had practically stopped, salaries had been reduced, and 
building brought almost to a stand-still. The 1944 budget was the 
first since 1936 to be balanced. 

Two men were specially honored for their outstanding service to 
conventions: the Reverend Harry Watts, who in 1948 had served as 
Secretary for thirty years before retiring from that position, and James 
H. Pershing, who died April 3, 1948, after having served as Chancellor 
of the Diocese since 1915: 


His time, his brilliant mind, and the facilities of his office were 
at all times entirely without charge, at the disposal of the Church 
which he genuinely loved, and in which he lived and died a de- 
voted and faithful communicant. Indeed, it was this devotion to 
the Church, and his many years of research in the field of its 
legal and canonical history, which made him among the foremost 
and most highly regarded canonists in the Episcopal Church. 


In 1947, to promote greater ease of administration, a separate 
Deanery of Denver and its surrounding area was created with the 
Reverend M. Lewis Marsh as the first Rural Dean. For better contact 
with the Scattered Congregation, which by now was counted as 3,000 
people, the Bishop in 1946 had designated the Reverend Eric A. C. 
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Smith also as Rural Dean; within a short time he had visited two 
hundred families in over forty-two towns. 

With few exceptions, all at the parish level, progress of the Church 
in the Denver Deanery was slow. In 1934 the Reverend G. A. C. 
Lehman transferred Saint Mary’s Mission from the basement of a house 
on Elizabeth Street to a small building which he erected on South 
Clayton Street and East Iliff Avenue, a few blocks east of the Uni- 
versity of Denver in University Park. Almost single-handedly he 
founded the new mission in an area which was to be heavily popu- 
lated, and in which he hoped to develop solid contact with the Uni- 
versity community. Under the direction of the Reverend Robert Rus- 
sell, Epiphany Mission became a parish in April, 1941, and moved to 
First and Colorado Boulevard, where the congregation built a $60,- 
000 church of noble proportions with a 60 foot tower. Here also was 
the Shrine of the Healing Presence, where many ill and troubled people 
gained help. By 1959 Father Russell’s publications for the program 
of the Shrine numbered over 36. 

Saint Michael and All Angels’ Mission became a parish in 1943. 
Ascension built a parish house, in which the “Chapel of the Blessed 
Sacrament” was located. In two instances, the change which took place 
in these years was retrogressive: Saint Andrew’s, an increasingly down- 
town church, became a mission again; Saint James’ Mission at 39th 
and Winona Court, in North Denver, in an area of static population, 
was discontinued in 1945 and the people absorbed into All Saints’ 
parish. 

A new venture in bringing the Church to the rapidly-developing 
fringe areas of Denver was undertaken in 1947, when the Cathedral 
vestry, with some financial support from the Diocese, started Saint 
Paul’s Mission, at Tenth Avenue and Garrison Street, in Lakewood. 
Indeed, the founding of Saint Paul’s may be taken as a turning-point 
in the post-war development and expansion of the Diocese. After the 
organization of Saint Paul’s, a host of new missions were to be founded, 
old ones renewed, and plans made for significant forward steps in 
evangelization. 

At Evergreen,” with the incorporation of the Conference, the ex- 
ecutive committee was replaced by a Board of Trustees, to continue 
and to emphasize the nation-wide character of the institution. Title 
deeds were transferred from the Diocese to this Board of Trustees. In 
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1944 the Diocese lost one of its most famous and beloved priests with 
the death of Canon Charles Winfred Douglas. He was one of the 
great musical authorities in the American Church, studying in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, particularly with the Benedictines at 
Solesmes. Part of the Testimonial to him prepared by the Board of 
Trustees reads:* 


Of his outstanding achievements as one of the great musical au- 
thorities of the Church, most recently demonstrated in his de- 
voted labors on the Church Hymnal of 1940, the Church as a 
whole may speak; but this Diocese acknowledges with deepest 
gratitude his great and lasting contributions of time, thought, 
money and property during his many years among us.. .In addi- 
tion he founded and fostered the Summer Conference project at 
Evergreen and furnished the grounds and buildings. This Ever- 
green Conference and its School of Music, in which Canon Doug- 
las took special pride, has become known throughout the country. 


His widow, Anne Woodward Douglas, completing his work, saw the 
Hymnal 1940 Companion through the press, and was later co-author 
of his biography. 

The great Second World War, from 1941 to 1945, absorbed much 
of the energy, money, and solicitude of Coloradans, as parishes sent 
their young men and women into service, as flags with blue stars (and 
later gold ones) began to appear on church walls, and as clergy began 
their ministrations to departing soldiers and to the thousands who 
arrived at Colorado camps. There were military bases or airfields and 
training camps at Denver, Pando Valley (near Leadville), Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo, La Junta, and Glenwood Springs. As these places 
filled with men on a system of rapid rotation, the Department of 
Christian Social Relations of the Diocese acted for the Army and 
Navy Commission of the National Church, furnishing chapels with 
ecclesiastical furniture and vestments, providing clergy, and caring 
for thousands of soldiers in their life away from camp. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Alfred Tohnson and Mr. Gifford Phillins established a canteen 
at Fifteenth and Arapahoe which they supported financially through- 
out the war. 

A last impact of the war on Colorado was to continue for many 
years thereafter. As the climate and weather of the state were ap- 
parently more than acceptable to men in training, and as they had 
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found the civilian population friendly, thousands of them returned 
when the war was over, to form a sizeable portion of the population 
explosion, of which we shall have more to say later. 

Two areas needing intensive development were those of the Colo- 
rado mission field and of college and university work. In the first of 
these two, we find numerous references to the fact that “our people 
are not missionary minded” and “we are not expanding our mission- 
ary endeavor.” It was pointed out by speakers at conventions that 
the whole east central part of the state, with the exception of Byers, 
Hugo, and Limon, where small missions had been established, was 
without regular services. An assistant to the Bishop seemed impera- 
tive if the missions were to be developed adequately. To this end, the 
appointment of the Rural Dean for Missions was a forward step. 


Bishop Harold Linwood Bowen as Coadjutor, 1947-1949 


As money was now more available, Bishop Ingley issued a call for 
a special convention to meet at the Cathedral, December 3, 1946, to 
consider his request for a Bishop Coadjutor. The convention unani- 
mously acceeded to his request, which was then sent to the Bishops 
and Standing Committees of the Dioceses of the Church, and again 
favorably acted upon. The regular convention of May 18-19, 1947, 
elected the Reverend Harold Linwood Bowen, Rector of Saint Mark’s 
Church, Evanston, Illinois, as Bishop Coadjutor. He was consecrated 
at the Cathedral on the feast of St. Michael and All Angels, Septem- 
ber 29, 1947, by the Presiding Bishop and the Bishops of Chicago and 
Colorado. Bishop Bowen, then 59, was a man of considerable force 
and energy and early won the approval of Diocese and people. Bishop 
Ingley’s address of April 25, 1948, indicated the nature of their re- 
lationship: 


Bishop Bowen immediately set out to acquaint himself with the 
state of the Church in Colorado, traveling thousands of miles and 
covering the whole Diocese within three or four months of his 
consecration. He immediately won the hearts of all of us, and 
everybody acclaims the wisdom of our choice in electing him Co- 
adjutor. When this spring I was obliged to take a prolonged rest 
because of an overtaxed heart, Bishop Bowen stepped at once into 
the breach. He has confirmed hundreds of candidates both in 


parishes and missions. It is impossible for me adequately to express 
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my affectionate appreciation of my brother in the Episcopate, and 
his willingness to take over the Diocesan responsibilities, which 
he has performed with enthusiasm and effectiveness. 


In the Western Deanery, a new mission of Saint Andrew’s had been 
established in 1941 at Cedaredge, twelve miles northeast of Delta; it 
became part of the circuit which included Montrose, Olathe, Delta, 
and Ouray. The Mission at Cortez became the Parish of Saint Barna- 
bas-in-the-Valley, April 26, 1948. About 1949 services were held 
in the little banquet room of Mrs. R. S. Arthur’s Hotel in Rifle by 
Bishop Ingley and Father Richards. A Women’s Guild was organized 
in 1941 and money acquired to buy lots for Saint Matthew’s Church. 

In the Southern Deanery, Saint Agnes Memorial Church at Sugar 
City, seventeen miles north of Rocky Ford, was closed in 1941, and 
the next year the property of the Church of the Good Shepherd in 
Colorado City was sold after the mission had been closed for some 
time. On January 3, 1946, Holy Trinity Church, Pueblo, was merged 
with the Church of the Ascension, forming the united parish of As- 
cension and Holy Trinity. The property of Holy Trinity Church was 
sold in 1952. 

The history of the Church of the Incarnation at Saguache” in the 
San Luis Valley offers a vignette of the history of a mission in a small 
town of changing population. In 1923 Bishop Ingley had purchased 
from a local owner for $700 a small frame building 130 by 18 feet, 
once the United States Forest Office. It had no yard, and one stepped 
into the building from the sidewalk. The Bishop brought the Altar, 
fair linens, Cross, and flower vases from the church at Villa Grove. 
furnishings which had been given by English settlers in the "Eighties. 
As there was no resident priest, clergy from Alamosa and elsewhere 
came at irregular intervals; their services were supplemented by the 
work of lay readers, such as William F. Boyd. It finally became im- 
possible to maintain services, however, and in July, 1949, the Bishop 
sold the property back to the original owner for $200; pews went 
to the town park; Cross, Altar, Fount, and furnishings went to a new 
mission at Crestone. Bishop Bowen consecrated the mountain chapel 
at Crestone in 1947, where services had been held since 1920 in a chapel 
dedicated to St. Agnes; the new building, the gift of Mrs. Alfred Col- 
lins, was given the name of “The Little Shepherd in the Hills.” 
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Northeast of Crestone but across the high Sangre de Christo 
Range, in the Wet Mountain Valley, there was a relatively heavy con 
centration of Episcopalians, but no regular services or resident clergy 
had been possible for many years. To survey the needs of the area, 
a group of five priests spent three days traveling out from Westcliffe 
into surrounding towns, ascertaining the interests of the people:™ 


The survey concluded beyond a doubt that the answer to both 
questions [need and financing] was overwhelmingly in the af- 
firmative. The Bishop’s Committee at Westcliffe agreed to double 
their present budget, and the clergy, after visiting many families 
in the outlying areas from Cotopaxi and Hillside to twenty miles 
the other side of Westcliffe, agreed unanimously that such a proj- 
ect was not only feasible, but possible and necessary. 


The mission of the Church to colleges and universities was an un- 
explored field at the Diocesan level until the creation of a new depart- 
ment in Bishop and Council where attention was directed to the many 
problems of the relationship of cassock and gown. Indeed, at this 
time the Bishop and Council itself received new vigor when it was 
revised by Canon XXV in 1948. Presided over by Bishop Bowen, it 
now had six departments: Missions, Christian Education, Christian 
Social Relations, Finance, Promotion, and Youth and College. In this 
last area, the Woman’s Auxiliary had led the way by starting a fund 
in 1946 for a college student pastor somewhere in the Diocese. The 
parishes and missions at the various colleges had been doing a noble 
work of personal counseling for years, but it was increasingly obvious 
that with the vast number of students now entering college it would 
be necessary for the Church to have a full-time ministry to students 
and faculty. There were 270 Episcopalians among 1,200 students at 
Colorado College, where the Canterbury Club had been at work, and 
800 among 4,000 at the University of Colorado at Boulder. Other 
schools included the University of Denver, Colorado School of Mines 
at Golden, Colorado State College at Greeley, Colorado School of Agri- 
culture at Fort Collins, and junior colleges at Alamosa, Gunnison, 
Pueblo, Trinidad, Grand Junction, Sterling, Hesperus, and La Junta. 

With a gift of money from the estate of Mrs. Hattie Eckhardt in 
Boulder, a house, later named the “Fred Ingley Memorial Center,” was 
purchased across the street from the University and a full-time pastor 
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for student work, the Reverend A. Balfour Patterson, installed. With- 
in one month after daily services had been instituted, this student center 
was overcrowded. The diocese appropriated money for part-time chap- 
laincies at other places during this time. As Bishop Bowen said:°° 


We work hard for youth in our parishes and neglect the same 
youth when they go to college. This is missionary work of the 
first class. Some one has well said, ‘In Colorado we are tremen- 
dously concerned about the erosion of soil, but woefully compla- 
cent about the erosion of souls — the souls of our college students.” 
A chaplain, adequately housed and supported on these three camp- 
uses [Denver, Boulder, and Colorado Springs] is a must of the 
near future. 


In 1947 the men of the Central Deanery developed an organization 
called “The Keyman,” later “The Bishop’s Keymen,” to engage in evan- 
gelistic work and to sponsor such activities as an Advent Corporate 
Communion, a Washington’s Birthday Communion, and Holy Week 
noonday services in various downtown Denver parishes. 

The services of the Church to the sick and needy of southern Colo- 
rado were greatly augmented when the Board of Trustees of Parkview 
Hospital in Pueblo turned over their entire establishment to the Diocese 
on March 8, 1948. This property consisted of a square block of land 
on which a modern, three-story hospital with ninety beds had been 
built. The Board had saved $135,000 in a building fund, and with this 
money and an additional $90,000, plans were immediately formed to 
add fifty more beds. Bishop Bowen became president of the hospital, 
and the Reverend Edward C. Turner, Rector of Ascension and Holy 
Trinity Parish, Pueblo, vice-president. 

Bishop Ingley, worn with the long single-handed administration of 
the Diocese, assigned all his duties as Diocesan to Bishop Bowen on 
January 1, 1949, retiring to live in Denver with his family. The 
Memorial on his death, which occurred February 15, 1951, stressed 
one of the many fine aspects of his ministry. 


As a preacher, he was simple and direct, and the burden of his 
preaching was the love of God and the responsibility of his people 
to reveal that love in the practical business of daily living. Most 
of all, however, we shall remember Bishop Ingley and miss him for 
one outstanding charcteristic—his great love of souls, and his 
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unfailing and deep concern for his responsibility as the chief 
shepherd of his flock ... He was a wonderful example of obedience 
to the last of the vows which he took at his Consecration: “Will 
you show yourself gentle, and be merciful for Christ’s sake to 
poor and needy people, and to all strangers destitute of help?” 
“T will so show myself, by God’s help!” 


The beautiful altar in the Chapel of St. Luke’s Hospital was given by 
his family in his memory. 


5: The Diocese 
Completes 
its First Century 


IN 47-!900 


The post-war years, from 1947 onward, witnessed a remarkable 
growth of the Church in Colorado, partly because of the continuing 
prosperity of the state and the region, and partly because of the steady 
growth in population. In larger measure, however, the aggressive leader- 
ship of bishops and other clergy explains the dynamic Church growth 
of these years. During this period, the last fifteen years of the first 
century of Episcopalianism in Colorado, the Church had two diocesan 
bishops. 


The Episcopate of the Right Reverend Harold Linwood Bowen 


Bishop Bowen had been born at Dighton, Massachusetts, April 27, 
1886,’ had attended St. Stephen’s College, New York, and had been 
graduated from the University of Oklahoma. Ordained Deacon in 
1910 and Priest in 1911, he served at the Cathedral in Oklahoma City, 
at Chickasha, Oklahoma, at Omaha, Nebraska, and at Peoria, Illinois. 
He was rector at Saint Mark’s, Evanston, when he was elected Bishop 
Coadjutor in 1947. He received the B. D. degree from Seabury Divinity 
School, later the D. D. from Seabury-Western Theological Seminary. 
He was no stranger to Colorado, having been for twenty years a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the summer conference at Evergreen. 

A man of compelling personality, direct in speech and action, as 
well as a forceful preacher, the new coadjutor worked well with Bishop 
Ingley. During the latter’s absence, as we have seen, he managed the 
affairs of the Diocese loyally and effectively. In a short episcopate 
of six years he pointed the Diocese along the road it would have to go 
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in order to serve the vastly expanding and shifting population of post- 
war Colorado. 

The need for more priests, for example, could not be adequately 
met by seminaries, whose yearly output did not even meet the demand 
for replacements. Consequently, Bishop Bowen considered the estab- 
lishment of a county parish system and the appointment of archdeacons 
as well as the more adequate training of lay readers. County parishes 
were to remain a dream, but he designated the Reverend Eric A. C. 
Smith and later the Reverend M. Lewis Marsh, Jr., as archdeacons. 
Their mission was to help secure and train young men for missionary 
work and to survey unchurched areas for possible new missions. Dis- 
tances between preaching stations thus started were still large; Arch- 
deacon Smith reported in 1950” that he had traveled over 29,000 miles 
that year, half of it by automobile, and that over 6,000 people had 
attended services throughout the State. 

Lay readers had always been of great importance to the Church in 
the West, for these men had kept churches open by reading Morning 
and Evening Prayer and by visiting members of congregations in in- 
tervals between clergy or in congregations too small to afford a full- 
time priest. Now they were brought together in training schools to 
receive instruction in the conduct of worship and in doctrine and 
church history; an original fifty lay readers became a hundred-fifty 
in 1952. The “Keymen,” or organized laymen of the Diocese, spon- 
sored many of these meetings. 

We get a glimpse of the work of a traveling priest in a description 
of the history of the church in Kremmling.? The Reverend Anson D. 
Cole wrote: 


In the late 1940’s we first hear of the occasional visits of Arch- 
deacon Smith, vividly and lovingly remembered by the scattered 
churches. He would lead a tour of Episcopalians through the old 
community church that had once been theirs and explain the sym- 
bolism of the stained glass and the church architecture. He would 
celebrate and baptize in their homes and on each visit would stay 
a couple of days and then proceed on his circuit. 


At the request of Bishop Bowen, the Woman’s Auxiliary established 
a loan fund to assist mission clergy in the purchase of automobiles. 
To honor Bishop Bowen at the time of his retirement, the Auxiliary set 
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up the Bowen Fund to give financial aid to clergy of the Diocese in 
times of emergency and to seminarians to help them finish their course 
of study. 

During these years Diocesan conventions addressed themselves to 
such problems as the admission of women to vestries and conventions. 
Annually, some of the clergy, led by Dean Roberts, the Reverend 
Alexander Lukens, and others, would sponsor such a resolution, which 
would then routinely be rejected. Consideration of methods of levying 
and paying annual assessments usually occupied more time, as well as 
the knotty problems of increased missionary activity. Two loyal officers 
of conventions were Arthur Ponsford and Hugh McLean who served 
well in the management of the Diocese. Indeed, the record shows that 
the laity of the Diocese contributed an important share to its survival 
during its first hundred years. 

Among clergy and laity who attended Convention, attitudes varied 
with respect to the outward manifestation of the concern of the church 
for social issues. The position of the Church generally was conserva- 
tive, especially when proposals recommending immediate, specific action 
were to be considered. Resolutions on such matters as the necessity for 
preserving fundamental civil rights, on the other hand, were more 
readily passed. Financial problems were not much more easily solved 
in these years than in earlier “leaner” years. In 1954, when the national 
quota was set at $43,000, only $25,000 was paid from Colorado. The 
“Builders for Christ” campaign of 1954 proposed to help Japanese 
and Philippine missions as well as domestic missions to minority groups 
and seminaries. 

In 1952 when the Diocesan Convention was held on the Western 
Slope (at Saint Matthew’s Church, Grand Junction), new gains were 
assured. Fourteen mission stations had been activated in the previous 
years. The Diocese now had twenty-two postulants and ten candidates 
for the priesthood. To stimulate further the life of the spirit, the Bishop 
then proposed a Diocesan preaching mission, held the first week in 
February, 1953, in which 65 clergy held 700 services, traveling over 
13,000 combined miles. 

The “Episcopal Men of Colorado” were organized in 1951 on the 
model of the Key Men of the Denver Deanery. Since men seemed to 
be more interested in working at the parish level in vestries and Bishop’s 
committees than at a state level, the formation of this group with 
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Diocesan-wide concern was an accomplishment. The group met inter- 
mittently and raised money in a campaign popularly called “A Buck 
for the Bishop.” Membership rose and fell in response to the strength 
and vision of the leadership and the vividness of different challenges. 

Chapters of a national organization for men and boys, the Brother- 
hood of Saint Andrew, had persisted in Colorado through vicissitudes 
and the drag of inertia. In 1950 chapters existed at Colorado Springs, 
Greeley, and Boulder. The following year, All Saints’, Denver, and 
Saint Luke’s, Fort Collins, started chapters. In 1952 the Colorado As- 
sembly counted one hundred members in seven chapters, including 
new units at Saint Andrew’s, Saint Luke’s and Holy Redeemer, Denver, 
and at Manitou.* 

When Bishop Bowen opened the Diocesan Convention of May 2, 
1950° he signalled the beginning of a new missionary era: 


For years now this Diocese has carried on its missionary program 
on more or less of a static if not a defeatist method. We have 
assessed and begged and planned our work according to the amount 
we received. What business ever succeeded by following such 
methods? It is high time that we put our prayer into practice and 
our hopes into deeds. Let us be quit with planning after we have 
gathered in our funds. Let us plan first and then sacrifice to fulfill 
the plan. The giving capacity of our people has not been tapped. 
A man has a right to know what his money is being used for and 
he has a right to be his own judge in God’s sight as to whether or 
not the work to which he is asked to give is necessary and worthy. 
So it is not surprising to learn that where the work and needs of the 
Diocese are known, from such places comes the support. 


Before an advance could be made, an inventory was necessary. Con- 
sequently, seminarians on vacation made a survey of Denver in 1950 
and 1951, the results of which helped to indicate the location of future 
mission sites. So rapidly did the metropolitan area grow in the next 
decade, however, that other religious bodies and real estate developers 
preémpted sites not occupied; the task of selecting new positions was 
thereby made more difficult. For each burgeoning area in Denver, how- 
ever, some other section suffered a corresponding decrease in church 
population; the north side was an example of the latter trend. On the 
south side, the Sisters of Saint Anne in 1950 converted their home for 
convalescent children into a day school, caring for fifty children in 
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the first four grades. They maintained their work with crippled chil- 
dren until 1961. By 1962 there were 95 pupils in the first six grades 
of the day school, as well as a kindergarten. At Saint Paul’s, Lakewood, 
a large quonset-type building served as a temporary chapel, which later 
was converted into a parish hall. On January 1, 1950, support of the 
mission was assumed by the Diocese. 

Within a year, the Cathedral sponsored another mission, this time 
in southeast Denver, where land was purchased in the neighborhood 
of South Colorado and East Yale. When the University Hills Shopping 
center was built on property which included this site, the mission was 
re-planned somewhat farther west at South University and East Bates 
on land donated by L. C. Fulenwider. From the beginning, this mis- 
sion of Christ Church prospered in the rapidly expanding fringe area 
around metropolitan Denver. Inner city parishes expanded more slowly, 
however. Saint Michael and All Angels’ parish broke ground in 1952 
for a new church.° 

In Englewood, at the south edge of Denver, Saint George’s Church 
sold its property at 3080 South Broadway and purchased a concrete 
church building at South Logan and East Floyd, with the nave on the 
second floor, a parish hall on the first. Close to the downtown center 
of Englewood, it was yet in a residential area. 

To the east of Denver, the Diocese began work in Aurora in March, 
1953, when a mission dedicated to Saint Stephen Protomartyr was 
established in a former dwelling place at 760 Dayton Street. Saint 
James’ mission, Wheat Ridge, was begun in 1953 with the purchase 
of a house at Forty-Fourth and Brentwood. This project was typical 
of the development of small missions located around Denver, designed 
to serve the thousands of people who built homes in the suburbs from 
which to commute to work in downtown Denver. In 1951 an organ- 
izational meeting was held at Littleton at which Saint Timothy’s mis- 
sion was formally established. The congregation worshipped in various 
homes for several years. 


The Northern Deanery, 1947-1955 


Saint John’s parish, Boulder, began building a parish house in 1952 
with a loan from the Diocese. With Diocesan support a new mission 
of Saint Bartholomew’s, Holyoke, came into existence. This latter 
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mission marked the reentry of the church into the northeastern part of 
the state. Although Julesburg, in Sedgwick County, had received some 
missionary visits in earlier days, no lasting results had developed. Saint 
Elizabeth’s Chapel was opened in the basement of a house in Brighton 
in 1957 for which clergy were supplied from Saint Mary’s, Denver. 

In April, 1951 Saint Paul’s Church, Fort Morgan, was renamed 
“The Parish Church of Saint Charles the Martyr,” in memory of Charles 
I, King of England, who was beheaded in 1649 “for crown and 
church.” The Reverend Marshall Minister designed for it a modern 
church building, wherein considerable attention was paid to architec- 
tural detail—consecration stones, office lights, and stained glass. It may 
be imagined that a strong Anglo-Catholic emphasis in an_ historically 
low church rural area was the object of considerable comment and local 
difference of opinion. The new church was dedicated April 26, 1951. 

Other bold developments in religious thought were continually 
in the making at Evergreen. Here, as we have seen, a group of rustic 
log buildings was used each summer for educational and spiritual 
purposes. On the hillside above the highway, buildings included 
Hart House, with a dining room and dormitory, and Meeting House, 
equipped for church services and other meetings. On the opposite side 
of the highway were the Mission of the Transfiguration, the Evergreen 
Public Library, and dormitories; beyond these were the vicarage, and 
Saint Raphael’s House, the vacation and retreat house of the Commun- 
ity of Saint Mary. 

On these grounds a series of conferences made the Evergreen Con- 
ference Center an institution of national importance. The School of 
the Prophets, a General Conference for lay people, conferences for col- 
lege and high school youth and for church school teachers, the Church 
Music School and the Short Music School, all brought scholars in every 
phase of the Church’s life and teaching as well as students from across 
the nation. 


The Western Deanery, 1947-1955 


Colorado west of the Divide and west of the San Luis Basin has 
always, as we have seen, posed a two-fold problem: a small population - 
spread across a vast area, and the consequent difficulty of communica- 
tion and transportation. The two dozen or so parishes and missions 
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thus grew up in a sort of splendid isolation, broken only by annual 
conferences or occasional trips of clergy to Denver. Only once in the 
history of the Church in Colorado has a Diocesan Convention met on 
the western slope. Saint Matthew’s Church, Grand Junction, was 
erected at North Avenue and College Place, on land donated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry W. Harris. First services were held on April 3, 1949. 

A new mission of Saint Timothy was started in 1950 at Rangely, 
in the midst of newly developed oil country at the western end of Rio 
Blanco County. Also, in 1950 Saint Martin’s Mission was opened at 
McCoy but was destined to be a short-lived venture of the Church in 
Eagle county. In 1952 the first resident priest in many years began 
work in the Yampa Valley of northwestern Colorado, making his head- 
quarters at Steamboat Springs. Saint Mark’s, Durango, was able to 
become self-supporting and assumed parish status on May 2, 1951. 
The Reverend Samuel A. McPhetres had become the first full-time 


priest. 


The Southern Deanery, 1947-1955 


The parishes and missions along the Rio Grande and Arkansas 
Rivers and their tributaries were included in the Southern Deanery. 
One mission site, that at Saguache, was sold in 1950, when it became 
impossible to maintain a congregation there. The property of the 
church at Rocky Ford, which had not been used for many years also 
was disposed of. At Florence, Saint Alban’s Church property was sold 
One Viayaal jam ae 

Elsewhere there were signs of new life; a Diocesan loan to Saint 
Paul’s Mission, Lamar, made possible their first building. The first 
priest resident in Las Animas since 1913 arrived in 1949; he served 
Lamar as well. In 1950 the situation was reversed when he moved to 
Lamar but continued to serve Las Animas. Saint Andrew’s Mission, 
La Junta, became a parish, and thus self-supporting, in May, 1954. 
Grace and Saint Stephen’s Church, Colorado Springs, and Ascension 
and Holy Trinity Parish, Pueblo, showed remarkable growth during 
this period; already the two strongest parishes in southern Colorado, 
they undertook new programs in religious and social service. 


Diocesan Institutions 


Thus both growth and decay in parishes and missions across the 
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Diocese occurred. Diocesan institutions were likewise affected by chang- 
ing conditions. The Church Home for Convalescents now presented 
a problem. From 1949 onward, the institution experienced a decline 
in patronage, while at the same time more rigid regulations by city 
and state health departments greatly increased the cost of operation. 
Consequently the Bishop, who was reluctant to see the dissolution of 
the only remaining institution (outside the two hospitals) in the 
Diocese, appointed a committee in 1950 to recommend changes and 
improvements. Unfortunately, before the Committee could function, 
it became impossible to continue operations at the Church Home, so 
the Convention of that year learned that $17,500 had been accepted 
for the property. The sum was added to the endowment fund, making 
a total of almost $100,000. This money was reserved for the creation 
of a similar institution at a later date. 

Money from the Oakes Trust, resulting from the sale of that prop- 
erty and the consolidation of its trust funds, was available in increasing 
amounts for the private and institutional care of numerous tuberculous 
patients. Such care became part of the social service program of the 
Diocese. At the time of the Convention of 1949, Saint Luke’s Hospital 
was on the last lap of a campaign to raise one million dollars and double 
its capacity. Houses on the east side of Pearl Street were razed, the 
street closed, and a new wing built at right angles to the old structure, 
with its entrance on 19th Avenue. With 480 beds and an extended 
out-patient service, Saint Luke’s rendered important community serv- 
ice, Similarily, Parkview Episcopal Hospital in Pueblo, which was 
dedicated May 28, 1950, brought the services of a greatly enlarged 
plant to the aid of the community. 

In his desire to broaden the base of decision-making and to bring 
greater expertness to bear on the problems which the Church con- 
tinually faced, the Bishop revitalized Bishop and Council, dividing it 
into the Departments of Christian Education, Christian Social Rela- 
tions, Missions, College Work, Promotion, and Youth. Members of 
these Departments now became teams which had opportunities to sur- 
vey the needs which the Church found in Colorado and in monthly 
meetings and at the annual convention to suggest means for dealing 
with them. 

As the problems and opportunities of a rapidly expanding Diocese 
increased, Bishop Bowen requested the Convention for a coadjutor to 
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be in charge of all missionary work. After a special convention of 
November 19, 1953, had agreed to the proposal, a second special con- 
vention on February 24, 1954, elected the Right Reverend William 
Fisher Lewis, Missionary Bishop of Nevada, as coadjutor. On his de- 
clining the election, the convention of May 18-19, 1954, elected the 
Reverend Dr. Joseph Summerville Minnis, Vicar of the Chapel of the 
Intercession, Trinity Parish, New York City. 

Bishop Bowen retired February 1, 1955, after seven and a half years 
as Bishop, six years as Diocesan. The Resolution of the Board of Trus- 
tees'” rightly stressed the fact that he had served “faithfully and with 
exceptional energy and ability . . . and pursued a program for mis- 
sionary expansion in the Diocese quite remarkable for such a brief 
period.” He had, further, in the words of the resolution: “invariably 
held to a policy of trusteeship consistent with the financial stability 
of the Diocese.” 


The Episcopate of the Right Reverend Joseph Summerville Minnis 


The new coadjutor was consecrated in a solemn ceremony at the 
Cathedral, September 29, 1954, by the Bishops of Colorado, Eau Claire, 
and Nebraska; ten other bishops participated in the ceremonies. Bishop 
Minnis had been born in Terre Haute, Indiana, January 3, 1904, and 
had been graduated from Nashotah House Seminary in 1929, which 
bestowed on him a D.D. degree in 1947. Deacon in 1928 and priest in 
1929, he served at the Chicago City mission, at Saint Mark’s Church, 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, and the Church of the Atonement, Chicago. 
From 1932 to 1943 he was rector of Christ Church, Joliet, Illinois, and 
chaplain of the State Penitentiary there. From 1943 until his con- 
secration as Bishop he served as vicar of the Chapel of the Intercession, 
Trinity Parish, New York City, and held the statutory position of 
Assistant to the Rector. 

Bishop Minnis succeeded as Diocesan at the retirement of Bishop 
Bowen, February 1, 1955." The new bishop early proved himself a 
builder of new missions and a champion of the Church and its teachings 
in an increasingly secularized society. He spoke out frequently against 
lotteries, gambling, and fortune-telling. He held strict views on the 
relations of the Episcopal Church with other Christian bodies and de- 
plored such experimentation as the South India plan for the reunion of 
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Christendom, arguing that its purpose was a levelling downward toward 
a minimum of Christian teaching.” On such matters, and in affairs 
of Church discipline and liturgy, a majority of the Diocesan convention 
agreed with its Bishop. 

Within two years it became obvious that, with the increase of mis- 
sionary and parochial activity in Colorado, Bishop Minnis would need 
episcopal assistance. In the Convention of 1957 he requested’ the 
approval of the election of a suffragan bishop ‘“‘due to the pressure of 
work.” A special convention meeting in the Cathedral on September 
27, 1957, elected the Reverend C. Norman Middleton, Rector of Saint 
Paul’s Church, Lakewood. On his subsequent declination of the office, 
another special convention met on February 12, 1958, to elect the 
Reverend Daniel Corrigan, Rector of Saint Paul’s-on-the-Hill Church, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. Bishop Corrigan was consecrated May*1,°1958; 
at Saint John’s by the Presiding Bishop, Henry Knox Sherill, Bishop 
Minnis, and Bishop Horstick of Eau Claire. Then 61, Bishop Corrigan 
had been born in Rochester, Michigan, had served in the Navy in 
World War I, and had been graduated from Nashotah House Seminary. 
He was particularly interested in Christian Social Relations and in the 
college pastoral ministry. A man of gentle manners, which made him 
easily approachable, he had a beguiling charm in both speech and writ- 
ing. Bishop Corrigan served as suffragan from 1958 to June, 1960, 
when he became Director of the Home Department of the National 
Council in New York City. 

In succession to him a special convention met in the Cathedral 
on September 8, 1960, and selected as Suffragan Bishop, the Reverend 
Edwin Burton Thayer, Rector of the Church of the Ascension, Denver. 
Born in Avalon, Pennsylvania, February 7, 1905, he was graduated 
from the University of Illinois and from Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary in Evanston, Illinois. After serving churches in Crystal Lake, 
Woodstock, and Morrison, Illinois, he went to Burlington, Iowa. He 
was an Army Chaplain from 1941 to 1945. From 1945 to 1950 he 
was rector of Saint Luke’s Church, Fort Collins, before going to the 
Church of the Ascension, Denver. 


Diocesan Institutions and Organizations, 1955-1962 


Since its inception, the Bishop and Council had served as an advisory 
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body to the bishop. Some departments were stronger than others, de- 
pending on leadership and on the clarity with which their functions 
were understood. The Department of Missions [renamed “Church Ex- 
tension” in 1955] represented a “national” and ongoing function. The 
Department of Christian Education, on the other hand, had for many 
years only a small budget and was consequently only intermittently 
successful, The appointment of Miss Evelyn Spickard in 1955” as 
full-time Director of Christian Education marked a change. A Com- 
mittee of Church Vocations was begun in 1958 to distribute inform- 
ation and serve as a clearing house for those interested in the priesthood, 
Christian Education, religious vocations for men and women, and for 
nursing and medicine. 

The Church lost a pioneer worker in the field of church extension 
with the death, in 1959, of Mrs. Saidee Edwards Boyd’® at the age of 
88. Her work with the “Scattered Congregation” had brought hun- 
dreds of families who lived far from local churches into direct contact 
with the Church by mail through Sunday School lessons, personal let- 
ters, and a “Christmas Tree by Mail.” Her contribution in this part 
of the Church’s work became nationally known and her ideas were 
used extensively in other states. Always interested in the Diocese in 
which she had grown up, Mrs. Boyd had written a series of articles 
on the history of Colorado parishes and missions which appeared in 
The Colorado Episcopalian. 

The work among the isolated eventually was affected by the in- 
creasing mobility of Colorado’s population. In some counties, a four 
to sixteen percent drop in population occurred during the war years 
[1941-1945] and thereafter. Uranium and oil developments on the 
western slope and in northwestern Colorado, on the other hand, brought 
hundreds to these parts, while military camps near the larger cities 
became cities in themselves. The movement of people to Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, and Pueblo (indeed, to the strip of Jand all along the 
eastern face of the Rockies from Fort Collins to Trinidad) pushed the 
population curve far up in a few counties. The coming of more clergy 
into the smaller towns made it possible for the Church to work more 
effectively in surrounding areas, so that after 1959 rural work as such 
was no longer undertaken from Diocesan headquarters. The Rural 
Churchman page and the monthly sermon in the Colorado Episcopalian 
were continued for several years. 
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The Department of Christian Social Relations sometimes acted as 
the voice of the Church in public affairs. Beginning in 1958, the De- 
partment assisted refugee families from Europe, and within two years 
had brought thirteen families and many individuals to Colorado. The 
Department was active in the united clothing appeal, in work with 
the aging, Indian migrants, Japanese Americans, and other disadvan- 
taged people. 

Work in colleges and universities was aided by the fact of the rather 
high proportion of Episcopalians engaged in higher education through- 
out the country. The ministry to the college student was not uniformly 
successful in Colorado, however, varying with local conditions. Most 
successful was the establishment, as we have seen, of the Fred Ingley 
Episcopal Center and Saint Aidan’s Chapel at the University of Colo- 
rado. The gift of a house and land adjacent to the campus by a loyal 
lay-woman and the appointment of a full-time chaplain, the Reverend 
Alexander Balfour Patterson, made this experiment a success from the 
beginning. From the National Council came $25,000 in addition to 
the $7,500 from the United Thank Offering, to be used for furnishings. 

A new center was likewise organized at Colorado State University 
at Fort Collins in 1959 when a house was purchased and full-time 
student work initiated. In 1961 the Reverend Malcolm Boyd” left 
and was succeeded by the Reverend Cyril F. Coverley. 

Church work at the University of Denver, complicated by the 
problems of a large urban school, developed slowly, dependent for 
its eventual success, apparently, on the appointment of a full-time di- 
rector and the acquisition of a house. No one Denver parish was 
equipped to render adequate service to a campus organization al- 
though a number of nearby parishes volunteered to work with Uni- 
versity of Denver students. Elsewhere in the Diocese (notably at 
Grace Church, near Colorado College, in Colorado Springs, and at 
Trinity Parish, near Colorado State College at Greeley) the nearest 
parish church rendered an effective ministry to students. In 1962 
Episcopalians appeared on Colorado campuses in about the following 
numbers: Colorado University, Boulder (1250); University of Den- 
ver, Denver (400); Colorado State University, Fort Collins (536); 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs (210); Colorado State College, 
Greeley (200); Western State College, Gunnison (50); Air Force 
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Academy (100); Colorado School of Mines, Golden (50); Colorado 
Woman’s College, Denver (50). 

During this period, the Diocesan program for youth below college 
age was enlarged. An annual May Ball for youth and the Bishop’s 
Party for adults, as well as conferences within each Deanery and a 
yearly retreat, were developed in addition to the week-long summer 
camps at the Evergreen Conference grounds. These latter brought 
together about 350 students of elementary, junior, and senior high 
school age for study, devotion, work and recreation. 

The Department of Promotion, which handled the publicity of the 
Diocese through contact with radio-television centers and newspapers 
and magazines, also published The Colorado Episcopalian. Its editor 
for nineteen years was Miss Delphine Schmitt, whose inspired loyalty 
and hard work had helped to create and develop the newspaper; she 
indeed was the paper for many of these years” until her resignation 
in December, 1958. The Bishop then appointed Mrs. Salome Hanson 
as editor. This tabloid-size publication contained each month an aver- 
age of twenty-four pages of news, advertisements, and pictures. Over 
a period of years the paper brought the reader into almost every parish 
and mission through a series of fine articles on the history and current 
status of each. In 1962 eleven thousand copies were mailed out every 
month.” 

The list of newspapers published by the Diocese from 1884 to the 
present appears in the Bibliography. The papers were published inter- 
mittently and under a variety of names (The Western Churchman, 
The Western Nuncio, The Shepherd’s Crook, The Western Colorado 
Evangel, Our Church Paper, among others). The editors, clergy in 
the early days and lay people later on, strove, on the whole success- 
fully, to mirror the life and work of the Church. Without these pub- 
lications (or rather, the fragments of them, scattered across the coun- 
try), any history of the Church would be the poorer. 

These departments, then, which together with the Department of 
Finance, made up Bishop and Council, were aided by a number of 
special committees. One, the Commission on Church Architecture and 
Allied Arts, advised congregations on memorials, furnishings, and 
architecture. 

Policy was made by the Annual Diocesan Convention, composed in 
1962 of 85 clergy and elected male,” lay delegates from parishes and 
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missions which had paid their annual assessment. The presiding officer, 
the Bishop, was aided in the interpretation of national and diocesan 
canon law by an appointed chancellor. Since 1887 the chancellors had 
included: Wilbur F. Stone, James H. Pershing, and W. W. Grant. 
At the latter’s death in 1957," his son, William Grant, Jr., followed 
him in the office. He resigned in 1963. 

The Board of Trustees of the Diocese, the corporation of the Dio- 
cese since 1914, consisted of seventeen lay and clerical members, headed 
by the bishop, carried on routine business between conventions. The 
Standing Committee of eight clergy and laymen was entrusted with 
consents to the election of bishops in the national church and with 
similar matters. From the Diocese to each triennial convention of the 
national church, Colorado has regularly elected four priests and four 
laymen, thus having its share in national policymaking. 

Whatever its shortcomings in the field of higher education, the 
Church in Colorado has always done well in hospital work. Saint 
Luke’s Hospital, greatly enlarged, but facing an increasing shortage 
of nurses in the midst of a rapidly expanding demand for services, re- 
ceived $220,800 from the Ford Foundation in 1957 to extend its serv- 
ices to more people. The nursing school started a three-year diploma 
program in 1955 and offered scholarships in a massive effort to recruit 
dedicated nurses. A full-time chaplain, the Reverend Robert L. Evans”? 
was appointed. Parkview Hospital in Pueblo likewise expanded, doub- 
ling its capacity.” 

The care of senior citizens and convalescents, long discussed by va- 
rious Denver parishes, was tackled by the Diocese in 1960 when the 
trustees dissolved the corporation known as “The Church Convalescent 
Home” and formed a non-profit corporation, “The Episcopal Church 
’ setting aside $100,000 for a capital fund; they then 
planned the construction of a building, to be called Spalding House, 
near Children’s Hospital and Saint Luke’s, at 18th and Ogden. It was 
to be a skilled nursing home for the aged, with physiotherapy and oc- 
cupational therapy at the base of its program. A fund to help acquire 
attractive furnishings for “The Church Home” was the three-year 
project of the Episcopal Church Women from 1960 to 1963. 

Beyond all doubt, the most effective single organization of the dio- 
cese was the Woman’s Auxiliary. Its president from 1884 to 1902 
was Mrs. J. F. Spalding, and succeeding her were Mrs. C. S. Olmsted, 


Homes, Inc.,’ 
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Mrs. Ethelbert Ward, Mrs. Frank L. Bishop, Miss Irma Hodges, Miss 
E. C. Hodges, Mrs. J. E. Kinney, Mrs. Clarence C. Moore, Mrs. New- 
ton Carroll, Mrs. I. O. Law, Mrs. Walter E. Clarke, Mrs. Winfred 
Douglas, Mrs. Gerald Hazelhurst, Mrs. Ona Quasebarth, and Mrs. 
William A. Atkins. The women of this organization, both at the 
parish-mission and at the Diocesan level, raised money, stimulated 
interest in missions, packed clothing, aided the Church Periodical Club, 
set apart money for a car fund for missionaries, and aided seminarians. 
The Birthday Thank Offering, headed by Mrs. Clarence Moore, was 
sent to foreign and domestic missions each year. 

By action of the annual meeting of 1959, the women of Colorado 
voted to change their name, assumed in 1919, from ‘The Colorado 
Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the National Council” to “The 
Episcopal Churchwomen, Diocese of Colorado.” Parishes and missions 
in the diocese then adopted this usage, so that one now spoke, for ex- 
ample, of “The Women of Saint John’s.” The purpose of the new name 
was to emphasize the fact that all the women of a parish or mission 
were members by virtue of being church women. 

In order to raise money for such things as new missions, diocesan 
social work, and the improvement of diocesan headquarters, the Dio- 
cese launched The Episcopal Development Program on January 29, 
1959. Under the direction of Dr. Robert L. Stearns, Chairman of the 
Planning Committee, and William W. Grant, Jr., Chairman of the 
drive, an appeal was made for $740,000 of which over half was raised 
by April of the following year. This sum included the gift of $60,- 
000 as a memorial to W. W. Grant. The 76th Annual Convention, 
meeting in 1962, extended the date for the completion of the drive 
to May 16, 1964. Missions benefitting directly from the first grants 
included Kremmling, Limon, Craig, Thornton, Arvada, Security, Gran- 
by, Steamboat Springs, Englewood (Saint Gabriel’s). 

From time to time a great mission preacher, such as Father Ray- 
mond Raynes, of the English Community of The Resurrection would 
come to the Diocese. His mission at Saint Michael’s, Denver, in 1957 
was unusually successful. Another mission, called “God’s Answer to 
Man’s Need” came in the pre-Lenten season of 1960. The culmination 
of this series of services and discussions, held in every congregation in 
Colorado, was a great service of witness in the arena of the Denver 
auditorium on February 28, 1960. In this service, every congregation 
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in the Diocese was represented by acolytes, choir members, and clergy. 
In the order of their founding, representatives of each church or mis- 
sion moved into the arena for the solemn ceremony commemorating 
the completion of one hundred years of the Episcopal Church in Colo- 
rado and marking the beginning of a second century of witness. 

The tone for this gathering was set by the letter addressed by 
Bishop Minnis to Colorado Episcopalians, which read in part: 


An hundred years ago here in the wilderness our forefathers in the 
Faith ‘“‘builded Him an altar.” When I look to the west and see our 
rugged peaks, and realize that to the east there lie the thousand 
miles of rough, tortuous prairie travel, I never fail to marvel at, 
nor give thanks for, the courage of the men and women who 
pressed on and on. It is very difficult to trace accurately the his- 
tory of our Church through these hundred years. But here it came, 
and here it stayed, and by the Grace of God here it shall remain. 


This service tonight is a witnessing service of thanksgiving, and I 
ask you to give it two dimensions, the human and the divine. On 
the human side remember those in 1859 and 1959 and all the years 
etween, bishops, priests, deacons, Jaymen and laywomen, young 
men and maidens, old men and children who have received the 
torch of the Faith and have kept it burning, adding to its bright- 
ness by the contributions made of their own lives. On the divine, 
have in your thanksgiving the growth in use, slow as that growth 
may be, of the Church’s Sacraments. I personally am thankful that 
the men who have preceded me in the episcopal order in this diocese 
have unwaveringly stood, often in the face of attack, for the 
Catholic faith. These were no heroes, but they were Episcopal 
Bishops, standing for that which had been delivered to them. 


For any significant advance, some inventory was necessary, so an 
invitation was extended to the General Division of Research and Field 
Study of the National Council of the Church to enter Colorado and ex- 
amine its potential growth patterns. Training institutes were launched 
October 7 in Denver for the preparation of investigators: 


The purpose of the survey, called a Unit of Research Study, is 
to study all aspects of the Church’s life, discover areas of strength 
and weakness and to aid diocesan administrators, clergy and lay 
people in the development of the program. 
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Researchers covered the diocese, church by church and community by 
community under the direction of the Reverend H. Lewis Marsh, Jr., 
seeking data on the present state of the unit and attempting to esti- 
mate the pattern of growth the church should take in the next ten 
years. After all this material was analyzed at Evanston, Illinois, the 
results were made available to the Diocese and to the individual par- 
ishes and missions for further study and action. The findings of this 
survey will be discussed later. 

In addition to the Colorado Episcopal Churchmen and the Women 
of the Church, a number of organizations served to bring Church peo- 
ple together for various services. The Daughters of the King, which 
had been founded in New York, came to Colorado early. Eventually 
this group had three chapters: Henry Martyn Hart, at the Cathedral, 
Walton Hall Doggett, at Saint Peter’s, and Christ Church Chapter. 
These women performed volunteer services, called on shut-ins, worked 
in altar guilds, and engaged in corporate worship. Mrs. Fred W. Si- 
mon was an early organizer and continuing leader of this group. The 
Girls’ Friendly Society, introduced into the United States in 1877, 
served girls between the ages of seven and twenty-one years, engaging 
them in prayer and service, particularly in the mission field. 

Work with young men was carried on by the Brotherhood of Saint 
Andrew which had its 1957 National Meeting in Colorado Springs in 
August, This organization, which came early to Colorado, varied in 
membership and effectiveness from one period to another, as we have 
seen. The principal functions of the Brotherhood were bringing men 
and boys to confirmation and parish visiting. 

Two organizations founded for the strengthening and develop- 
ment of the Catholic spirit were the American Church Union (founded 
as the Anglo-Catholic Union) and the Confraternity of the Blessed 
Sacrament, both of which developed strong support in Colorado. The 
former was organized to “maintain unimpaired the position of the 
Episcopal Church as an integral part of the whole Catholic Church of 
Christ” through meetings, the distribution of materials, and united 
Church services. The Confraternity, which held its National Meet- 
ing at Saint Andrew’s, Denver, in June, 1960, was made up of clerical 
and lay communicants of the Church and was concerned specifically 
with the Eucharist and with prayer. 
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Bishop Minnis enthusiastically supported all Diocesan-wide meet- 
ings, retreats, services, and conferences which would bring together 
like-minded Episcopalians for mutual experiences. Geography and an 
increasingly pre-occupied world to the contrary, the period of the ’fif- 
ties and ’sixties was one of increased meetings. In 1955 Bishop Minnis 
traveled over 40,000 miles in the work of the Church in this diocese. 
He traveled by automobile and train, and was the first Bishop of Colo- 
rado to travel by airplane. A Choir and Acolyte Festival at the Ca- 
thedral, an annual Episcopal Carnival at Denver University Arena, the 
annual Bishop’s Party at the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, the 
Autumn and the Spring Retreats of the youth of the Diocese at Estes 
Park were all part of this pattern of developing association. 

The Evergreen Summer Conferences (as we have seen) were sup- 
ported by attendance from all parts of the Diocese and must be con- 
sidered in any positive evaluation of adult and general education. In 
addition, the Sisters of Saint Anne maintained Saint Anne’s-in-the- 
Hills Camp for Girls at Indian Hills, between Evergreen and Denver. 
The camp buildings, including Chapel, dormitories, dining hall, and 
kitchen were completed in June, 1957. Similarly, at Woodland Park, 
near Colorado Springs, Grace Church continued to maintain a youth 
camp which was available to other parishes and church organizations. 

The casual observer of Episcopal activities is often quite at a loss 
to describe the variations in ceremonial and worship which are prac- 
ticed in various Colorado parishes and missions. The terms high, low, 
and broad church, as used in the public press, are of little use in anal- 
yzing the true inner core of the thinking and practice of a given priest 
and congregation. Externals are not always good indicators, as in 
the past an outward simplicity of liturgical expression may have been 
coupled with an inward Catholic spirit. Similarly, an elaborate cere- 
monial without much inner theological conviction has been detected 
and named “spike” by those adept in nomenclature. It is probably 
accurate to say that the largest parishes (Saint John’s Cathedral, Grace 
Parish, Colorado Springs, and Christ Church, Denver, were consistently 
Evangelical (“low church,” or at the right end of the spectrum of 
churchmanship). A few were outstandingly Anglo-Catholic (“high 
church,” or at left of the spectrum), among them Saint Andrew’s 
and Saint Mary’s, Denver. Most of the rest were spaced somewhere 
on a line between these two poles. Young clergy entering the Diocese, 
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unmarried and attached to missions, were increasingly Anglo-Catholic 
in theology and liturgy. 

Let us now look at the Diocese at the end of the first century of 
the Church in Colorado. The division into four Deaneries affords a 
natural approach to recent history. 


The Denver Deanery 


A visitor returning to Denver in 1962 after a decade or so of ab- 
sence would first note the dramatic increase in population and then 
observe that the pattern of population distribution was remarkably 
similar to that of every other large city in the United States. As 
people moved out from the center towards the suburbs, the “inner 
city” changed from a pleasant combination of private homes, small 
stores, and an easily definable “down-town” area. Instead it became 
an aggregation of high-rise apartments, homes converted into rapid 
turnover apartments, and a business area of towering skyscrapers form- 
ing an increasingly depressed section from which the stable element of 
home-owning families were being drained. Slowly, as neighborhoods 
changed, various Christian church bodies moved out of this section 
and rebuilt [often lavishly] on the periphery, where traffic, neighbors, 
and shopping centers were conveniently arranged. In spite of many 
temptations, the Episcopal Church closed none of its buildings in the 
area of the Inner City, but sought rather to provide more adequate 
answers to the challenge of new people and different living patterns. 

In 1962 the church was represented by twenty-four congregations 
in the area of metropolitan Denver, of which eight [the Cathedral, 
Saint Andrew’s, Holy Redeemer, the Ascension, Saint Barnabas, Saint 
Mark’s, Saint Peter’s and All Saints’] comprised the inner core. An- 
other six were in near-downtown residential sections; these were Saint 
Thomas’, Saint Luke’s, the Epiphany, Saint Mary’s, Saint Michael and 
All Angels, and Saint Philip and Saint James’. The remaining con- 
gregations were suburban, ranging from towns on the north (Thorn- 
ton, Broomfield, Westminster, Arvada, and Wheatridge) to Littleton, 
Englewood and Greenwood Village on the south and Aurora on the 
east. 

Of all the downtown churches, the Cathedral best survived the 
attrition which resulted from the removal to the suburbs of a fair 
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share of its congregation. Members had always come from a very wide 
area, but even so the gradual deterioration of the neighborhood was 
a continual problem for the Cathedral staff. Excellence of preaching 
and a tradition of good music were partly responsible for holding the 
congregation together. Saint John’s lost a great Dean with the retire- 
ment of the Very Reverend Paul Roberts on April 22, 1957, after a 
career of 45 years in the ministry. An outstanding preacher and the 
warm-hearted friend of thousands, Dean Roberts was the leader and 
supporter of many civic affairs. He was one of the founders and presi- 
dent of the Denver Unity Council, chairman of the Mayor’s Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, formed to combat religious and racial bias; he 
led movements for world peace and for the Federal Council of Churches. 

In his last years at the Cathedral a campaign was started to erect 
a music and educational building” to stand along Clarkson Street where 
the Chapter House (the original building on the Cathedral Square) 
was located. This building, erected at a cost of $600,000 and designed 
of stone to match the other buildings on Cathedral Square, contained 
choir rooms, Sunday School rooms, offices, and a children’s chapel, 
dedicated to St. Francis. This latter chapel, on the second floor,” is 
a prime example of the finest in new liturgical art with black floor, 
soft yellow walls, and black marble altar, as well as mosaic and silver 
furnishings. After the Dean’s retirement, the structure was named 
the “Paul Roberts Building” in his honor. 

Roscoe Fleming, writing in the Denver Post® on the retirement of 
Dean Roberts, said: 


Wherever he has gone, people and communities have been the better 
for it. He is still affectionately remembered in places where he 
served many years ago; peoples’ eyes light up and they say: ‘Oh, 
do you know Dean Roberts?” Not a person who ever knew him 
or saw his influence on the community, but feels the poorer at his 
departure, 


An editorial in the Episcopal Church News,” commenting on “A 
Gallant Christian,” said: 


Dean Roberts has been in the midst of nearly every good thing in 
Denver. He has preached and lived a Christianity which is relevant 
to the world in which we live. He has been unafraid to champion 
unpopular causes. His vestry and his people have supported him, 
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even when some of them have not agreed with him, because they 
have always known that he was an honest and humble disciple of 
Jesus Christ. His great heart has leaped across every barrier of race 
and class and creed. A powerful preacher in one of the great pul- 
pits of America, Paul Robert’s finest sermon has been the life he 
has lived. He has practiced what he preached, with an eloquence 
which has touched every corner of his city. 


Two years later, on April 1, 1959, Canon Harry Watts” also re- 
tired from active service at the Cathedral after 42 years’ service in the 
Diocese and 34 years at Saint John’s. A testimonial dinner in his honor 
stressed his pastoral and devotional contributions, his services in the 
training of clergy, his participation in the intellectual life of the Dio- 
cese, and his many services to the Community. At the dinner Bishop 
Minnis conferred upon him the title of Canon Emeritus. 

The Cathedral grew in size to over 2600 members, and despite its 
downtown location, the excellence of services and programs continued 
to attract a notable congregation. From 1957 to 1962, the Very Rev- 
erend William S. Lea“ who had been editor of the Episcopal Church 
News in Richmond, Virginia, was Rector of the Parish. Dean Lea 
emphasized the national and international concerns of the Church, 
furthered attempts to develop a neighborhood parish and secured as- 
sistant clergy whose interests in Christian social relations, parish visi- 
tations, and youth work were directly responsible for an enlarged pro- 
gram in these fields. He was succeeded by the Reverend Herbert Bar- 
rall who became Dean September 29, 1963. 

At Saint Mark’s, a short distance away, notable advances in music, 
an excellent organ, and an open-door Chapel of the Holy Comforter, 
tended to offset the location of the Church in a neighborhood of in- 
creasing commercialization and high-rise apartment houses. “One of 
the most startling events of the rectorate of the Reverend H. Evans 
Moreland was that the tower of the Church fell and had to be rebuilt. 
This cost $40,000 and was all raised in a very short period of time, 
showing the love of the people for their church.” From 1904 on- 
wards work among the deaf of All Souls’ Congregation was directed 
by the Reverend Homer Grace, himself deaf. Farther west, Old Saint 
Peter’s Church, at Second and Acoma, faced similar threats of decline 
through neighborhood deterioration. A program for senior citizens 
and the availability of recreational facilities did much to help, but the 
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fact remained that the only parish between All Saints on the north 
and Saint Philip and Saint James on the south was hard pushed to 
maintain its mission work; such had been the course of its history for 
years. 

East Denver maintained its highly residential character, into which 
only the ribbon-development of business along East Colfax and a few 
parallel streets penetrated. Saint Barnabas, at Thirteenth and Vine 
found its voice through excellent preaching and parish activities which 
brought together an evangelical group of professional and middle-class 
families. The long and distinguished career of the Reverend Charles 
H. Marshall was commemorated in a parish building dedicated in his 
honor in 1961. The concern of the clergy for missions led to the send- 
ing of a group of Denver youth to assist in the building of an intornedo, 
or settlement house, in Mexico and to a continuing interest in the 7,000 
Mexican Episcopalians south of the Rio Grande. 

At Ascension Church, somewhat farther south at Sixth and Gilpin, 
the Henry S. Foster Educational Building commemorated in 1959 the 
services of another dedicated priest. 

Three other churches were found in the inner city. First, the par- 
ish church of Saint Andrew’s, at Twentieth and Glenarm, in down- 
town Denver, had always been the heart of the Anglo-Catholic move- 
ment in the Diocese from the days of Father Neil Stanley onwards. 
It possessed some unique art, including a magnificent reredos in glow- 
ing reds and blues on a gold background, depicting scenes from the 
life of Christ. Stations of the Cross and a Lady statue in Byzantine 
style were typical of a desire to bring the services of art into the 
liturgical worship of the Church.” Business and transient apartment 
house dwellers made great inroads into the district, causing the main- 
tenance of the parish to become so difficult that it reverted to mission 
status in this period. 

Two other parishes in the inner city were the Church of the Holy 
Redeemer, at 26th and Williams, and the new northside All Saints’, 
One keynote of success at Holy Redeemer lay in the fact that the Rec- 
tor, the Reverend Harry E. Rahming, had remained for forty years 
of service. The church was noted for its traditional liturgy and the 
number and quality of art objects contributed by Denver artists. 

All Saints’, at West 32nd and Wyandot,®* was a large old building 
with a stone spire, located in a neighborhood of declining real estate 
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values and diminishing population, and consequently threatened with 
the loss of its congregation. An easy solution would have been to join 
the increasing number of congregations which moved to the suburbs, 
leaving the land to be turned over to stores, offices, or parking lots. 
Instead, the principal church was relocated at West 37th and Yates, 
near the north edge of Denver in an area of rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. Here a large educational building, containing a temporary 
chapel on the second floor, was erected and dedicated August 6, 1961, 
in memory of the former Rector, Charles F. Brooks. Meanwhile, the 
original church became the Chapel of Our Merciful Saviour, in mem- 
ory of the chapel of Oakes Home and the work of the Reverend Fred- 
erick W. Oakes. The area of the combined parish was the largest in 
Denver, reaching from Colfax to West 52nd Avenue and from the 
Valley Highway to Sheridan Boulevard. Numerous projects were now 
undertaken at the Chapel in addition to regular services, including the 
renovation and storage of clothing and the collection of food-stuffs 
for distribution to the poor throughout the region. Such activities were 
a part of the Diocesan-wide work in Christian social relations. 

Epiphany Church, at 100 Colorado Boulevard, with its Shrine of 
the Healing Presence and stress on healing by faith was a testimonial 
to the diversity of religious experience within the Diocese. During this 
period Epiphany completed an addition to the church which included 
the Agnes Carroll Memorial Chapel. 

Beyond the inner city to the south was the Anglo-Catholic parish 
of Saint Mary’s, whose buildings were a living memorial to the life 
and work of the Reverend Gustave A. C. Lehman.” Father Lehman 
had been born in Helena, Montana, had been graduated from Nash- 
otah House in 1898, and had come to Colorado in 1899. He spent 
the ensuing sixty-one years in the active ministry in Colorado, nine- 
teen of them in Pueblo, ten in Golden, at Emmanuel, in West Denver, 
and at Saint Mary’s. In the midst of the depression he established a 
chapel at 33rd and Elizabeth. Finally, with five hundred dollars in 
building materials in hand and a congregation of seven members he 
built a small white-painted cinder-block church at South Clayton and 
East Iliff Avenue in the style of Breton Churches in Europe. Here 
his quiet charm, sense of humor, love of music, and complete dedica- 
tion to his vocation slowly enlarged the parish. Bishop Minnis com- 
mented at Father Lehman’s death in 1960: 
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One gets to know very few really holy men in one’s life. Father 
Lehman certainly must be put into that group. I always asked him, 
and [ don’t know how many bishops before me asked him, to con- 
duct the retreats for the men who were about to be ordained. 
Many men have come to their ordination day with the meditations 
of Father Lehman in their minds. 


Saint Mary’s became a parish, and began a new parish hall and rectory 
in June, 1956, adding a small church school building soon thereafter. 

On the east side lay the parishes of Saint Thomas’ and Saint Luke’s. 
The former, at East 22nd and Dexter, served a congregation of upper 
middle-class, professional people distinguished by a desire for great 
preaching, the drama, and for neighborhood interest in a total parish 
life. In 1955 a “Great Hall’? was added to the property of the church.” 
At Saint Luke’s farther east at 13th and Poplar, a $150,000 addition, 
consisting of a new sanctuary, a chapel, parish house and church school 
wing, was added in 1960." A window given in memory of Julia Dun- 
ham Bruce, wife of the Rector, was incorporated into the new fabric. 

Saint Michael and All Angels’ Parish,“ at 1410 South University, 
likewise expanded at a remarkably fast rate during the “fifties. The 
congregation built an entirely new church and converted other build- 
ings into Sunday School rooms, a parish hall, and offices. Saint Mich- 
ael’s was best known in Denver for the friendliness of its visiting and 
new-member programs. 

Church growth was leveling off at the heart of Denver by 1960 
but, as we have seen, it was accelerated on the fringes. This growth 
resulted from new housing developments which had been built to 
care for the influx of recent arrivals in Denver and for those who 
moved from the inner city to the suburbs following the war. Hence, 
such a mission as Christ Church in south Denver, started in 1952 by 
the Cathedral parish, could become a parish within six years and erect 
a youth building and a church within that time. The congregation 
worshipped at the Kent School until January, 1954, when a combina- 
tion parish hall-church with a Church School and office wing attached 
was erected at South University and East Bates Avenue. In 1961 an. 
addition to the present structure consisted of a parish hall-educational 
building. 

Meanwhile, in September, 1955, a small group of Church people 
had met with Dean Roberts in southwest Denver to plan for a mis- 
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sion. Meeting at first in a garage at 1815 South Federal Boulevard, 
they grew in number so rapidly that with the coming of winter they 
moved for six months to the Mountain View Community Church. 
They then acquired, through Cathedral and Diocesan funds, a mag- 
nificent hilltop house and site at 2797 South Lowell Boulevard, directly 
west of Loretto Heights College. Here, in an area of newly-plotted 
homesites and considerable building, fifty families joined the congre- 
gation within a year. In another two years the group had become an 
organized mission. Gifts of furniture (including the Altar and other 
furnishings of Saint Alban’s Church, Florence) and Prayer Books 
were made to the mission. A large parish hall and temporary chapel 
was then built. In 1962 the mission, which had received the name of 
Saint Philip and Saint James, became a parish. The congregation re- 
ceived national attention when it collected enough trading stamps 
(offered by local merchants to cash purchasers of all manner of goods 
and groceries) to pave the whole of the parking lot. 

Beyond these two zones a third ring, extending fifteen miles from 
downtown Denver, contained another group of parishes and missions. 
The oldest of these was Calvary Church, Golden. In 1954" the con- 
gregation purchased two lots south of the church at the corner of 14th 
and Arapahoe, where a rectory was made by remodeling an old home 
of William Jennings Bryan. In the same year a large two-story par- 
ish hall was added. In 1962 Calvary Church started a mission dedi- 
cated to Saint John Chrysostom in a rapidly mushrooming “Applewood 
Mesa” area, located between Denver and Golden. 

East of Golden lay Arvada.” Here, on Low Sunday, April 8, 1956, 
a new mission was started by the vicar of Saint James’ mission, Wheat 
Ridge, under the direction of Bishop Minnis. So rapidly did this area 
develop homes and all the aspects of a settled community, that the 
Chapel of Christ the King became a parish in 1962. A Church-parish 
hall building costing $60,000 was erected with an initial $15,000 
granted from the Episcopal Development Program and $10,000 from 
the National Council of the Church. 

Westminster, which adjoins Denver on the northwest, was an- 
other rapidly developing area. Here the Bishop sent the Reverend 
David Warner to canvass several housing subdivisions. At Shaw Heights, 
twenty-four church people held their first meeting June 19, 1955,” 
planning for services which were eventually held in a large building 
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at 3900 Shaw Boulevard, once a projected clubhouse for a racetrack, 
later a carpenter shop. In August, 1955, Bishop Minnis declared this 
group an organized mission with the name of Saint Martha’s, the third 
in the Deanery to be named for a woman saint. 

A mission at Thornton, an entirely new town north of Denver on 
highway 85 was organized in 1954, as a diocesan mission.“ After 
some initial difficulties, the group purchased, with Diocesan support, 
the Christian Church at Poze Boulevard and Dichter Court. The 
Bishop named this building the Chapel of the Intercession. 

Another fast-growing community was Broomfield Heights,** which 
lay almost halfway between Denver and Boulder. Here in March, 1958, 
a small number of church people met to plan for a mission. They 
agreed to appoint a five-man committee to meet with the Rector of 
Saint John’s, Boulder, and later to petition the Bishop for mission 
status. In September, 1958, the Chapel of the Holy Comforter was 
instituted, a vicar appointed, and a large house acquired to serve as 
chapel, church school, and parish house. By 1960 this building served 
over ninety families and operated a thriving church school. 

At Lakewood, Saint Paul’s Mission, instituted by the Vestry of 
Saint John’s Cathedral, built a modern church and became a parish 
on May 10, 1955. In the eastern suburb town of Aurora, Saint Ste- 
phen Protomartyr, founded in 1953, moved in 1958 to the Patio Room 
of the Town House, and then (with the gift by Margaret and Rob- 
ert Smith of two and a half acres of land in Aurora), the rapidly 
expanding congregation completed its first unit. The building at 
Number One Del Mar Circle in the Park East Area*’ was dedicated 
in 1959 and a new church completed in 1960. An educational build- 
ing, dedicated to Saint Nicholas, was finished in October, 1961. 

Meanwhile, in 1960, the Bishop assigned a deacon to missionary 
activity in the area southeast of Denver.** Within three months after 
the appointment a mission congregation, Saint Gabriel the Archangel, 
was established in Greenwood Elementary School, at 5550 South Holly. 
It was located in a new suburb bounded by South Colorado Boulevard, 
the Valley Highway, and East Girard Avenue. In this area a total 
of 491 people were found, by survey, to be confirmed or prospective 
Episcopalians, living in 130 out of 717 homes, almost 20% of the 
total. It was estimated that in an area east of the portion surveyed about 
1,000 homes would be built within the next ten years. On a five-acre 
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plot at East Quincy near South Jasmine Street a chapel seating 126 
people was erected. This structure was blessed by the Bishop on Janu- 
ary 27, 1962; the first unit contained classrooms, a kitchen, and the 
vicar’s apartment.” 

Thus along the south border of Denver a number of churches were 
developed, including Saint George’s, Englewood, which became a par- 
ish in 1957 and acquired new land for the construction of a perma- 
nent building.” At Littleton, Saint Timothy’s became a parish that 
same year and constructed a new church for a greatly expanding area 
of new houses.’ Farther south, Christ Church, Castle Rock, acquired 
a new parish house, greatly enlarging the sphere of activity of the 
church in that farming area. The rector of the church also tended the 
remarkable old mission of Saint Philip-in-the-Field, Sedalia, which had 
been acquired in 1873. Saint Philip’s had a regular Sunday School, 
a visitation program, and services, including an annual Homecoming 
observance to remind Coloradans of the persistence and the relevance 
of the Church in rural as well as urban surroundings. 

Between Denver and the Continental Divide, forty miles to the 
west, situated on the tributaries of the South Platte River, lay Central 
City, Georgetown, and Idaho Springs, the scene of some of the earli- 
est missionary activity, which now formed the Clear Creek Mission 
of the Diocese. To these three stations the Bishop assigned as vicars 
young men of energy and purpose whose job it was to bring the 
services of the church to these mountain congregations, all of which 
had substantial attendance in the summer but were considerably re- 
duced in size during the winter. The Missions were not in areas of 
rapidly expanding church population, but their witness through al- 
most a hundred years of prayer and praise entitled them to careful 
Diocesan consideration. 

The summertime Conference Center of the church at Evergreen,” 
to which thousands of church people came from all over the country, 
had at its heart the Church of the Transfiguration, famous for its 
music and its rustic chapel. On August 12, 1962, the mission congre- 
gation broke ground for a new building made of native stone and 
wood siding to match the log buildings of the Center. Built to seat 
250, with classrooms, a parish hall, and offices, the edifice faced Bear 
Creek highway, next to the earliest mission buildings, which were left 
standing and are still in continuous use. Bishop Minnis dedicated the 
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church August 4, 1963. In 1961 the Bishop dedicated the Chapel® 
of Saint Mary and Saint Joseph for the Community of Saint Mary, 
which had established Saint Raphael’s House as the summer retreat 
house for the Western Province. 


The Northern Deanery 


From Denver to the North and to the East, a cluster of churches 
was located on the branches of the South Platte, the Cache la Poudre, 
the St. Vrain, and Boulder Creek. Farthest west was Estes Park, per- 
haps Colorado’s best known summer tourist resort. Clergy had held 
services in summers there at the Stanley Hotel for many years, but 
no church building had ever been built. Beginning in the fall of 1955, 
however, evening services were held in the local elementary school, 
and that year Saint Bartholomew’s Mission was inaugurated. Finally, 
in September, 1958, building was started on a rustic log and native 
stone chapel on Devil’s Gulch Road at the edge of town which was 
to be “large enough to meet summer needs, yet compact enough in 
the cold winter to permit closing down part of the building.” A Dio- 
cesan allotment was added to local funds to make the building possible; 
land was given by the Wayne Stacy family. A notable architectural 
feature was a large window which enclosed a view of the majestic east 
face of Long’s Peak. The problem of the transition between winter 
and summer has been well put: 


Estes Park, Colorado, is a town where two million people walk up 
and down a two-block area of shops during a ninety-day period 
every summer. For the remaining 270 days, Estes Park is much 
like other American small towns, except that the great backdrop 
of mountains is like none other in all this world. 


To care for a congregation which shrank from a summertime 200 to 
a winter group of 60 or fewer, the church established Pecusa [The 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America] House 
on Elkhorn, the main street; here were chapel, lounge, game room, 
vicar’s quarters and a garage for the bus which ranged widely to 
bring in the congregation. 

Saint John’s, Boulder, which was increasingly devoted to youth 
work, built a parish house in 1950. Boulder®™ acquired a second parish 
during this period. The Fred Ingley Student Center, which had rap- 
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idly outgrown its early home across from the University of Colorado 
Campus, was relocated on the north side of Pennsylvania, east of 24th 
Street. The student congregation grew from 650 in 1948 to over 
1230 in 1962. Here from funds acquired from the Hattie Eckhardt 
bequest, $20,000 from the Diocese of Colorado, and $25,000 from 
the “Builders for Christ Campaign” the Chapel of Saint Aidan and 
Student Center, consisting of lounge, parish house, and kitchen, were 
built. A large aluminum cross over a high bell tower rose next to 
the new structure, which had a sharply pitched cedar shake roof. The 
building was dedicated by the Bishop on September 25, 1957. 

Churches in the open country not far from Boulder included those 
in Loveland,” which became a parish in 1960, and Longmont, both 
in farming country. At Saint Andrew’s, Fort Lupton,” a new pro- 
gram was started in 1957 for the care of South Dakota Indian mi- 
grants, many of them members of the church, who worked among 
the beans and the tomatoes. 

Fort Collins, a prospering town with a solid agricultural and manu- 
facturing base, had been the home of the Colorado State College of 
Agricultural and Mechanic Arts since 1878. The rector of Saint Luke’s 
Church had always been in charge of work with college students, but 
the need for special student work became acute as the population of 
the college, renamed Colorado State University, approached a mem- 
bership of 6,000 students and faculty members. In September, 1957, 
in response to the request of Bishop Minnis, the Diocesan Woman’s 
Auxiliary undertook a three-year project for the furnishings of a stu- 
dent center on the CSU campus.” Saint Paul’s House was started in 
a remodeled house at 645 South Whitcomb Street in 1959 and later 
the Reverend Malcolm Boyd became its first chaplain. He was suc- 
ceeded by the Reverend Cyril F. Coverley who, from the beginning 
of his tenure, accented the use of the Hovse as a mission rather than 
as a student center alone. The significant growth of this group made 
it possible for the mission to secure a $20,000 interest-free loan from 
the College Work Division of the National Council and other funds 
from congregation and friends. The new building was dedicated by 
the bishop on May 12, 1963, as Saint Paul’s Chapel.° It was con- 
structed entirely of wood, and virtually all the finishing, including 
painting, tiling, and cabinet work, was done by members of the con- 
gregation. 
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Another fine relationship between town and gown existed at Gree- 
ley, where Episcopal students at Colorado State College (formerly 
Colorado State Teachers College) were served by clergy of Trinity 
Parish. A new parish house, a program for over 700 communicants, 
and an assistant rector, testified to the vitality of the church’s pro- 
gram in the rich farmlands along the South Platte River. Here a 
Canterbury House was also established in 1954, with $18,500 lent by 
the Diocese for the center, which included two hundred students and 
20 faculty members. In 1961 the parish added to its program work 
with the small mission of Saint Alban’s, Windsor. In 1963 an ex- 
plosion of gas in the basement of Trinity Church destroyed the fine 
old Gothic Church and seriously endangered the parish house. 

Other parish properties in the Valley were improved during this 
period. Reference to Saint Charles’ Church at Fort Morgan with its 
Chapel of the Holy Ghost has already been made. All Saints’, Ster- 
ling, finished a new parish house,” and extended its influence through 
the Platte Valley. 

Northeastern Colorado, apart from these parishes, had been only 
infrequently visited by clergy. At Yuma, Byers, Limon, Hugo, Holy- 
oke, and Cheyenne Wells, the Diocese under Bishop Minnis worked out 
a system, whereby a deacon made regular trips, visiting families and 
holding services. Only two church buildings, both frame, existed in 
this area: Saint Michael’s, Hugo, and Saint Paul’s, Byers. Beginning 
in the spring of 1955" the Reverend Paul Snider, suppplied with a 
portable altar, Prayer Books, and Hymnals, held services at Masonic 
Halls (at Akron), Boy Scout buildings (Holyoke), and churches 
throughout the area. Small but interested congregations testified to 
the need for more such ventures. Lay readers from Greeley, Colorado 
Springs, and Denver aided in making services possible, continuing a 
tradition established by Saint Barnabas’ Church, Denver, which had 
for years taken care of services at Byers. At Holyoke, in Phillips 
County, a mission received the name of Saint Bartholomew’s from the 
day on which first services were held.“ 


The Western Deanery 


In 1962, the Church on the western slope contained three parishes 
(Grand Junction, Durango, and Cortez), sixteen organized missions, 
and seven unorganized missions; thus the services of the Church were 
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available at twenty-six places, scattered all the way from Walden, in 
Jackson County near the Wyoming line, to the southwestern parish of 
Saint Barnabas in Cortez. 

Saint Matthew’s parish, Grand Junction, built a new parish house 
in 1956, named the “Bishop Ingley Hall.” It was a two story build- 
ing joined to an older part, the “Harris Wing,” built of concrete 
block and brick. The considerable influence of this parish was di- 
rectly related to the potential of the town for growth and to a con- 
siderable campaign of evangelization. Saint Barnabas’ Church, Glen- 
wood Springs, in 1962 purchased five lots in a new Hyland Park area, 
where they hoped to begin work on a new church. Ground was broken 
in June, 1963. A missionary circuit had developed from Glenwood, 
including Newcastle, west of Glenwood. The changing fortunes of 
mountain towns is exemplified in the case of Marble. Old Saint Paul’s 
Church there, which earlier had been brought up from Aspen, had 
been closed after the demand for Colorado Yule marble in building 
had ceased and the quarries supplied fine-ground marble for other 
purposes. In 1961 the church was opened for Sunday afternoon serv- 
ices by missionaries from Aspen. The small church received national 
publicity when Bishop Minnis found himself unable by canon law to 
permit a local group of non-Episcopalians to continue to use the build- 
ing, which they had done under the impression that no one owned it.” 
Population growth was taking place in this area; it was predicted that 
within ten years summer houses would stretch from Redstone to Mar- 
ble, and a boom in resort housing would thus replace early mineral 
wealth as a source of local income. 

Aspen, Colorado, underwent similar early erosion. The church 
there, which had prospered along with the town until 1912, gradually 
lost membership until finally the church building was pulled down. 
In the summer of 1953 a group of men met with Deaconess Lillian 
Crowe, who owned a summer house there, and whose father had been 
a member of the first vestry. They proposed that services again be 
held in Aspen, which had by now become one of the best known 
towns in America for skiing and for culture, with an Aspen Music 
School, music festival concerts, and an Institute for Humanistic Stud- 
ies. Three corner lots at Fifth and North Streets were the location 
for a new church which was found to be necessary when worshippers 
overfilled the old house (at Christmas and Easter) and stood outside 
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during services. With $30,000 available from the Episcopal Church 
Foundation and $20,000 assigned by the Diocese, a new church was 
designed. In the form of a large Quonset hut, the church had a shingle 
facing; the inside had cedar decking on the roof and walls, with a 
choir loft and pews for 110 worshippers. A cross made of old mine 
timbers of the region™ is mounted over the door. 

Work in the northwestern section of Colorado, into which mis- 
sionaries had made numerous trips, was reactivated when the Diocese 
began to send missionaries out from Steamboat Springs to enlarge the 
work long supported by lay readers who faithfully conducted Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer, and by women’s groups who worked to keep 
mission congregations together. It was a difficult task, in view of 
great distances and the general disinclination of mountain people to 
commit themselves to a rigorous religious program not essentially of 
their own making. In 1951, to improve this situation, the Reverend 
Justin van Lopik began services in Kremmling in an old lumber yard 
office with a large false front. The room seated fifteen people, in a 
total area of twelve by fifteen feet.” Obviously a church building was 
needed here and at Granby, as well. 

At Granby, a small group of church women requested regular 
services... They had formed Saint Teresa’s Guild in the spring of 1958. 
From that time onward, they secured the services of lay readers and 
priests, raised money, and within a year acquired a small building 
which they supplied with altar, pews, and furnishings made locally. 
In June, 1960, the Bishop sent them a resident priest: “From grassroots 
beginnings, just two years before, the church had come a long way.” 
In 1962” the Diocese began building new churches in these two Mid- 
dle Park towns, at a cost of over $15,000 each. Built from similar 
plans, each had a nave and sanctuary made with “A frame”? beams 
covered with an exposed wood decking. A folding partition enabled 
the rear section of each structure to be used as a parish house. 

Flsewhere in the northwestern part of the state, the church made 
similar progress. With almost $30,000 supplied by diocesan funds,” 
the beautiful old stone structure at Steamboat Springs was remodeled 
and an addition was built to take care of a larger number of com- 
municants. Saint Mark’s, Craig, was aided by a grant of $4,000 from 
the Episcopal Development Program which helped finance the con- 
version of the local Congregational church into a handsome building.” 
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Rangely, which had once been a trading post, had become a center for 
the oil and gas industry. Here, where the Rural Dean had visited from 
1945 to 1949, local clergy took over and started the mission of Saint 
Timothy’s. 

Along or near the course of the Gunnison River the church had 
at some time or other planted nine churches and preaching stations. 
Of these, three — Ohio City, Cedaredge and Cimarron — were preach- 
ing stations, long since unvisited. In 1957, a single mission field was 
created for the area; a vicarage was built in Delta, from which chapels 
were served at Paonia and Olathe. Major problems here were the 
continual drop in population (Delta declined at least 300 in the space 
of four years’ time) and the competition among a variety of faiths — 
at Delta alone there were 23 different church buildings, each repre- 
senting a separate branch of the Christian Church. Here a new Episco- 
pal church was built in 1953 on the old lots, the former church hav- 
ing been razed. The entire indebtedness was eliminated in 1961, and 
the building consecrated, September 30, 1962." At Paonia, where 
Saint Michael’s continued its service, there were fifteen different 
churches in a town which had had 1250 in 1951, but had dropped 
to 1081 residents a decade later. At Montrose, excavation in 1953 un- 
der the church had created a new parish hall. 

Services were continued at Hotchkiss and Paonia. At Gunnison, 
where Western State College is located, regular church services for 
the undergraduate members of the college were made possible. 

In the farther southwest, and in the San Juans, the church bore a 
somewhat sporadic witness. At Silverton, Saint John’s was served by 
missionaries. Saint Mark’s, Durango, became a parish May 2, 1951. 
In 1961 the gift of the Morley Cowles Ballantine Rectory was evi- 
dence of continued institutional vitality.” At Lake City, in Hinsdale 
County, the people of the town renovated Saint James’ chapel and 
secured the intermittent services of a missionary from Gunnison.” 
Elsewhere, new mining booms presented challenges, among them the 
development of uranium and vanadium ores at Uravan, in the western 
part of Montrose County. Here the Union Carbide Company pro- 
vided a hall in 1959, where a group of forty joined for worship, led 
by the rector of Saint Matthew’s, Grand Junction, who came down one 
Tuesday each month. Numerous opportunities of this sort for Church 
services presented themselves, and in taking advantage of them the 
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Diocese was limited more by lack of funds than by defect of vision. 

Colorado’s most southwesterly mission, that of Saint Barnabas-of- 
the-Valley, at Cortez, was an example of steady development and 
spirited growth. Here a mission had been in existence from 1908 to 
1917, ministered to by priests from nearby churches, by archdeacons 
and by occasional visits from the Bishop. A church was finally built 
in 1937 on land which had been kept ready for a long time by two 
residents of Cortez. In 1946 a church house was built, and in another 
year a parish was established.’* The growth of this parish from 1950 
onwards was truly phenomenal, measured by the number of confir- 
mands and by the enthusiasm of parishoners. 


The Southern Deanery 


Grace and Saint Stephen’s Church, Colorado Springs, had mean- 
while been engaged in a unique experiment in the establishment of a 
single city-wide parish church, one of a small number of this type in 
the entire country. Under the leadership of the Reverend Dr. J. Lind- 
say Patton, the mother church extended its ministry across the city in 
a number of chapels.” Services were started at the Chapel of the Holy 
Spirit on North Union Boulevard in 1952; seventy-five percent of the 
first congregation came from military establishments.°° With the pur- 
chase of a substantial amount of land and two magnificent buildings 
at Fourth and Polo Drive in the Broadmoor area in South Colorado 
Springs, the Chapel of Our Saviour came into existence.® In 1957 the 
Chapel of Saint Michael the Archangel was inaugurated north of Colo- 
rado Springs in rented buildings, first on North Nevada and later on 
Burgess Road. Finally, Grace Church (from funds received from the 
sale of Epiphany Mission, closed in the fall of 1956) purchased land 
at Pine Creek Estates near the Woodman Exchange on U. S. Highway 
85-87. Here the chapel was located to care for families in the Air 
Force Academy and the Monument and Palmer Lake district.” 

In the meanwhile, Grace Church, the parent unit on North Tejon, 
had been making great progress. It already possessed a church, a chapel, 
and a parish house of distinctive Gothic beauty." In 1955 a Youth 
Building was commenced on top of a basement structure which had 
been built in 1948. Here were classrooms, kitchens, and a temporary 
chapel. For the new building, part of a group designed to create a 
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cathedral-like atmosphere, a stone quarry was reopened in order that 
the new building might match the others. Canterbury House, for 
college students, was dedicated in 1955. In its further outreach, Grace 
Parish established a thrift shop at 2812 West Colorado Avenue (run 
by the women of the church), and at historic Ute Pass maintained 
Thunderbird Camp, which consisted of a series of sturdy log buildings, 
including Saint Martin’s chapel. Outside this area, but near it, a mis- 
sion, designated in 1957 by the Bishop as Saint Peter’s, had been started 
in 1956 in Woodland Park, the joint project of the churches in Manitou 
and Cripple Creek. A building was obtained in the center of the town 
and regular services started.“ The Mission of Saint Andrew’s, Manitou, 
favorably located in a fine stone structure at the center of town, was 
once again, in 1962, a vital center of Church activity. 

Saint Andrew’s, Cripple Creek, was fittingly memorialized in 1960 
in a history by Mrs. Hazel W. Bunker.® Designed and printed from 
hand-set type by Thelma and John R. Evans, and illustrated by Roy 
A. Butler, this volume was a Jabor of devotion and skill, a real tribute 
to a small and gallant band of churchmen, who through great diffi- 
culties had managed to continue the worship of the Church. The 
church itself was remodeled and refinished; a bell tower, the roof, and 
landscaping were completed in 1958. By 1962, however, the trend 
was once more downward so that the parish reverted to mission status. 

South of Colorado Springs lay the new city of Security, grown out 
of the fields, a specialized community of military and technical per- 
sonnel. Here a new mission dedicated to St. Raphael was developed, 
and the first services held November 1, 1959. With the gift of land 
given by the Sproul family, and an Episcopal Development Program 
grant of $4,000, the first unit, a parish hall, was established in 1960." 

Elsewhere in the Southern Deanery, the Church met with varying 
success. If the reader will look at the map he will see the long stretch 
of the Arkansas River, all the way from Twin Lakes in the high 
Rockies to the flat plains of the Colorado-Kansas border. Along its 
banks, towns had been established as early as 1860 where the church 
always had found opportunities for service. To the north, we find in 
1953, eighty-three Episcopalian families living in the towns of Lead- 
ville, Minturn, Gilman, and Climax. For these towns the Bishop in 
1955 established the “Timberline Circuit,” composed of seven high 
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mountain communities; this field embraced between twenty-five and 
thirty thousand square miles.*’ 

Leadville possessed, in Saint George’s Church, a splendid example 
of wooden Gothic architecture. Here, the Lawrence Phipps Foundation 
and Dr. Martha Kramer provided funds for the restoration of the price- 
less church in its original colors. The fortunes of Leadville were directly 
dependent on the industrial development in the region, the most im- 
portant element of which was the Climax Molybdenum Plant, some 
fifteen miles away. A strike of three months at that plant in the 
summer of 1950 idled many men of the church, and led the vicar 
to propose numerous labor-maintaining projects which benefitted the 
mission as well. A parish house was acquired at this time, through the 
purchase of the old Jewish Synagogue, formerly Temple Israel, across 
the street from the Church.* 

The mission at Leadville now became the hub for a circuit which 
included Climax, Buena Vista, Nathrop, Frisco, Breckenridge, Dillon 
[a town which was subsequently moved to provide a new Denver High 
Dam], Gilman, and Minturn. At Minturn, the congregation worshipped 
from 1956 onwards in private homes and then in a small chapel in 
the local Y.M.C.A. This formation of the circuit signalized the re- 
entry of the church into an area in which there had been no resident 
priest since the departure of the Reverend D. L. Fleming in 1903." 
Farther downstream, at Salida and at Canon City the Church developed 
its mission to country people and townspeople alike. 

In the city of Pueblo we note ways in which the church had adapted 
herself to changing socio-economic patterns. The old church of the 
Holy Trinity, which had been sold in 1952, was now commemorated 
in Holy Trinity Chapel in Parkview Hospital. The new educational 
building of the parish church [built in 1953] housed Saint James’ 
Chapel, and here the original marble altar of Saint James’, Bessemer, 
was installed. A new chapel, that of Saint Peter the Apostle, commem- 
orated old Saint Peter’s, the mother church of southern Colorado. At 
3801 Thatcher Avenue, a former saddle club of southwest Pueblo, the 
first services of the mission were held on March 9, 1958.°° The Chalice 
and Paten of old Saint Peter’s were once again in use. 

Southeastern Colorado, beyond Pueblo, consisted of the missions 
of Limon, La Junta, Las Animas, Lamar, and Trinidad. In Lincoln 
County, north of the Arkansas, a spectacular experiment in mission 
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building began with the creation of the new Chapel of the Resurrection 
in Limon. There were only 25 communicants in the town when services 
were held in the IOOF Hall from September 9, 1955 to 1958, but 
steady communicant growth led to the building of a vicarage at Sixth 
and G Streets in 1958. Then, with a grant of $22,000 and a consider- 
able amount of their own contracting and sub-contracting as well as 
supervising, the members of the mission built a new church, with a 
sloping roof, portico, and bell tower, which was dedicated June 11, 
1960." The work of the Eastern Colorado Missions was thus coming 
to fruition. 

At La Junta and Las Animas, the line was held. At Lamar, the 
Church of Saint Paul the Apostle was finished, a parish hall completed, 
and a vicarage purchased in 1959. Here in a town of 8,000, the center 
of an agricultural and trading area, were twenty-four different places 
of worship. Nevertheless, a substantial church was finished in 1951.” 
Departures and arrivals greatly affected the membership, however; it 
was estimated in 1960 that the number of church people leaving town 
exceeded those entering, and that eight Episcopal families who left 
Lamar totalled thirty people. 


Statistics and Population 


The decade between 1950 and 1960 witnessed a remarkable increase 
in the population of the State. Federal census figures for the period 
showed that Coloradans increased from 1,325,089 to 1,753,447, or 
about thirty-two percent. At the same time, the number of baptized 
Episcopalians in Colorado rose from 22,793 to 39,066, or about 71 
percent. Communicants increased 48 percent, from 17,742 to 26,190. 
Clergy increased from 64 to 96. Accurate figures of Church member- 
ship and active participation are always difficult to obtain, however, 
partly because of the optimism of parishes which count anyone who is 
at all interested in their program on the one hand, and partly because 
of those parishes and missions whose count is impressionistic, as often 
under the right number as above it. 

Bishop Minnis, in an address to the first meeting of the Colorado 
Episcopal Churchmen in 1955 challenged Colorado Episcopalians to 
“stand up and be counted,” for, as he said: 


According to our records, more than 20,000 residents of Colorado 
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are Episcopalians, but less than half of these go to Church, and 
they refuse to be counted among the faithful until it comes time 
to baptize or marry their children or bury them. It’s about time 
that these part-time Episcopalians should stand up and be counted. 


On the Third Sunday in Advent, December 11, 1955, the results of 
a poll showed 13,593 communions and a total attendance of 18,234. 
If 2,000 were added for travelers, shut-ins and the like, a figure of over 
20,000 would be reached. Another census, taken on Mothering Sunday, 
March 31, 1957, showed 20,044 present, including 5,449 communions. 

So far, this history of the Church in Colorado has presented ways 
in which bishops, clergy, and lay people, convinced that they were 
part of a saved and saving fellowship, attempted to provide the means 
of worship and the institutions through which the intellectual, social, 
economic, and spiritual ends of society might be met within a Christian 
framework. It now remains for us to look at the future of this Diocese, 
particularly as it was viewed by the leadership in the seventh decade 
of the twentieth century. Obviously, its possibilities were tied in some 
measure to population and to social trends which would take place in 
the ensuing years. 

Studies of population growth” showed Colorado eighth in the rate 
of increase among states in the period 1950-1960. From half a million 
population in 1900 to one million in 1930, Colorado was expected to 
have two and a quarter million in 1970, an estimated increase of twenty- 
nine percent in the decade of the ’sixties. This increase, following a 
national pattern, would continue to come most heavily in metropolitan 
areas. Along the east face of the Rocky Mountains, urban specialists 
predicted the formation of an almost continuous series of inhabited 
areas all the way from Fort Collins on the north, through Denver and 
Colorado Springs to Pueblo in southern Colorado. About 86.3 percent 
of all Episcopalians in the diocese lived here in 1930, and in 1960 the 
number had risen to 88.3 percent. On the other hand, the number of 
relatively large congregations (over 100 members) on the western 
slope rose from four in 1930 to eleven in 1960. 

In preparation for the greater participation of the Episcopal Church 
in this new world, a Diocesan-wide survey was completed in December, 
1961. We have already seen it in its beginnings, under the guidance 
of the General Division of Research and Field Study of the National 
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Council of the Church. According to the report, in order for the 
church to serve adequately in new areas adjacent to cities, at least one 
million dollars would have to be spent on new churches and plants 
in the next decade; the Denver metropolitan areas alone would need 
at least twelve new churches. 

Unfortunately for planners, some areas in metropolitan centers 
either lost most of their population as business and industry moved 
in, or were filled with people of a considerably different religious pref- 
erence. In Denver, the disappearance of Emmanuel, Trinity, and Saint 
Stephen’s, in earlier days, may be accounted for in this way. On the 
whole, however, the Episcopal Church remained in the inner city, 
but it was obvious that it would do so increasingly on a mission basis 
only. Churches on the edges of these business centers showed fre- 
quently remarkable gains. 

Metropolitan congregations increasingly experienced a high mobility 
of their parishioners: According to the survey such “congregations can 
expect up to forty percent of their people to move out within two 
years.” In Colorado the problems caused by such mobility were remi- 
niscent of the early days of the Church in the state. Another unresolved 
question concerned the social and economic status of Episcopalians, and 
for it there are very few answers. Zelinsky,” in commenting on the 
national pattern says: 


The contemporary distribution and composition of the Episcopalian 
population cannot be accounted for by natural increase and migra- 
tion alone. It appears that, partly for reasons of prestige and social 
status, a significant number of persons of middle and upper class 
position and urban residence throughout the country have gravi- 
tated to the Protestant Episcopal Church. This fact is particularly 
striking if membership statistics for certain suburban counties, 
which are distinctly upper-income in character, are compared with 
other counties within the same metropolitan areas. We have, then, 
a distributional pattern much of which can be accounted for more 
readily by referring to current socioeconomic factors than by the 
historical geography of the denomination. 


On the other hand, he comments on one of the more viable legends, 
that of the identification of Episcopalians with a single economic seg- 
ment of the American people: 
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Actually there is no solid proof for the notion that persons who 
have risen on the social ladder have deserted other denominations 
for the Protestant Episcopal Church. It is simply part of the folk- 
lore of American sociology. On the other hand, it is hardly credible 
that the numerous well-to-do Episcopalians populating the better 
residential sections of the nation should all be lineal descendants of 
members of the colonial Church of England or of more recent 
Anglican immigrants. 


There were 40,888 people in 1960 who claimed some sort of mem- 
bership in the Episcopal Church in Colorado, representing 2.3% of 
the population of the state. This was a somewhat larger ratio than that 
for the United States as a whole. Church membership appeared to be 
growing faster than the general population of Colorado, as the ratio 
rose from 1.2% in 1930 to 2.3% in 1960. The Study™ pointed out that: 


It is apparent that if present trends continue the Church will have 
a more rapid rate of growth in the present decade than the general 
population. Most authorities are agreed that the population will 
not maintain the same rate of increase. Taking this factor into 
effect, along with those affecting Church growth, it appears quite 
likely that by 1970 Colorado will have over 58,000 baptized mem- 
bers, 35,000 communicants, and 18,000 in the Church School. It 
is for the present members as well as for this projected growth that 
the Diocese of Colorado must plan. 


The Names of the Churches 


Another interesting area for consideration is the name of churches, 
where the intent of the sponsors may in part be indicative of their 
national origin or churchmanship. Over a hundred and eighty-eight 
dedications of churches and altars were made in the first century of 
Church life in Colorado. Of these, about a quarter were to the Trinity, 
to Our Lord and events in His life, and to the Holy Ghost. Six dedi- 
cations were in the name of the Trinity, eight were named Christ 
Church, three for the Redeemer, three for the Saviour. Christ the Good 
Shepherd received two dedications. Of events in His life, or doctrine 
concerning it, we have The Messiah, Emmanuel, The Incarnation, the 
Epiphany (4), The Transfiguration, the Good Samaritan (2), Geth- 
semane, Calvary (4), The Resurrection. One dedication was made 
to the Atonement, one to the Intercession, and one to “The Shepherd 
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in the Hills.” Grace Church was the title of five parishes. Eight 
churches were dedicated to the Holy Ghost: Holy Spirit (3), Holy 
Comforter (4), Holy Ghost (1). 

In addition to the Virgin Mary (four dedications), two were named 
for Saint Elizabeth, two for Saint Agnes, one for Saint Martha. There 
were ten dedications to the Holy Angels, in addition to dedications 
to “All Angels.” Saint Michael received seven, Saint Raphael, two, 
and Saint Gabriel, three. 

The remaining churches were dedicated to saints, in the following 
order of frequency: Saint Paul (14), Saint John (10), Saint James 
(10), Saint Mark (8), Saint Luke (8), Saint Peter (8), Saint Andrew 
and Saint Stephen, six each; Saint Matthew (5), Saint Alban (4). 
Then come three each for Saint John Baptist, Saint Martin, Saint Tim- 
othy, Saint Barnabas, Saint Bartholomew and Saint George. Saints 
Joseph, Augustine, Aidan, David, Clement, and Philip received two 
each. The remaining saints were commemorated in a singe dedication: 
Saint Nicholas, Saints Philip and James, Saint Jude, Saint Chad, Saint 
Francis, Saint John Chrysostom, and Saint Charles of England. These 
names cover a broad spectrum of Christian belief and history. In many 
instances, particularly in the early days of the Church in Colorado, 
parishes and missions were named for churches from which pioneers 
had come in the East, or with which clergy had been associated else- 
where. A complete list of these dedications appears in the Appendix. 


A Concluding Remark 


This Survey of a small segment of the Anglican communion over 
a relatively short period of time (a single century) is valuable for 
several reasons. It will occur to the reader that until such local and 
regional histories appear in rather large number no complete history 
of the whole Church in America will be possible. Thus, an historical 
account which is midway between the chronology of a single parish 
and the collected narrative of a broader scope is essential if we are 
to understand the mission and function of the Church. It stands or 
falls, governmentally, with its bishops. Thus, the record of their suc- 
cesses and failures and the varying degrees of success of their associates, 
both elected and appointed, is vital. On balance, the success of such 
a joint enterprise in Colorado is the burden of this narrative. 
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* Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 4 (September, 
1935), “Bishop Kemper Centennial Number,” especially Herbert Walter Stowe, 
“A Turning Point: the General Convention of 1835,” pp. 152-180. 

* [bid., 181-194 for the complete text of the sermon. 

* [bidiA78: 

* Ibid., “Kemper’s Missionary Episcopate: 1835-1859.” 

* The story is briefly told in Hugh Latimer Burleson’s, The Conquest of the 
Continent (3rd ed., N.Y., 1912); see also Lawrence L. Brown, “The Church 
in the Arid West, 1865-1875; a Study in Adaptibility,” Historical Magazine 
XXX (September, 1961), 142-172. 

“See The Rev. John McNamara, Three Years on the Kansas Border [1851- 
1852] for an exciting account of the times; The First Hundred Years; The 
Diocese of Kansas, Lawrence, 1959, is useful here. 

7 Thomas, Nathaniel Seymour, “‘Convocational Sermon on the Semi-Cen- 
tenary of the Church in Wyoming,” June 21, 1918, p. 6. 

* Minutes of St. John’s Church in the Wilderness, I, 7; this building was 
a log cabin at 14th [E] and Market [McGaa] Streets. Later Thomas Bayaud 
gave them a room in his store on 16th between McGaa and Larimer. 

“RMN Wed., Jan. 25, 1860, minutes, Saint John’s Congregation, 1860. 
Cf. RMN Mar. 20, 1867 and Father Kehler’s Diary, Colorado State Historical 
Society. 

*’ Church Journal, 1860, p. 115. 

™ David C. Collier arrived from Wyandotte by the Arkansas River route 
Dec. 5, 1858, worked as a carpenter, became the first lawyer in town, edited 
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a famous newspaper in Central City, and erected a building there. Born 
Chatauqua, N.Y., 1832, he was graduated from Oberlin in 1857. See Bromwell, 
“Colorado Argonauts,” Denver, 1926, I, 65; For Sunday School, RMN No- 
vember 3, 1859. 

** Bromwell, I, 22; McGrath, “Real Pioneers of Colorado,” Denver, 1934, 
I, 78; RMN May 31, 1862, 2/2; Nov. 8, 1881, 31; Feb. 1, 1865; Feb. 8, 
1865; Mar. 30, 1867, 1/2; Sept. 14, 1883, 8/3. He was born in New 
York, April 13, 1816. He died at Sterling, Colorado, Jan. 18, 1865. 

*® Denver Tribune, Nov. 7, 1881; George Leslie, in History of the Amer- 
ican Church in Colorado (Longmont, 1889), 9: “It was said of Bayaud by 
a citizen that he was the most devoted and consistent follower of Christ he 
knew.” 

* Frank Hall, History of Colorado (Chicago, 1895) I, 228; death, Weekly 
Commonwealth and Republican Aug. 31, 1861, Jan. 2; Br. I, 159. 

*® Ordained Deacon by Bishop Whittingham Aug. 22, 1841, George Bur- 
gess, List of Persons Admitted to the Order of Deacons, Boston, 1874. He died 
Feb. 21, 1879, obituary DDT Feb. 27, 1879 says he is 84; RMN Jan. 25, 1860, 
1/3; McG. II, 269. 

*® From entries in the Kehler family Bible, written in Father Kehler’s hand: 
John H. Kehler born Jan. 14, 1897, married Sept. 16, 1819 Ann Talbott 
Towner, born Apr. 27, 1802, died Oct. 1, 1859. Their children: (1) Talbott 
Boydston, b. July 3, 1824, died Marysville, California, Mar. 2, 1860; (2) 
Frances Eliza, b. May 30, 1824, married Sept. 4, 1849 Augustus Glotfelty; (3) 
Mary Virginia, b. Nov. 20, 1826, married 1844 George Clarke; (4) John 
Henry, b. Aug. 8, 1828, died Aug. 23, 1861, Mountain City; (5) Ann Towner, 
b. Junes3, 1830; (6) Ellen Sarah, beSept; 12) 183 24marcied Sept. 15,11853 S. 
Bulow Ervin; (7) Crimora Hester, b. May 27, 1834, d. Feb. 2, 1836; (8) 
Crimora Banks, b. June 14, 1837, married Sept. 27, 1860 Henry J. Rogers; 
(9) Elizabeth (Bettie) Monroe, b. Feb. 13, 1839, marr. June 18, 1862 Major 
John S. Fillmore; (10) Mary (Mollie) Boydston, b. Apr. 30, 1840, married 
Sept. 27, 1860 Thomas Wildman; (11) William Whittingham, b. Oct. 21, 
1843, d. Nov. 22, 1868. A copy of the above in typescript, CoHS. (See Colo. 
Magazine VI, 74; XI, 97-101; XIII, 122,227). 

7 Terome Smiley, History of Denver (Denver, 1901), 719. 

ISRMN fan. 25, 1860;°2/2: 

2 Steck was born Jan. 8, 1822 in Ohio, studied law in Pennsylvania, was 
admitted to the bar in Denver, and was in charge of the mails of the Express 
Company. He arrived May 24, 1859, and became mayor in 1863. Amos Steck 
Elementary School is named for him. 
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*° Curtis arrived in 1859, had lived in Arapahoe Co., near Golden; member 
of the Constitutional Convention; storekeeper, city treasurer, Dec., 1859. 
Curtis Street bears his name. 

*1 Saint John’s Minutes, Jan. 23, 1860. 

*? We have one account of Dr. John Scudder and Dr. McDrake Dowell, who 
solicited subscriptions to little avail during January. Dawson Scrapbook, vol. 
38, 145 (Co. HS Library). See also RMN Weekly, Jan. 3, 1872, p. 3 quoting 
Goldrick’s Rocky Mountain Herald on McDowell’s success at cards, half of 
the results of which perhaps went to Father Kehler for the church. 

*° See Father Kehler’s account in Church Journal, 1860, 115; his sister, 
Deaconess Moore, born 1830, was still alive in 1917. 

“* Whitsitt, who arrived in Auraria (across the river) on November 16, 
1858, from Kansas, with General William Larimer and others, was one of the 
founders of the Denver Town Company. 

*° Lawrence came with the Larimer party in ’58; stockholder and director 
Denver City Town Co., Bromwell, I, 172, Smiley, 222. 

*° Waterbury bought lots 24 Sept., 1859, was a merchant on Blake St. 
Bromwell II, 340. 

*' Wildman was a notary in ’59; he married Mary Kehler. See The Wildman 
Letters, edited by LeRoy and Anne Hafen. 

*° Peck was graduated from a New York medical college, was also “extract- 
ing teeth at the drug store on Blake St.” Bromwell II, 237. 

*° Sagendorf, b. 1838, New York State, arrived Nov. 6, 1858, secretary of 
the first town company and first Masonic Lodge; Smiley, 234; Times (Denver) 
Jan. 18, 1910, 16/7, “only survivor of the first vestry.” 

*° Trail (June, 1920), 10. 

** The RMN carried occasional notices during 1860: Feb. 22, 1860: ‘“‘Sery- 
ices will be held regularly every Sunday at 11 o’clock in the building formerly 
occupied by the RMN office on the east bank of Cherry Creek, corner of E. 
and McGaa street.”’ Dec. 26, 1860—‘‘Rey. Mr. Kehler’s church room was very 
handsomely decorated with evergreens yesterday. It put us in mind of St. 
Paul’s or Trinity, with a difference—in longitude.” 

** The saintly Jackson Kemper, first missionary bishop (1835), was “Bishop 
for the North-West” an area including Missouri, Indiana, later also Wisconsin 
and Iowa Territories. See Greenough White, An Apostle of the Western Church 
(New York City, 1900), an excellent biography. 

*° General Convention, Journal, 1865, pp. 321, reprinted in Thomas Jenkins, 
“Journal of the First Bishop of the North West, Hist. Mag. 17 (March, 1948), 
Gill. 

** National Cyclopedia of American Biography, NYC, 1893, 3, 466; W. S. 
Perry, The Bishops of the American Church, Past and Present, NYC, 1897, 
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p. 149; James T. Addison, The Episcopal Church in the U. S., 1789-1931, 
NYC, 1931, p. 147. 

** Vol. 25 (1860) p. 84. 

°° Spirit of Missions 25 (1860), 456-464, dated Oct. 11, 1860, at which 
time he was unaware of the opening of work by Father Kehler. 

*" Second Annual Report of the Right Reverend Joseph C. Talbot, Spirit 
of Missions, 26, (Oct. 8, 1861), 359. 

** Saint John’s Parish Minutes and Register, Ag. 21, LS6!. 

** Cf. Mary E. Hoyt, “The History of Calvary Church, Golden,” typescript. 

*“ Letter from the Reverend J. H. Kehler, printed in Spirit of Missions 26, 
(Sept., 1861), 274-5. 

“General Laws, Joint Resolutions, Memorials, and Private Acts, Passed 
at the First Session of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Colorado, 
Denver, 1861, pp. 453-455. For text, see Appendix I. 

“ Minutes, Saint John’s, Denver; text in full, RMN, weekly supplement, 
June 7, 1862, 1/2; he had served without recompense from the National 
Church. The vestry at this time included: Hall (senior warden), Curtis, 
Rogers, Wildman, Roath, Dr. O. D. Cass, M. M. Delano. 

* Letter of Bishop Talbot, Spirit of Missions 27 (July 10, 1862), 258. See 
microfilm of Diary 1862-1865, deposited Indianapolis Public Library; RMN 
June 23, 1862 says the Bishop preached against socialism and unitarianism in 
the Church Rooms on G. Street. Original diaries for 1862, 1863, 1864 at 
Archives, Austin. 

“Vickers, History of the City of Denver, Chicago, 1880, p. 270. 

*® Appointed by President Lincoln, March 25, 1861, he served until July 
10, 1863. He arrived in Denver in July, 1861. 

** Land bought from Richard E. Whitsitt, Lots 15 and 16, Block 99, East 
Denver (Boyd’s Survey) for $250. Deed dated June 23, 1862, recorded Sept. 
25, 1862, J. Hobbs and Eli Carter, Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South for $1.00 and other considerations, to Saint John’s Church in the Wilder- 
ness. See also RMN April 24, 1860, and July 14, 1862. 

*7 Stanley, E. J., The Life of Stateler, Nashville, 1916, p. 163. 

** Letter from “A Layman, Denver City” to Spirit of Missions, 26 (May, 
1861), 132. In the same issue, Father Kehler asks for “‘five or six dozen 
Prayer Books, a similar number of Testaments, and a library for the use of our 
Sunday School.” 

*° Letter from the Reverend J. H. Kehler, ibid., p. 131. 

°° Pathorne, E. B., The Musical History of Colorado, 1889 (Denver: Charles 
Westley, Publisher), p. 86. For the earliest choir, see RMN February 27, 1861. 

** Unpublished memoirs, quoted in Robert L. Stearns, “A Historical Sketch 
of St. John’s Church in the Wilderness,” Denver, 1927, p. 7. 
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** Hagar left this temporary appointment and returned to Nebraska. In 
1868 he served St. John’s Church, Crawfordsville, Indiana, and died June 27, 
1870, aged 36. 

*“ Letter of Bishop Talbot, July 10, 1862. 

** An extract of her comments appears on page 6 of the Parish Register of 
Saint Paul’s, Central, in another hand. The original was “read before the ladies 
of St. John’s Cathedral Guild in February, 1897.” “My husband and some other 
gentlemen met the Bishop when the coach came in and then they canvassed 
the town for Church people . . . He and my husband asked a number of 
gentlemen to meet him at our home. After the Bishop had baptized our 3 
children . . . a business meeting was held, a vestry chosen, and each gentle- 
man present pledged a sum of money to carry on the work of the Church.” 

°° See also CE 21 (August 1961), 11; 20 (July 1960), 8. 

°° Bonell, Benjamin, W., “How Our Church Came to Colorado,” The Spirit 
of Missions, n.d., p. 2. 

“Letter of Bishop Talbot dated July 25, 1862, Spirit of Missions 27 
(eee) 26. 

°° Ibid. 

°° Cf. also Third Annual Report of the Right Reverend Joseph C. Talbot, 
Spirit of Missions, 27 (1862), 359-362. Mrs. Samuel Cushman, in Trail I, 
(August 1908) p. 6 remembered that Talbot “gave seven lectures on Episcopal 
doctrine” in Denver in 1862. She said of the Reverend Isaac Hagar, “he built 
up a fine congregation and trained the choir. He was a fine musician, and we 
used to sing music that he composed.” 

°° RMN July 21, 1862; Bishop Talbot’s Diary, entry for Sunday, 20 July, 
1862, “church crowded in every part.” 

*' H. B. Hitchings (1830-1917) had been graduated from Trinity College, 
Hartford, Connecticut, 1854, and from Berkeley Theological School, was made 
deacon in 1857 and priest in 1858. After leaving Denver, he was assistant 
minister in Trinity Church, New York, 1873-1881. He retired in 1883, and 
was made rector emeritus of Saint John’s in 1910. He died Aprile seat 9 17. 
leaving $75,000 to the Cathedral and an equal amount to St. Luke’s Hospital; 
he lies buried on the Clarkson street side of the Church. See excellent biog- 
raphy, Portrait and Biographical Record of the State of Colorado, Chicago, 
1899, pp. 667-9; Trail I (April 1909), 22-4; Scott, Jacob R., To This Temple, 
Ghester; Pa.,- 19555 -p..3.18. 

* Francis Granger then served in Forrestville and Ellicotville, New York, 
from 1865 to 1876. He retired in 1877 and died December 18, 1898. A letter 
(Spirit of Missions 28 Oct. 1863) suggesting a system of monthly collections 
say “$50 will equal your present apppropriation for this territory.” 
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* Deposited with the Archives of the Church Historical Society, Austin 
Texas, and made available through their courtesy; edited also by Bishop Thomas 
Jenkins and printed Historical Magazine, 17, (March, 1948), 60-105. Cf. 
also Fourth Annual Rept. of Bishop Talbot, Spirit of Missions 28 (1863), 
302-308. 

** William Oscar Jarvis was graduated from the General Theological Semi- 
nary, 1849, b. 1811, made deacon in 1849, priest, 1850. He was in charge 
of the church at Niagara Falls, N.Y., 1859-1864, but during 1863 he minis- 
tered in some of the mining camps in Colorado. He died November 20, 1900. 

°° William Rich, also a G.T.S. graduate, was serving as missionary in New 
York state when the opportunity came for traveling west with Bishop Talbot; 
in poor health, he might have come west “for a trial,” but he went on to St. 
James, Fordham, N.Y. soon after. Like the Reverend Angel DeMora, he spoke 
Spanish. 

°° Angel H. DeMora, according to Bishop Jenkins (op. cit., p. 67) ‘“‘appears 
to have been Spanish, and was in priest’s orders, but he was not ordained by 
any Bishop of the American Episcopal Church so far as the records show. 
He was probably received from some other Church, either Anglican or Roman 
Catholic, and was listed as residing in New York City for several years. Even- 
tually he had charge of a congregation in Lisbon, Portugal, and died there, 
May 8, 1876.” 

“My outfit hire cost: Horses $300; wagon, including cover and all fix- 
tures, $109,33; harness, $46.25; tent $23.80; camp stove, cooking utensils, 
knives and forks, etc., $16.30; sundries $7.40; total, $503.08. [Report from 
Bp. Talbot to the Missionary Committee, Aug. 21, 1863.] See also letter to 
Missionary Committee, June 16, 1863. 

®8 RMN Mar. 17, 1866, 4/3; see his letter to Spirit of Missions 27 (Oct. 
1863), 222 on opportunities in Idaho Territory. 

° The Inter Ocean, Nov. 6, 1881, pasted in Vestry Minutes Saint John’s, 
Denver. 

7 As quoted in RMN Weekly Jan. 3, 1872, p. 3. The following table sum- 
marizes the vital statistics of Saint John’s during the pastorates of Kehler and 
Hitchings: 

1860 1861 1862 1863 1864 1865 1866 1867 1868 1869 1870 1871 1872 


Baptisms 1 6 12 16 21 5 50 18 17, 6 3 20 25 
Confirmed ae 8 Cy ee a ee” a Sh ee fe SE ale 
Marriages 8 19 18 10 29 17 7 5 10 2 4 20 14 
Burials 10 13 13 30 36 32 8 ste 2 Zz 6 15 18 


The figures for marriages and burials during Father Kehler’s term as military 
chaplain are somewhat larger, as apparently business was flourishing there in 
both departments. 
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™ Letter, Talbot to Missionary Committee Aug. 21, 1863: “The collection 
at Central has amounted to over $100.” He notes the Vestry had purchased 
a room for a Chapel and had installed Mr. Granger in a ‘‘neat parsonage.” 

™ Letter from Bp. Talbot, Central City, Aug. 4, 1863 to Spirit of Missions 
28 (Jan. 1864), 5-6. Another letter, Denver, Aug. 21, 1863 loc. cit. 

*® Between Idaho and Georgetown, fifteen miles from Central City. 

™ He apparently took this trip with reluctance [letter to the Missionary 
Committee, Aug. 21, 1863, “I have at length determined that I cannot turn 
back, on any account, and expect to leave on Monday next... for Nevada 
Territory.” ] 

© Bp. Talbot’s unwillingness to dedicate the building until the existing debt 
had been paid conformed to canon law and prevented a disorderly development 
of buildings without adequate funds for their support. 

“Letter, Talbot to the Reverend D. Carder, Missionary Committee, June 
16, 1863. Fifth Annual Report of Bp. Talbot, Spirit of Missions, 29 (Sept. 
1864), 362-74, 

“Letter, Jarvis to the Reverend D. Carder, from Batavia, N.Y., July 27, 
1864. Cf. article “Correspondence of the Church Journal” in Church Jour- 
nal, July, 1863. 

Letter, Talbot to the Reverend D. Carder, from Central City, August 
4, 1863, says Mr. Jarvis walked to Idaho, 6 miles, and to Gold Dirt, 10 miles. 
Letter W. O. Jarvis Spirit of Missions 27 (Oct. 1863) 224 comments on his 
arrival at Central City June 18, 1863: ‘My churches are halls in log houses, 
the same which serve for all public gatherings, political meetings, and the- 
atrical performances. The seats are unplaned planks, supported by rough 
blocks, and my pulpit generally a pine table surmounted by a candle-box, or 
sometimes by a block of wood.” Letter W. O. Jarvis, Spirit of Missions 28 
(March, 1864), 55. 

*’ Quoted in Hart, H.M., Inter-Ocean, Nov. 6, 1881. 

** General Convention Journal, p. 322, also quoted in Jenkins, op. cit., p. 66. 

** Delivered at Grace Church, New York, October 24, 1873; partly re- 
printed in Alice Polk Hill, Tales of the Colorado Pioneers, Denver, 1884, p. 
124. Cf. W.S. Perry, The Episcopate in America, pp. 166-7. Randall wrote 
Why I am a Churchman and Observations on Confirmation. 

* RMN Dee. 6, 1865, p. 4 (appointed); Jan. 9, 1866 (consecrated); Vick- 
ers, History of Denver, p. 565; Weekly RMN Oct. 1, 1873, 2]3; see Republi- 
can May 1, 1891, 2/3, death of Elizabeth M. Randall, Warren, R.I., aetat. 77. 

®3The Reverend H. B. Hitchings, of Saint John’s, Denver. Randall ap- 
pears in General Convention Journal 1865 as Missionary Bishop of Colorado, 
Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming (p. 447). In these territories he had four 


| 
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clergy (one at Boise City, Idaho, two in Denver, one at Central City). For 
his election, see Ibid., p. 127-8. 

** Proceedings of Board of Missions, 1866, N.Y., 1866, 98. 

* Church Journal, letter of January 1, 1866. 

*° Copied in the American Churchman August, 1866. 

87" Paper Read to the Cathedral Guild, 1897,” by the Reverend A. B. 
Jennings, p. 7, Register of Saint Paul’s Church, Central City. He received 
$1500 a year and a house. There was a large proportion of college men in the 
congregation, including Lawrence Hopkins, son of Mark Hopkins, President 
of Williams College, Col. Randolph, J. Goodspeed, Mr. Humphrey. 

*° The Reverend H. B. Hitchings, letter Jan. 31, 1866. 

® Bishop’s appointments for June-August, 1866. (Misc. clippings, no 
source given, CHS). 

*©Tetter the Reverend Francis Granger, ca. August, 1866, to The Church 
Journal. 

* First Report of Bishop Randall to the Board of Missions, 1866. 

mlvidg, p11. 

°° RMN Sept. 3, 1866, 4]2, “On next Wednesday morning at 10 o’clock 
there will be the first ordination that has ever occurred in Colorado. Bishop 
Randall is to officiate. The Reverend A. Fuller a deacon will be made priest.” 

** First Report of Bishop Randall, p. 16. 

bid ape 23. 

* Daniel S. Tuttle, Reminiscences of a Missionary Bishop, N.Y., 1906, p. 21. 

*" Second Report of Bishop Randall to the Board of Missions, 1867, p. 3. 

Pb pine. 

°° Reminiscences, p. 70ff. 

10 Denver Tribune-Republican, Denver, 1897. Winfred Douglas, “The 
Diocese of Colorado and Its First Bishop and Dean,” 1936, p. 3. 

101 fe married Henrietta Woods in Jamaica in 1839, and she accompanied 
him to Colorado. He was ordained in 1850, so that his service, as he was ac- 
customed to say, was “sixty years a missionary, forty-seven years in the min- 
istry and thirty years in Colorado.” He lived to be ninety-nine years, the 
senior priest of the Anglican Communion. 

102 Ror Frank W. Winslow, see Hall, Colorado, III, 321, 454; RMN April 
27, 1868; 4/3; October 9, 1868, 4/3. 

108 The Reverend Cortlandt Whitehead was born in New York, Oct. 30, 
1842, was graduated from Phillips Academy, Andover, 1859, and Yale, 1863. 
He was made deacon in Trinity Church, Newark, 1867, and ordained priest in 
Saint Mark’s chapel, Black Hawk, Aug. 8, 1868. After serving for three 
years in Colorado, he became rector of the Church of the Nativity, South 
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Bethlehem, Pa., and was consecrated Bishop of Pittsburgh in 1882. Cf. Perry, 
The Episcopate in America, p. 271. 

** William J. Lynd had preached on August 2, in a room commonly used 
for public worship. According to Amanda T. Crawford, ‘Personal Reminis- 
cences of Calvary Church, Golden,” services were held “in the upstairs room 
of the old frame building that stands next to the present Linder Block.” Colo- 
rado Transcript Sept. 4, 1867; Sept. 11, 1867; Sept. 25, 1867; Sept. 30, 1867; 
October 2, 1867. See also Mrs. Curtis H. Brown, “The History of Calvary 
Church, Golden,” CE 22 (October, 1962), 6, with pictures. 

" Colorado Episcopalian (hereafter referred to as CE) 22 (July, 1962), 13. 

"°° Second Report of Bishop Randall, 1867, p. 11. 

PUNT Rs Fae Vb 

ei bid pw lbs 

“A plaque now commemorates the Hall, affixed to the Champa Street 
side of the building, next to Kistler’s. 

™° John F. Spalding, “The Colorado Mission,” The Spirit of Missions, p. 3. 

*™* See also American Churchman, clipping 1866, GHS. 

“? Bishop Randall’s Third Report, October, 1868, reed 

“* As reported to the American Churchman by a Colorado correspondent, 
undated clipping, CHS. 

™ Bishop Randall’s Third Report, p. 10. 

™° See Crawford, Amanda Thornton, “Personal Reminiscences of Calvary 
Episcopal Church, Golden, Colorado,” typescript. 

"* Black Hawk (Saint Mark’s) Register 1867-1871 in Bishop’s office. 

“T Bishop Randall’s Third Report, p. 17. 

eS bid ane ele 

™ Bishop Randall’s Fourth Report, October, 1869, p. 11. 

° Clipping dated 1869, Church Historical Society Files. 

*. His daughter, Mary Caroline, arrived in Denver in 1869, with tubercu- 
losis; she later married her physician, Frederick J. Bancroft, who had come in 
1866. See Caroline Bancroft, “George A. Jarvis of Jarvis Hall,” Colorado 
Magazine 26 (Oct., 1949), 277-287. Jarvis introduced Bishop Randall to the 
Wolfe family, who aided the Church in Kansas also. 

™ Bishop J. F. Spalding, “The Colorado Mission,” p. 3. 

* American Churchman, unidentified clipping, 1869. The Jand was the 
gift of the Hon. C. C. Welch, of Golden; Dedication comments in American 
Churchman, n.d., clipping collection of Church Historical Society. 

** American Churchman, Nov. 23, 1869. 

“ The Reverend A. B. Jennings, rector from 1865 to 1869, left for the 
East, and after 27 years returned to Colorado to take charge of Saint Stephen’s 
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Church, Denver. The Reverend Samuel J. French was in office only a few 
weeks, when he departed for Louisiana. 

%6'The Reverend Joseph M. Turner left in 1872, but returned in 1876 
for the consecration. 

“7 Parish Register, Saint Paul’s Church, Central City, p. 8. 

°8 The Reverend Gustavus Mayer, an incumbent for only 3 months. 

29For the Reverend Samuel Edwards see Hall, History of Colorado, IU, 
395, 454. 

8° Randall’s Fifth Report, Oct. 6, 1870, p. 11; Sixth Report, Oct. 1, 1871, 
Des MNe Oct yl 9.1370. pa40- 

181 RMN May 18, 1882, 2/1. 

182 The Reverend E. C. Greene, then a deacon, found about 15 communi- 
cants when he arrived. 

188 Shirit of Missions 38 (March, 1873), 147-9 

84 Henry Hobart van Deusen, 1871-1873. 

188 The Reverend Charles H. De Garmo, ordered Deacon, RMN June 24, 
1874, 4/4. 

188 RMN Aug. 18, 1871. 

87 Bishop Randall’s Sixth Report, p. 21. 

138 The Reverend A. Zimmerman came in 1872, left for Canada in 1875. 

189 The Reverend Richard Harding, a teacher at Jarvis Hall, came in 1872, 
left for New York in 1875. 

149 Spyalding, ““The Colorado Mission,” p. 4. 

141 The Reverend C. M. Hoge, at Pleasant Valley, 1874; he was from Texas 
and became one of Colorado’s most famous frontier priests. 

142 The Reverend J. A. M. LaTourette, 1874-1879, then to Fort Union. 

143 Statistics for the year RMN Jan. 26, 1872, 1/5. 

*4The Colorado Mission,” p. 4. 

45 In correspondence of the Church Journal and Messenger, 1873, pp. 
691-2. See Denver Daily News, April 18, 1872, Denver Daily Tribune, April 
24, 1872. 

148 Appears in all newspapers of that date. See The Domestic Missionary 1 
(Sept. 1, 1869), 50. 

147 Extracts from the Eighth Annual Report of the Missionary Bishop of 
Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico, Home and Abroad, 6 (May 15, 1875), 
1, quoting Report of October, 1874. 

48 7 FB, Spalding, ‘An Autobiographical Note,” edited by Sarah Griswold 
Spalding, Colorado Magazine (22 March 1945), 58. She died in Denver, Oct. 
28, 1960. (Colorado Episcopalian, Dec. 1960, p. 16.) 

poetDides 129% 

18° Bishop Spalding’s Journal for this year. 
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151 The Right Reverend Boyd Vincent, Bishop Coadjutor of Southern Ohio, 
Sermon preached at Saint John’s Cathedral, 1902, p. 77. 

2 Henry Martyn Hart, Recollections and Reflections, Denver, 1917, p. 46. 

183 A Sunday School had been started here by Thomas A. Clayton in Feb- 
ruary, 1874. 

154 See RMN Sept. 14, 1875, 4/3; History, Times, Apr. 3, 1877, 2/2. 

‘65 Third Annual Report Sept. 26, 1876, “We are beginning to have the 
reality, if not the name, of an efficient cathedral system.” 

156 See RMN April 4, 1881, 2/5; Cervi’s Journal, Aug. 2, 1961, p. 23; for 
the church at 12th and Lipan, see The Western Nuncio (May 1, 1893), 1-3, 
with picture. 

187 Annual Address, 6th Annual Convocation, June 11-12, 1879, p. 38, 
reviews his thinking. 

8 Spalding Journal, pp. 61-4. 

158 Some acrimonious correspondence with the Reverend William Gill, Dea- 
con and missionary at Canon City, led to the publication of “Reasons for 
Spalding Episcopal Tyranny” by the Deacon, who subsequently left for the 
Reformed Episcopal Church. 

16° See Appendix; text also appears in Hart, Recollections, p. 111. 

1°) See Appendix III for text. 

162 Recollections, 117; Bp. Spalding, ‘The Proposed New Cathedral,” SOM 
45 (1880), 147-149, Sketch, 148. 

163 Hart, Recollections, p. 119. 

4 “The History of the First St. John’s in the Wilderness at 14th and 
Arapahoe; concluding Service held at Pro-Cathedral,’ RMN Nov. 7, 1881, 
p. 3; Nov. 9, 1881, 2/1. 

165 RMN Nov. 7, 1881, p. 3. 

°° Pathorne, Musical History, 88. 

87 Dathorne, Musical History, 154, 155. 

168 Address to 9th Convocation, June 15, 1882, p. 34. 

© Hart, Recollections, p. 129. 

79 Bill introduced by C. C. Welch, Jan. 24, 1874; Bill passed and approved 
by Governor Ebert, Feb. 9, 1874. 

‘2 Bishop’s address of 1877, p. 29; Spirit of Missions 45 (1880), 115-118. 

“2 Articles in newspapers of that date; Bishop’s address of 1878, p. 23. 

3 As of September 1, 1886, the balance sheet showed: 


Income $12,423.89 
Expenses 12,304.89 
Balance 119.00 


74 Journal 1884. 
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“8 Spirit of Missions 42 (January, 1877), 43-5; 43 (May, 1878), 251; 
45 (1880), 38-9; 49 (August, 1884), 403; 50 (April, 1885), 227-8. 

7° Bishop Spalding, Ninth Annual Report, Sept. 1, 1882, p. 2. 

™7 Speech at the 9th Convocation, June 8-9, 1881, p. 28. 

™8 See Olive Peabody, ‘The Birth of a Hospital,” CE 7 (July, 1959), 2; 
SOM 47 (1882) 96, 168-9. 

7 Colorado Council Journal, 1875, p. 19. 

189 Colorado Council Journal, second Convocation Address, p. 26; Mrs. Jean 
Bogart says, however (letter to author 1963): “I’m inclined to think the 
statement that the mission started in a school house and later the Bishop bought 
lots and started a chapel is in error.” 

181 She died April 10, 1901. The bell in the Chapel of Our Merciful Saviour 
at W. 32nd and Wyandot is a memorial to her. 

78? RMN March 20, 1881. 

388 See “Saint Paul’s Church, Central City, 1860-1962,” CE 22, (July, 
1962), 14. 

84 See James Grafton Rogers, “Grace Church, Georgetown, 1867-1962,” 
CERr22 uly alge2)n ils. 

*85 See Clara Gaw Norton, “A Short Story of Saint George’s Church, Lead- 
ville,’ Typescript, 3 pp. 

#86'See also GE 17 April 1957, p. 18. 

187 Report of the Bishop, 1875; see also Norton, “A Short Story of Saint 
George’s Church, Leadville, Colorado.” 

188 Qne account (CE 17 Apr. 1957, 18) says that Mrs. George E. Yokem 
wrote the postmaster at Breckenridge asking him to give the letter to a com- 
municant of the Episcopal Church in that town. 

189 The Reverend Thomas Duck, in Salt Lake Annual, 1903, p. 22; See his 
“Some Reminiscences of Missionary Life in Colorado,” typescript, in the Bish- 
op’s office. 

a bage 34: 

Hy Paces3.6. 

19? See Register of Church, 1876 to present, 4 vols. 

193 CE 19 (February) 1959, 6. 

184 CE 22 (Apr., 1962), 10. Says Saint Stephen’s, Longmont, organized 
ine l87 5. 

195 Flome and Abroad, May 15, 1875, p. 18, Bishop’s Report and Com- 
memes; @n, 12 (Dec. 1959), 6. 

198 Saguache Chronicle, Dec. 31, 1876. “The Reverend D. Convers holds 
services in Court House, will return once a month.” 

197 T etter, November 20, 1934, Wm. Worthington; Leslie, 59; Ann Ellis, 
Life of an Ordinary Woman; letter, Henrietta H. Boyd. 
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8 Leslie, 60. 

°° Arthur Monk, reminiscences; RMN, Feb. 25, 1948. 

“ Durango Record, Dec. 27, 1880; see CE March, 1961, p. 8; William 
Devere, the “tramp poet of the West,” wrote ‘““Abe Parson’s Box,” a story of 
Parson Hoge. See CE 22 (June, 1962) 10, “St. Mark’s Church, Durango.” 

**! See Rose Kingsley, South by West, London, 1874. In 1883 was held 
the first Taft exhibition of local art in Grace Church .. . first at Colorado 
Springs Gazette, Nov. 5, 1899. 

* “The Church of the Ascension, Pueblo, Colorado, Fiftieth Anniversary, 
Our History,” William Barber, typescript, p. 6. 

*°8 Correspondence with Mrs. David H. Houghton, April, 1951; local 
papers. 

°° Reprinted in Home and Abroad, 7 (December 15, 1876), 2. 

°° Leslie, p. 67; notes by the Reverend Donald Behm. 

*°° Council Journal, June 7, 1899, p. 57. See also Leslie, p. 20, and CE 
20 (June, 1960), 8. 

°*" Still preserved at Christ Church, Canon City. See CE 20 (June, 1960), 
8. See Canon City Daily Record, n.d. (“fall, 1962”). 

*° Sunday School Record Book, Westcliffe, Colorado (1955). 

*°° Leslie, 66; correspondence with Miss Frances Kettle; History of Custer 
County; correspondence with George A. Batchelor, Sept. 12, 1955. 

**° Salida Mail, December 31, 1886; Church register of Births, Marriages, 
deaths, 1885 to present. 

22 Saint Thomas’, Alamosa Register, Volume A., pp. 60-61. 


» 
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** Leslie 31; Typescript MS., “History of St. Luke’s,” the Reverend James 
F, W. Carman. 

*’ See CE 17 (Apr., 1957) 14, for an account of its music. 

*" Journal 1897, p. 37; Leslie, 32; A. Beatrice Young, ‘“‘The Epiphany Story,” 
Denver 1395-1959, Ce Oct. 1959, 10-11; Alice R. Williams, “Episcopal 
Choirs of Denver — St. Peter’s,” CE 17 (May, 1957), 10. 

*" A. Beatrice Young, “The Epiphany Story, Denver 1895-1959” CE Oc- 
tober 1959p. fs 

“Mission of the Transfiguration, Evergreen, Golden Jubilee, 1948.” 

“Records before 1880 in the Bishop’s Office; Register 1881 to date, in 
custody of Pastor. 

*° Boulder Daily Camera, April 13, 1925. He died Easter, 1925. 

** Letter of Mrs. Florence M. Merton. 

** Manley Dayton Ormes and Eleanor R. Ormes, The Book of Colorado 
Springs; Denton Publishing Co., Colorado Springs, 1933, p. 199. 

°° “History of the Episcopal Church in Colorado Springs,” 9 p. mimeo., 
n.d. 

** Leslie, 21; Journals for 1894, 1895. 

*° Bunker, Hazel W., A History of the Episcopal Parish of Saint Andrew 
at Cripple Creek in the Diocese of Colorado, Parker, Colo.; Evans Press, 1960; 
Leslie 21; Journals 1893, 1894. 

** Leslie, 60-61; Journal 1896, p. 67. 

*7 See Buena Vista Herald Sept., 20, 1889, for consecration sermon. 

** Journal 1897, p. 43; correspondence, Mrs. E. S. Wolfe, Florence; Flor- 
ence Citizen, April 1, 1899. 

= Leshe, ps Zale 

* Leslie, p. 66. 

© William Barber, “History of the Church of the Ascension, Pueblo,” 8. 

* The Reverend Donald Behm, “Historical Sketch of Trinity Church, 
Trinidad,” typescript, p. 1. 

*8 Journal 1894, p. 67. 

** Correspondence, Mary N. Oates, Creede, a pioneer. 

= uesiies p.05.3: 

“Its name was changed to Saint Stephen The Martyr in 1946. CE 23 
May, 1963), p. 4; San Luis Valley Graphic, Feb. 6, 1890 for first services. 

*T Robert W. Whiting, ‘St. Stephen’s, Monte Vista, 1886-1961,” CE 21 
Aug., 1961), 11. 

= Leshies pa 59. 

= Weslieso4;5) owrmal 87, 93, 94: CH 22 (Sept: 1962) 586. 

CE 22) Aue, 1962), 7. 

Pema al 962) .811-12, 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER II 


Tur DiocEsE oF CoLorapo IN ProspERous AND IN TrouBLED TIMES 
1887-1918 


* Journal, 1912, p. 69. 

* Convention Journal 1891, pp. 59-60, resolutions. 

° Convention Journal 1892, Special Council, Sept. 14, 1892. 

* Journal, 1897. 

° Denver Republican, Dec. 16, 1898; Journal, 1898, p. 53. 

* Journal, 1898, p. 53. 

" Journal, 1899, p. 62. 

* Sermon preserved in the Council Journal of 1902, p. 77. 

* Journal, 1891, p. 61; “The Diocese of Colorado,” p. 5; “Matthews Hall,” 
Appendix to the Bishop’s Address of 1898, with the Amendment of the Char- 
ter setting up “Bishop and Chapter,” to provide for the Denver Theological 
School, April 5, 1883. . 

*° Mellish, Franklin Spencer Spalding, pp. 48-56. 

™ Typescript, n.d., p. 3. 

* Journal, 1902, p. 45. 

a Oetris closes 

* Alice R. Williams, “Episcopal Choirs of Denver,” CE 17 (June, 1957), 
poe: 

Leslie, 37, 38; Journal 1893, p. 71; consecrated February 24, 1893, 
cornerstone September 14, 1892, called by the Bishop ‘The best church for 
its cost yet erected in the Diocese.” 

** Bishop Spalding, Journal, 1894, p. 64; a like effort in Colorado Springs 
soon thereafter failed; interviews and reminiscences. See also CE 17 (Aug., 
1957), p. 26. 

"Leslie, p. 17; see CE 17 (Apr., 1957), 14, for an account of its music. 

*8 Journal, 1890; see CE 17 (Sept., 1957), 12. 

® Leslie, 38; see “St. Mark’s History,’ RMN, March 30, 1903. 

20T eslie, 29; CE 17 (Sept., 1957), 14. 

** He wrote over thirty books, including Recollections of a Missionary in 
the Great West (1900) and Border Fights and Fighters (1902), The Bishop, 
a novel (1902). 

* Denver Republican August 28, 1887, 5/2, “Sister Eliza Starts Mission 
at Sans Souci Park.” 

*§ Monthly Journal published, see Republican (Denver) Apr. 20, 1892, 
D186. 
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* Recollections and Reflections, 143; see Burton Scrapbook, ILw¢saD.P:L. 
Western Hist. Collec. 

°° Journal 1907, p. 72. 

** Journal 1913, p. 24. 

*° Journal 1903, p. 30. 

°° Saint Matthew’s, Cornerstone, Noy. 16, 1904. 

*' The Shepherd’s Crook, 1903-1906. 

°8 Journal 1914, p. 74. 

** Journal 1913, p. 58; for organization, see Council Journal June 1-2, 
1904; also Lois Martin, “The Order of the Sisterhood of Saint John The 
Evangelist in the Diocese of Colorado.” 

°° Journal 1914, p. 71. 

** Journal 1915, p. 64. 

°° Journal 1916, p. 139. 

°° Journal 1914, pp. 10, 71, 73. 

** Journal 1911, p. 76. 

* Council Journal, 1915, pp. 35-6. 

°° Journal, 1916, p. 94. 

“Council Journal, 1915, p. 39. 

°° Journal 1916, p. 94. 

*° Journal 1915, Appendix A, p. 35. 

*° Certificate of Incorporation, Secretary of State, Jan. 30, 1915. 

™ Journal 1928, p. 26, James Pershing’s comments. 

™ Journal 1916, p. 88. 

"See Journal 1916, Appendix B. Appendix to the Report of the Secretary 
of the Diocese collated by Arthur Ponsford by authority of the Board of 
Trustees August 1, 1916, pp. 62-96. “By the setting out of these documents 
in printed form in this Journal, is accomplished not only the preservation of 
the evidence, but when read in conjunction with the before-mentioned re- 
ports, they constitute an interesting history of the complex legal and financial 
condition of the Diocese.” 

“HH. M. Hart, Recollections and Reflections, Denver, 1917, p. 189. It 
would have been consecrated in the early autumn of 1904, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the arrival of Dean Hart in Denver. (Journal 1903, p. 35) 
(Denver) Republican, May 15, 1903, p. 1; Times May 15, 1903, p. 1; see 
Shepherd’s Crook (No. 4), pp. 8-9. 

® Burton Scrapbook, II, 30. 

fm Carman, History of St: Luke's.” p. 5. 

™ “The Story of St. Thomas’s,” Denver, n.d., p. 12. 

“Denver Public Library Outlook” p. 20. 
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Journal, 1905, p. 78; Living Church, 32 (Nov. 5, 1904), 31; Nov. 26, 
p: 146,. Dec. 3.)p.1 88) Mare25. 7.5135. 

“ “The Episcopai Church in Greeley, Seventy-Fifth Anniversary,” p. 10. 

™ See also CE 21 (Feb., 1961), 16. 

“Service Record Book, 1911 seqq; Register, 1905, seqq; CE 19, Nov. 
1959, 8, article by the Reverend Marshall V. Minister. 

“Letter Mis. Minnie A. Buyer, Apr. 13, 1951, who says the organ was 
moved to Fairplay, the bell sent elsewhere. 

“Letter Florence M. Merton, Byers. 

* CRi27aidanenl og ead; 

** Living Church, 1905. 

“Mrs. W. E. Bonsey, in CE 27 (Sept., 1957), 12; see Saint David’s Regis- 
ter, Bishop’s office. 

*“ Letter H. S. G. Walters, Aug. 17, 1950. 

** Journal 1903, p. 67. 

°° Mrs. E. W. Wolfe, Florence, Colorado, letter Jan. 11, 1951. 

" C. H. Swanton and W. T. Little, “History of Christ Church, Canon 
City.” 

* See Robert W. Whiting, “Saint Thomas, Alamosa, 1877-1961,” CE 21 
(Mar., 1961). 16, 

** His portrait, a splendid oil painting, hangs just inside the entrance of 
the Church of the Ascension, in Salida. 

** See Tables in Appendix. 
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THE CHURCH IN WESTERN CoLorapo, 1892-1919 


Perry, William Stephens, The Episcopate in America, New York: Chris- 
tian Literature Co., 1895, 349; Church Almanac, 1902, p. 414; picture in 
Perry, 348; Spirit of Missions, 58, pp- 50-52, J. F. Spalding, “The Diocese of 
Colorado and the Missionary Jurisdiction of Western Colorado,” p. 8 for 
Bishop Barker’s consecration. 

“Report of the Bishop of Western Colorado, 1909-1910. 

* Colorado Journal 1891, p. 55. 

*Report of the Bishop 1892-3. Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, 
Annual Report 1892-1893, pp. 8-9 Apr 30,91893)) 

°Second Annual Report of the Missionary Bishop of Western Colorado to 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, 1893-94, p. 64. 

* Percival M. Wood, “The New East in Western Colorado,” Spirit of Mis- 
sions, 71 (June, 1906), 467. 

"W. S. Perry, The Episcopate in America, p. 305, with picture; W. F. 
Bulkley, “The Episcopal Church in Utah,” Salt Lake, n.d. 8 pp.; Biographical 
Record of Salt Lake City and Vicinity, Chicago, 1902, 539-41; “In Memoriam, 
Bishop Abiel Leonard,” Denver Post, Dec. 3, 1903; Bishop Leonard, Copy 
Book; Bishop’s Diary, Nevada and Utah. His great-grandfather, the Rever- 
end Abiel Leonard, had been Washington’s Chaplain. 

* Report of the Bishop, 1901-1902, p. 419. 

See the Denver Post, Rocky Mountain News, etc., for this week. 

° Salt Lake Annual, 1903. 

“ Report of the Bishop in Charge of Western Colorado, 1895, p. 119. 

” Spirit of Missions, 63 (1898), pp. 330, 598, reports from Ostenson 
showing travels of 16,000 miles that year, 

“Fifth Annual Report of the Bishop of Western Colorado, 1896-7, p. 73. 

“Sixth Annual Report from the Missionary District of Salt Lake, Aug. 
22, 1904, p. 132. 

** See John Howard Mellish, Franklin Spencer Spalding, New York: Mac- 
millan, 1917. 

“Report of the Bishop of Salt Lake, 1904-5, Dwo3. 

* Quoted in Mellish, Spalding, 220. 

"* Spirit of Missions 70 (1905), 765. 

 Mellish, Spalding, 297. 

*’ Salt Lake Annual, December, 1906, p. 94; Eighth Report of the Bishop 
of Salt Lake, 1906, p. 109. 
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“Spirit of Missions 70 (1905), 952-3; ibid., 761-769 on Bishop F. S. 
Spalding. 

“The Salt Lake Annual, 1906, pp. 24-5. 

“Report of the Reverend J. Knox Bodell to the Salt Lake District, 1906. 
The cornerstone had been laid in July, 1903. The Reverend Wallace Gunn, 
vicar, worked along with laborers to finish the structure. Here a Woman’s 
Guild was organized. 

“ W. W. Fleetwood, Report to the Salt Lake District, 1906, pp. 20-21. 

°° Fleetwood, op. cit., 22. 

°° Living Church, 38 (Dec. 28, 1907), 282. 

* Churchman Nov. 21, 1908, p. 11; Oliver Kingman, “Among the Marble 
Mountains,” Spirit of Missions 80 (1915), 335-8. 

** First Annual Convocation Journal, Saint Barnabas Church, Glenwood 
Springs, Sept. 16-17, 1908, attended by nine clergy, one layman. 

*’ See Journal, 1908 for purchase of two lots; CE 22 (Aug., 1962), July 
1962, p. 12, with pictures. Mrs. Wm. G. McManns is writing history of town 
and church; Spirit of Missions, 80 (May, 1915), 335-8. 

*° Report II, 1908-1908, p. 128. 

*" Unidentified clipping, Church Historical Soc. Library, 1907. 

*" See Spirit of Missions 73 (1908), 263-4, “Staging by Sleigh in Western 
Colorado,” by Bishop Knight, services in McCoy for the first time; 438-9, 
“Establishing the Church in a new Community” [New Castle], 713-15, J. H. 
Dennis, “Pioneering in Western Colorado.” 

** Elected by a special meeting of the House of Bishops, February 11, 1909. 

** Bishop’s Report 1914-1915, p. 83. 

°° Bishop’s Report, 1913-1914, p. 83. 

** Bishop’s Report, 1908-9, p. 128. 

*" He retired in October, 1917, having served since 1893. 

** Journal, 1908, p. 21; CE 22 (Aug., 1962), p. 10. 

** Report of the Bishop 1910-11. 

* Report of the Bishop 1912-13, p. 98. 

“ Bishop Brewster’s Diary, Western Colorado Evangel, 1913. 

* Oliver Kingman, “Among the Marble Mountains,” Spirit of Missions 80 
(1915), 335-8. 

*° Spirit of Missions 80 (1915), 691, “Three Bishops and a Dean —at the 
Four Corners Area,” with pictures. 

“Spirit of Missions 82 (1917), 475-6, the Reverend J. W. Barker, ‘The 
San Miguel Missions,” with picture of Saint Michael’s, Telluride. 

*'Thornton F. Fuller, ‘A 10,000 Foot Vacation,” Spirit of Missions 77 
(1912), 825-8; W. R. B. Turrill, ‘‘’Mongst Mountains, Mines and Men, 
Western Slope,” Spirit of Missions 83 (1918), 413-16; Philip A. Easley, “A 
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Western Colorado Summer Parish,” Spirit of Missions 84 (1919), 219-233, 
with many pictures of a trip with Bishop Touret. The log houses, and vistas 
with nothing but sagebrush in sight, remind one of early pioneering days. 

“Spirit of Missions 76 (1911), 671, “The Paradox Valley,” see p. 672, 
a picture of the Reverend Arnoldus Miller, prepared to repair a broken single- 
cLees 

*" Bean, Benjamin, “Among the Coal Miners of Colorado,” Spirit of Mis- 
sions 80 (1915), 679. 

*© Ibid., 680; see also Bean, “Among the Coal Miners of Colorado,” Spirit 
of Missions 80 (1915), 679-80. 

” Spirit of Missions, 78 (Apr., 1913), 230-235, “Map Talk on Western 
Colorado.” 

°° The Salt Lake Annual, 1906, p. 24. 

*" See his Report of February 2, 1916. 

°? Tournal, Colorado, 1917924. 

°? February 10, 1917. 

** See Spirit of Missions, articles in 1915-1917, espec. 82 (1917), 423-4. 

** Philip A. Easley, “Opportunity on the Western Slope,” Spirit of Missions 
83 (1918), 413 ff. 

°° Report of the Bishop, 1917-18. 

7 Journal 1918, p. 19. 

°° Report of the Bishop, 1919. 
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War, Boom, DEPRESSION AND ADVANCE, 1917-1949 


“Witness, January 20,<1917;-panl . 

* Council Journal, 1917. 

* Journal 1922, p. 43. 

* Journal 1918, p. 114; For charter of October 18, 1918, see Journal 1918, 
Appendix. 

° Correspondence with John R. Clayton, Greeley, Colorado, 1956. 

® Journal 1927, p. 38. 

* Annual Report, Department of Church Extension, April, 1949; Conven- 
tion Journal, January 16, 1929, p. 47, Report of Bishop Ingley. CE 22, (Aug- 
ust, 1962), p. 6; “The Rev. William O. Richards, Profile of a Priest.” 

* Father Richards had been born in Aberystwyth, Wales, had seen war 
service and volunteer work in Russia and China. Brought back later to Colo- 
rado to study at Saint John’s Seminary, Greeley, he was ordained deacon in 1931. 

° Colorado Episcopalian 19 (April, 1959), 10, for obituary. 

* Cf. also Phipps Sanatorium. 

He lived in La Jolla, California, and died in Philadelphia, April 17, 1951. 

* Denver: Smith-Brooks, 1917; see “Henry Martyn Hart,” Denver Post 
Jan. 11, 1948, p. 4, magazine section. 

18 “The Diocese of Colorado and Its First Bishop and Dean,” p. 7. 

*4 See “St. Martin’s Chapel,’ brochure, Denver, 1927. 

*® Journal 1930, n.p. 

*® Denver: Hirschfeld Press, 1952, privately printed, pp. 159-184. 

 Tournal 1937, p. 30; The report is an excellent summary of conditions. 

*8 Journal 1924, p. 113. 

See CE 21 (Sept. 1951), 23 for a discussion by Viva Irwin of the flags 
designed by Canon Douglas for Meeting House. 

7° "Committee on the State of the Church in Western Colorado,” Journal 
L928. pao. 

** The gift of Mrs. Elizabeth Fenelon, widow of an Indian Agent to the 
Utes before 1880. 

*? Journal 1930, p. 42. 

8 See CE 21 (March, 1961), 8. 

*4T etter December 20, 1950. 

*° See scrapbook of the Convention in the Bishop’s office; General Conven- 
tion Journal for 1931. 

6 Journal 1937, p. 28. 

7 Tournal 1939, p. 3. 
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°° Living Church 114 (March 9, 1947), 5-6. 

* See testimonial, Journal 1948, p. 31. 

*° “Evergreen Conference Attracts Wide Interest,” RMN July 30, 1938, 
1/7. 

** Journal, 1944, p. 44. 

** Letter, Kate Newcomb, Saguache. 

°° See CE 21 (October, 1961), 2, for letter from Mrs. Jason Hall, Crestone, 
concerning memorabilia; Mrs. Ellen F. Walrath. 

“Report of the Department of Missions and Church Extension, Journal, 
1945, p. 64. 

*° Journal, 1948, p. 64. 
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THe DiocesrE Comptetes Its First CENTURY, 1947-1960 


* Living Church Annual, 1948, pp. 7-8, with portrait. 

* Journal, Convention 1950, p. 84. 

°CE 22 (August, 1962), 17. 

* Convention Journal 1952, pao 5: 

* Convention Journal, p. 53. 

“Convention Journal, April 28, 1953, Report of Board of Trustees, 
"CE 23 (January 1963), 4. 

“Convention Journal 1955, Deo 2: 

” “Progress 1947-1954,” CE 14 (December 1954), 1/4. 
Convention Journal 1955, p. 96. 

"CE 15 (February, 1955), p. 1; RMN September 26, 1954, 76. 

** Convention Journal 1958, P- 135; 1959, p. 101; CE 18 (October, 1958), 


““ Convention Journal 1957, p. 75; Feb. 12, 1958, Special Convention; CE 
20 (June, 1960), 1. 

“ Convention Journal; CE 18 (March, 1958), 1; Post, Feb. 27, 1958, p. 26. 

* Convention Journal 1955, p. 83. 

| GE A9. (Aprilsi959), cond, obituary with picture. 

‘CE 22 (December, 1962), 12-13. 

** Obituary CE 19 (April, 1959), 1. In 1939 as a member of the Field and 
Promotions Department she had helped publish Our Church Paper and became 
its editor in 1943. 

"Convention Journal, 1956, p- 119. Subscriptions helped finance it. 

“In spite of efforts by the Dean and several other clergy to include women 
in parish elections. In 1960, a woman delegate was not seated (Journal 1960, 
Deel. 

* A man of vigorous mind, he once said that he had “read himself into the 
church;” see his autobiography. 

*°CE 15 (October 10, 1955, 2. 

“* $1,400,000 addition, CE 19 April, 1959, pp. 6, 16; cornerstone CE 21 
(May 14, 1961), 6; June, 1961. 

°° CE 19 (February, DA5?;, wApril, 1959, 1) 2920 (February, 1960), 1. 

*°CE 17 (November, 1957) 3,500 attended during the ten evenings. 

eu (es () (October, 1960), 1; CE 21 (February, 1961), 1. 

“CE Zs (March, 1957). 1, 

* CE 17 (November, 1957), 6. 

°° Denver Post, April, 1957. 
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*' Episcopal Church News. 

°° RMN March 295 99a? 2. 

** Born in Washington State in 1911, he was educated in the South, received 
a D.D. from the University of the South. 

** CE 19 (June, 1959), 21; Father Foster died April 16, 1962, at the age 
of ninety; see Denver Post, April 17, 1962, 30. 

*° CE 21 (September, 1961 in 6: 

*“ CE 20 (September, 1960), 23; 21 (August, 1961), 21. 

* Convention Journal 1957, 83; CE 15 (June, 1956), 71; 20 (November, 
1960), 4. 

°° CE 15 (December, 195 Dae: 

** CE 21 (May, 1961), 5. 

*° CE 16 (December, 1957), 7; 17 (May, 1958) 015 16. ( January, 1956), 1. 

* CE 17 (May, 1957), 13; Mrs. Curtis H. Brown, “The History of Calvary 
Church, Golden,” CE (October, 1962) with pictures. 

“CE 16 (June, 1956), 1; Cecil L. Franklin, “Suburbia Chapel Granted 
Parish Status,” CE 22 (September, 1962) seis 

“CE 15 (September, 1955), 1; CE 15 (October, EE) obs 

“CE 15 (October, 1955), 1. 

= CEN9) (January, 1959), 1. 

*“ Convention Journal, 1955, 44; CE 19 (August, EC) eee. 

"CE 19 (November, 1959), 2; 20 (February, 1960), 16; 21 (November, 
1961), 13. 

“CE 22 (February, 1962). 

* CE 22 (November, 1962), 7. See also March and May, 1961. 

°° Convention Journal, 1957, 52. 

** Convention Journal, 1957, 49. 

** Incorporated in 1946 as the Evergreen Conference, the nine member Board 
of Trustees included the Bishop (ex-officio), and at least two but not more than 
three members outside Colorado. 

*° CE 21 (September, 1961), 3. 

** CE 16 (February, 1956), 11; 16 (May, 1956), 10; 20 (July, 1962), 6. 

°° CE 17 (March, 1957); 22 (November, 1962), 16. 

*°CE 21 (February, 1961), 4, “ta polished jewel of a church.” 20 (July, 
1962), 12: 

CE 21 (February, 1961),.14. 

°° Convention Journal 1957, 99; CE 21 (February, 1961), 9; 19 (Septem- 
ber, 1959), 11. 

*° CE 22 (November, 1962), 16. 

* CE 20 (January, 1960), 3; 22 (November, 1962), 17. 

“CE 17 (May, 1957), 1; 19 (November, 1959), 8. 
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“CE 19 (September, 1959), 6; 20 (November, 1960). 

“Convention Journal, 1956, 112; CE 16 (September, 1956), 11; Novem- 
ber, 1956), 5. 

** CE 16 (September, 1956), 11;-CE 20 (August, 1960), 3: 

°° CE 16 (September, 1956), 7; 19 (August, 1959), 10. 

PCE 22 (August, 1962) 3-7. 

*7 See Newsweek, Nov. 20, 1960, p. 64; Denver Post, Apr. 9,°1961, p. 1; 
RMN, Apr. 9, 1961, p. 20; CE 21 (September, 19619, 15. 

“*CE 15 (December, 1955), 5; 21 (March, 1961), 22; 19 (August, 
1959), 22. 

° CE 22 (August, 1962), 1, 15. 

CE 22. CAngust, 1962) 0174 

"CE 19 (August, 1962), 16, article by Mrs. Anson D. Cole; CE 19 
(August, 1959), 2, Chapel dedicated June 3, by Bishop Corrigan. 

” CE 22 (August, 1962), 1. 

"© CE 21 (December, 1961), 1. 

 CEe2 WoC julys 196.))e 1 

© CE 22 (November, 1962), 24. 

"© CE 21 (December, 1961 eel 

™ CE 20 (December, 1960), 11. 

* CE 21 (March; 1961 = 4. 

® The combined parish was known as “The Episcopal Church in Colorado 
Springs.” See CE 18 (June, 1958), 8. 

*°CE 15 (September, 1955), 9. 

* CE 20 (May, 1960), 6. 

** CE 21 (May, 1961), 6, for the donation of land; CE 17 (January, 1957), 
1, closing of Epiphany, and Convention Journal 1957, 112. For the new 
church building, CE 22 (April, 1962), 11. 

“CE 18 (February, 1958), 7; CE 15 (September, 1955), 9. 

“GE 17 (May, 1957), ls GE 17 (May, 19571. 3. 

“A History of the Episcopal Parish of Saint Andrew at Cripple Creek in 
the Diocese of Colorado, 1892-1958. See CE 18 (August, 1958), 6. 

*° CE 20 (September, 1960), 20. The remainder came from a commercial 
loan. 

*" Convention Journal 1953, 111; 1956, 22. 

"See Allen Breck, Centennial History of the Jews of Colorado, Denver, 
1961, p. 171, for sketch of the Synagogue. For Saint George’s, see CE 19 
(October, 1959). 22371971 June 1960 )- 11s 

® Breckenridge from Leadville, CE 17 (April, 1957), 18; Alamosa, CE 15 
(October, 1955), 2. 

*°CE 18 (May, 1958), 16; 19 (April, 1959), 3; 18 (April, V5 yi eLD: 
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CE 20 (August, 1960), 5. 

PG e20n (Octobers1 960)n012, 

*“ See Appendix III, Census of State and Diocese, 1860-1970; CE 21 (De- 
cember, 1961), “Recent Survey Report for Diocese.” 

“Zelinsky, Wilbur, “An Approach to the Religious Geography of the 
United States: Patterns of Church Membership in 1952,” Annals of the Associ- 


ation of American Geographers, 51 (June, 1961), 158 and footnote 47. 
°° Volume I, page A-5. 
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Appendices 


. Clergy Who Served in Colorado, 1860-1963 
. Theological Training of Colorado Clergy 
. Parishes, Missions, and Preaching Stations 


. Documents Basic to the Constitutional Development of the Diocese 


A. Incorporation of Saint John’s Church in the Wilderness, 1861 
B. The Cathedral Deed, 1880 

C. The Amended Articles of Incorporation of Bishop and Chapter, 
D. The Incorporation of the Diocese of Colorado, 1915 


Statistical Tables 

A. Colorado, 1860-1962 

B. Western Colorado, 1893-1919 

C. Membership By Counties, 1870-1960 
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APPENDIX I 


CLERGY WHO SERVED IN COLORADO, 1860-1963 


Note: Abbreviations refer to theological training: B.D.S., Berkeley Divinity 
School; B.H., Bexley Hall, Kenyon College; C.D.S.P., Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific; E.T.S., Episcopal Theological School; G.T.S., General Theo- 
logical Seminary; M.H., Matthews Hall, Denver; Phila., Divinity School of 
the P.E. Church in Philadelphia; Nash., Nashotah House; R.P., Read Privately; 
St. John’s, Greeley, Colorado; S.T.S., Seabury Theological School; S.W.T.S., 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary; U.So., University of the South; V.T.S., 
Virginia Theological Seminary; W.T.S., Western Theological Seminary. Dates 
are those of official transfer, and are not necessarily identical with those in 
parish lists. 


1. John H. Kehler 1860-1876 
2. JOSEPH CRUIKSHANK Missionary Bishop of 
TALBOT? D:D: 1860-1865 the Northwest VTS 
3. Isaac Hagar 1862 REP: 
4. Horace Baldwin Hitchings 1862-1868 B.D.S. 
5. Francis Granger 1863-1865 R.P. 
6. William Oscar Jarvis 1863 Gals. 
7. Alvin Barlow Jennings 1864-1869 B.D.S. 
1896-1900 
8. JAMES MAXWELL RANDALL 1865-1873 Missionary Bishop of 


Colorado and Parts 
Adjacent. G.T.S. 


9. William Fuller 1865-1867 RP. 
10. Francis Byrne 1867-1904 Ireland 
11. Cortlandt Whitehead 1867-1870 Phila. 
12. Frank W. Winslow 1867-1868 R.P. 
152 Ulam sje eynd 1867-1876 R.P. 
14. James A. M. La Tourette, U.S.A. 1869-1879 R.P. 
15. Joseph M. Turner 1870-1872 "ORSP. 
16. Gustavus Wm. Mayer 1870-1871 R.P. 
17. Samuel Edwards 1870-1873 R-P: 
18. Samuel Johnson French 1870-1871 ° Phila. 
19. John C. Fitnam 187121875 RP: 
20. Edward L. Greene 1871-1875 Matthews Hall 
21. Walter H. Moore 187 124875 °"G: Ls. 
22. Henry Hobart Van Deusen V87151873" 9 Ree: 
23. Charles H. DeGarmo 1871-1884 Nash. 
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vA 
30. 
Sl 
aye 
BR 
DA: 


3D. 
36. 
Bue 
38. 
a2. 
40. 
41, 
42. 
43. 
44, 
ai 


46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
a1: 
BS 
aa 
aD. 
56. 
Be 
58. 
39: 


. Adrian Zimmerman 
. Richard Harding 

. Luther HgStrycker 
. Thomas B. Newby 
. JOHN FRANKLIN 


SPALDING Wi. D: 


P. Voorhees Finch 
Joseph C. Pratt, Deacon 
Slater Clay Blackiston 
Daniel N. Allen 

Henry K. Brouse, M.D. 
Zachary Taylor Savage 


Arthur Lakes 

Charles H. Marshall 
Thomas Lloyd Bellam 
George Henry Ward 
William R. Mackay 
C. Montgomery Hoge 
M. F. Sorenson 

Henry Lewis 

Floyd W. Tompkins, Jr. 
Charles N. Allen 
William Gill 


Gabriel Johnston 
Duncan Convers 

Henry Lewis Meyrick 
Thomas Bell 

William Vincent 

Joseph W. Cook 

J. F. Walker 

J. K. Mendenhall 

John Quick Archdeacon 
George W. Morrill 


William Simonton Cochran 


Thomas Jones Mackay 
Frank Smith 
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1872-1875 
1872-1875 
1873-1877 
1873-1874 


1873-1902 


1874-1879 
1874 
1874-1875 
1874-1879 
1874 
1874-1875 
1904-1910 
1874-1889 
1874-1930 
1874-1890 
1874-1875 
1874-1883 
1874-1884 
1874-1888 
1875 
1875-1877 
1877-1879 
1876-1877 
1886 
1876-1878 
1876-1879 
1876-1877 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1877-1879 
1877 
1877-1880 
1878 
1878 
1878-1883 
1878-1879 


RAP: 

Gris: 

Pers 

feng best 

Colo: 

Missionary Bishop of 
Colorado 1873-1887; 
Bishop of Colorado 
1887-1902 

Gx 

BAD.S: 

Roe: 

Matthews Hall 

Ree: 

Matthews Hall 


Matthews Hall 
Matthews Hall 
Nash. 

Gas: 

R.P. 

R-P. 

R.P. 

Ree: 

Gals: 
Matthews Hall 
Matthews Hall 


R.P. 

Matthews Hall 
Matthews Hall 
Nash. 

England 

Phila. 

RP; 

R.P, 

G.T.S. 

RiP. 

Phila. 

E.LS: 

R.P. 
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60. 
Gis 
62: 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 


Ts 
74. 
Tess 
76. 
Tidis 
78: 
Fo. 
80. 
81. 


82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
DA. 
ae 
23. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
OV. 
98. 


Charles Dwight Mack 

A. D. Drummond 

David C. Pattee 

Thomas V. Wilson 
Thomas Henry Truro Bray 
Henry Harrison Haynes 
Edward Silvan Cross 

Olin E. Ostenson 


Henry Martyn Hart, S.T.D. 


R. W. Jones 
George T. LeBoutillier 


Edwin Ruthven Richardson 


George Charles Rafter 


John Gray 

Edmund Henry Gaynor 
John Thomas Protheroe 
William Page Case 
Samuel C. Gaynor 

J. H. Simey 

C. W. Battiscombe 
Melvin Honeyman 
George H. Cornell 


Joseph R. Gray 

John Roberts 

William B. Bolmer 
Thomas Duck 

F. W. Dennis 

W. C. Bishop 

Alonzo J. M. Hudson 
Charles T. Stout 
Benjamin Hartley 
Theodore J. Knapp 
Benjamin Franklin Matrau 
George Gibbs 

August R. Kieffer 
Lewis C. Rogers 
George H. Mueller 
Charles E. Dandridge 
Henry Forrester 


1878-1881 
1879-1883 
879-1889 
1879-1893 
1879-1881 
1879-1883 
1879-1881 
1879-1893 
1880-1920 
1880-1881 
1880-1883 
1880-1883 
1880-1882 
eM ke 
1880-1886 
1880-1884 
1880-1891 
1881-1882 
1881-1885 
1881-1887 
1881-1882 
1882-1887 
1882-1883 
1885-1886 
1882 
1882-1883 
1882-1883 
1882-1885 
1883-1884 
1883-1887 
1883-1895 
1883 
1883-1889 
1883-1885 
1883 
1883-1884 
1883-1893 
1883-1885 
1884-1895 
1884-1885 
1885-1889 


IPs 
RP: 
Canada 
eR; 
RSP: 
rl. 
Eal.ss 
Nash. 
England 
RiP: 
England 


R.P. 
Canada 
R.P. 
R.P. 
Gave: 
Hobart 


Gass: 
Wales 
Rebs 
GIES: 
REP: 
Rae 
Re 
Phila. 
REP, 
Re: 
Sitle:S: 
REP: 
Bexley Hall 
Rees 
DIES: 
England 
Reps 


an 


3 9 


33% 
100. 
OA 
102. 
LOS: 


104. 
NUS 
106. 
OZ: 
108. 
1093 
110. 
Tis 
128 
PS: 
114. 


Hd Bee 
116: 
1D; 


118. 
bio. 
120. 
12%; 
122° 
123: 
124. 
12D) 
126: 
12s 
128. 
P22. 
130. 
bl 
132. 
ss: 
134. 
Lo: 
136. 


Charles Josiah Adams 
William J. Spencer, D.D. 
Henry Jones 

Walter Marvine 
Thompson L. Smith 


J. C. B. Beaubien 

F.1H. Potts 

David Douglas Wallace 
William Worthington 
Aaron Burtis Hunter 
Alfred W. Arundel, D.D. 


Amos Bannister 


Thomas Byron Kemp, D.D. 


D. D. van Antwerp 
Charles H. B. Turner 
John Wallace Ohl 


Edward P. Newton 
J. Eldred Brown 


Augustine Prentiss 


Searle M. Wren 

William M. Walton 
George W. Hinkle 
Henry Loder Cawthorne 
Henry Dunlop 

Seaver Milton Holden 
James Foster 

Stephen William Garrett 


John Christian Spilman Weills 


Arthur Llewellyn Williams 
Joseph Allen Antrim 
Antoine George Singsen 

J. C. M. Fulton 

Phineas Duryea 

Thomas Hood 

Charles Augustus Kienzle 
H. Digby Johnston 
Alexander Allen 

George Edward Edgar 


1885-1887 
1885 

1884-1885 
1884-1886 
1884-1885 
1891-1896 
1885-1886 
1885-1888 
1885-1895 
1886-1891 
1886-1887 
1861-1891 
1886-1892 
1886-1887 
1886 

1886-1887 
1886-1895 
1910-1914 
1886-1902 
1887 

1887 

1896-1909 
1887-1890 
1887-1889 
1887-1893 
1887-1889 
1887-1893 
1887-1889 
1887-1889 
1887-1892 
1887-1892 
1888-1893 
1888-1889 
1888-1891 
1888-1889 
1889-1890 
1889-1890 
1889 

1889-1891 
1889-1890 
1889-1890 
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Matthews Hall 
RiP: 

Canada 

B.D:S: 

Vents 


R.P. 
Geis: 
Matthews Hall 
Canada 
R.P. 
WES: 
Guns: 
RP: 
R.P. 
RSPs 
R.P: 


BS. 
B.S: 
Ree 


alee 
Sales: 
GrT.S: 
RiP: 
GHE.St 
Lae 
RB; 
R.P. 
RiP: 
Wek:s: 
Red 
sees 
BaP: 
Gab: 
Riek. 
Gils: 
Rees 
Ree, 
Rab: 
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EST. 
13/5. 
13:9. 
140. 
141. 
d42. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
. Dan Lewis 

. Frank Williams Henry 


Edward J. Harper 

Hamess Gr Geet emi 
Charles L. Mallory 
William Charles Bradshaw 
Horatio Gates 

Amos Watkins 

Wm. George Coote 
Reginald Shield Radcliffe 
F, Sandeman DeMattos 


. Pelham Williams, $.T.D. 
. Thomas Bakes 


. Arthur Wilson Higby 

. John Charles Stephenson 

. Franklin Spencer Spalding 

. Frederick Ferdinand Kramer, Ph.D. 
. John Harrington 

. Hiram Bullis 

. William Samuel Bishop 

. William Osmond Cone 


. John Montgomery Rich 
. Cyrus Townsend Brady 
. Herbert Morison Clarke, Ph.D. 
. John Evans 

. Frederick J. Keech 

. Frank Evans Badger 

. John Henry Houghton 

. Erastus DeWolfe, Jr. 

. Charles William Hodder 
. Edward Alexander Oliver 
. H. Buchanan-Ryley 

. Charles Ysla Grimes 

. Percival Holl Hickman 


. Frederick Warren Oakes 
. Aaron Kinney Hall 


1889-1896 
1890 

1890-1891 
1890-1894 
1890 

1890-1894 
1890-1893 
1890-1900 
1890 

1891-1903 
1891-1892 
1893-1900 
1891-1892 
1904-1906 
1890-1897 
1900 

1890 

1891-1893 
1891-1896 
1891-1912 
1891-1892 
1891-1892 
1891-1892 
1891-1905 
1908 

1891-1895 
1891-1892 
1892-1893 
1891-1896 
1892-1894 
1892-1896 
1892-1917 
1892-1895 
1892-1893 
1892-1897 
1893-1895 
1893-1902 
1893-1894 
1896-1902 
1893-1951 
1893-1894 


Canada 
Ree. 
Nash. 
Re 
Nash. 
RP: 
R.P. 
Canada 
R.P. 
Wales 
Sales: 


WEARS 
Gal ws 


Nash. 
Gals: 
Gales: 
Gales: 
R.P; 
Geigs: 
Gals: 
Gales. 


Gales: 
Ree 
Rep 
Ireland 
‘SHES 
Scotland 
CHINESE 
R.P. 
England 
Canada 
England 
VES 
GTS: 


Yale D.S. 
Nash. 
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iy: 
174. 
Le gee 
176. 
177s 
178. 
172. 
180. 
rst. 
S25 
183. 
184. 
Tso 
186. 
1S7. 
188. 


189. 
190. 
Be a IG 


122: 
£33; 
194. 
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Frank Williams Henry 

Philip Grant Davidson 

Dewi Herbert McAlpine Jones 
Philip Washburn 

Daniel Earnest Johnson, D.D. 
Chester Mansfield Smith 
James Winsor Colwell 

Peter Baldy Lightner 

James Potts Lytton 

Parnell le Bas Cross 

Vincent Owen Penley 
Charles Hall Cook 

David Law Fleming 

Orin Arnold Sands 

John Clarkson Winter 
Charles Winfred Douglas 


David Henry Clarkson 
Benjamin Brewster 


Eleazer William Sibbald 


Herbert Chessall Boissier 
Harry Lee Fitch 
Albert Edward Clay 


195 D. L. V. Moffett, Ph.D. 


196. 
197: 
198. 
177. 
200. 
201. 
202. 


William Heavener Sparling 
Edward Lambe Parsons 
Joseph Wallace Gunn 
Henry Swift, U.S.A. 
Thomas Alvord Schofield 
Harry Arthur Handel 
Franklin Knight 


. Frederick Kendall Howard 

. Henry Jonathan Gurr 

. George Leslie 

. Samuel Harrison Smith Gallaudet 


. Clarence E. Webb 
. Arthur Rooney 


. Ernest Frederic Smith 


1893-1900 
1893-1895 
1893-1898 
1893-1898 
1894-1897 
1894-1895 
1894-1898 
1894 

1894 

1894 

1894-1916 
1894-1901 
1894-1903 
1894-1896 
1894-1896 
1894-1907 
1934-1944 
1895-1898 
1895-1907 
1895-1912 
1914-1919 
1895-1897 
1895-1896 
1896-1898 
1896 

1896 

1896 

1895-1903 
1896-1900 
1896-1916 
1896-1898 
1896-1899 
1896-1900 
1897 

1897-1900 
1897-1900 
1906 

1897-1898 
1897-1899 
1900-1902 
1897-1899 


Slo: 
AW ak 0: 
Res 
Uli. 


Matthews Hall 


R.P: 
RiP: 

Ce ey, 
Bays! 
Canada 
WETS: 


Chicago Theol. Sem. 


Bass 
RP; 
RP. 


Matthews Hall 


Gis! 
Grrs} 
Canada 


S.1.S: 
Ree, 
England 
jal 

RP. 
Wass: 
Yale D.S. 
BS: 


Matthews Hall 


REP, 
elect 
Wis: 
Salo. 
Warlsoe 
her 


Matthews Hall 


Canada 


bed be 
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Z1'0. 
Fag lille 
22s 


213% 
214. 
Z15. 
ZG. 


207. 
ZS. 
Pied Ne 
ZAK 
BRAN 
. John Edwin Carpenter 


Frederick Foote Johnson 
Frederic Wyndham White 
Edward Lyman Eustis 


George Bancroft Norton, S.T.D. 
John Thomas Crowe 

Benjamin Walter Bonell, D.D. 
John Withers Heal 


Samuel Henry Bishop 

Charles James Henry Mockridge 
R. W. Pendleton 

Gustave Ambrose Charles Lehman 
William Henry Haupt 


. Henry Clay Eastman 

. Joseph DeForest 

. Henry Brownlee Smith 

. William Taylor Douglas 

. James Robinson 

. George Rogers 

. Arthur Nelson Taft 

. Arnold George Henry Bode 

. Benjamin John Fitz 

. James MacLaughlin 

. William Warren Ayers 

. Henry Ross Archer O’Malley 
. Lawrence McKendree Idleman 
. Frederick Carman 

. Alfred N. George 

. William C. Wise 

. James J. Hamilton Reedy 

. Richard Brome DeBary 

. Alexander Callistus Victor Cartier 
7 CHARLES SANFORD 


CUEMSTED, D.D:; 


. Frederick North Tummon 
. John H. Molineux 

. John Thomas Foster 

. Percival Matson Wood 


1897-1900 
1898-1900 
1898-1899 
1901-1906 
1898-1900 
1898-1908 
1898-1958 
1898-1908 
1918-1921 
1898-1900 
1898 

1898 

1898-1960 
1898-1904 
1899-1901 
1899 

1899 

1899-1902 
1900 

1900-1901 
1900-1902 
1900-1928 
1900-1904 
1900-1902 
1900-1916 
1900-1907 
1900-1924 
1900-1903 
1901-1912 
1901-1902 
1901-1902 
1901-1906 
1901-1902 
1901-1904 


1902-1918 
1902-1904 
1902-1903 
1902-1904 
1902-1907 
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R.P. 
BaD Ss 
Matthews Hall 


Boston U. 
Gel.5) 
Nash. 
Canada 


REP. 
Canada 
Te. 

Nash. 
Matthews Hall 
Ree 

REPS 

Nash. 
Canada 
RSE: 

BIDS! 
Canada 
EALss 
Australia, England 
REP: 
YalevD:S. 
RE. 
Canada 
Bexley Hall 
SSR 

REP: 

Res 

RoE. 

RP; 

R.P. 

G.T\S. 
Bishop of Colorado 
R.P. 

Bos 

Veoes: 
Gils: 
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. Douglas Irvine Hobbs 

. Maurice John Bywater 

. Samuel Babakan Eshoo 

. William H. Eastham 

. Joseph Montgomery McBride 
. John Alleyne Howell 

. George Arthur Symington 

. Percival Sergeant Smithe 

. Edward Mortimer Hardcastle, M.D. 
. Charles H. Andras 

. John Ulric Graf 

. Charles Trask Lewis 

. Emil Ulysse Brun 

. Caleb Irving Mills 

. Clayton Alexander Chrisman 
. Charles MacLean, Ph.D. 

. Eustace A. Vesey 

. W. Parry-Thomas, D.D. 

. Albert Lester Hazlett, Ph.D. 
. Richard Whitehouse 

. Carroll Mathews Birck 

. Elliott Williams Boone 


. Herbert H. Vale 

. Irenaeus Hinkle Trout 
. Bryant Gray Harman 
. Henry John Johnson 
. Edwin Johnson 


. George William Barnes 
. William F. Dawson 

. Algernon T. Brown 

. Henry Harman Clement 


George Henry Holoran 


. George Mason Davidson 


Earnest Barton Streator 
Henry Rutgers Remsen 
Charles Melvin Pullen 
William Phillips Williams 
Walter Hamilton Du Moulin 
Alfred Gethyn Harrison 


1902-1904 
1902-1906 
1902-1903 
1902-1904 
1903-1911 
1903-1904 
1902-1907 
1904-1904 
1903-1905 
1903-1905 
1904-1906 
1904-1906 
1904-1905 
1904-1913 
1904-1912 
1904-1905 
1904-1905 
1904-1906 
1904-1906 
1905 

1905-1912 
1905-1906 
1917-1939 
1905-1906 
1905-1906 
1906-1909 
1906-1913 
1906-1910 
1922-1942 
1906-1909 
1906-1907 
1906-1907 
1906-1912 
1906-1928 
1906-1912 
1906-1908 
1906-1910 
1906-1912 
1906-1909 
1906-1908 
1906-1925 


Phil. 
England 
Phila. 
R.P. 
Ireland 
Bexley Hall 
R.P. 
SES. 
R.P. 
R.P. 
Nash. 
Canada 
Canada 
R.P. 
VadnS, 
R.P. 
R.P. 
RiP; 
R.P. 
GES. 
Kan. Theol. Sch. 
Beles, 


R.P. 

ReP. 

Us.of Se: Div-:Sch. 
Ireland 

Sess 


R.P. 
England 
Canada 
R.P. 
England 
E.1:S. 
We. 1S: 
Esl,S: 
Nash. 
Canada 
Bats: 
REP. 
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286. 
287. 
. George W. Palmer, M.D. 


Wallace A. Williams, Ph.D. 


William J. Cordick 


. Robert Henry Barnes 

. John Amos Trimmer 

. Edgar Allen Sherrod 

. Peter Alexander Brunner 

. Lawrence A. C. Pitcaithley 


. George E. Wharton 

. Walworth C. Cady 

. Henry Sidney Foster 

. Frank Hale Touret 

. Sidney Robert Spencer Gray 
. Thomas George Brown 

. John Oliver Ferris 

. Paul Trapier Prentiss 

. Joseph Hooker Darling 


. James Ernest Forsyth 

. Frank G. Rickard 

. Clarence S. Mullikin 

. Evan G. Davies 

. Thomas Costello Johnson 
. Edwin James Skinner 


. Benjamin Bean 

. Gibson Bell 

. Charles Wm. Griffith Lyon 
. John Samuel Mahood 

. Thornton Brobston Rennell 
. Sherwood Fison 

. Robert John Langford 

. Charles Herbert Shutt 

. Edgar Jones, Ph.D. 

. Walton Hall Doggett 

. Appleton Grannis 

. Dana G. Colegrove 

. Bernard C. Durrant 


1907-1909 
1907-1911 
1907-1911 
1924-1925 
1907 

1907-1909 
1907-1910 
1907-1909 
1907-1908 
1911-1912 
1954-1958 
1907-1908 
1907 

1907-1962 
1908-1917 
1908-1919 
1909-1914 
1909-1912 
1909-1912 
1909-1914 
1921-1922 
1909-1910 
1910-1912 
1910 

1910-1911 
1910-1912 
1910-1913 
1922-1935 
1910-1913 
1910-1915 
1910-1916 
1910-1912 
1910-1923 
1911-1913 
1911-1912 
1911-1929 
1911-1917 
1911-1917 
ND i | 

1911 


Canada 
Nash. 
R.P. 


Kiss: 
G.T.S. 
K.I.S: 
R.E. 

Gales. 


Si.S: 
G3ics: 
Nash. 
E.T.S. 
England 
Ree. 
Nash. 
Gals: 
RE: 


ViedleSs 
Canada 
V.T.S. 
R.P. 
Phila. 

St. John’s 


Canada 
Pes. 
R.P. 
Canada 
Nash. 
R.P. 
RP. 
Canada 
Boston U. 
Galss: 
G.T.S. 
R.P. 
REP: 


be er 
926. 


. Robert Langford 
. Francis Albermarle Delbretson 


aunt)... DG. 


. Charles H. Remington 
. Henry Bartholomew Brown 
. Donald McFayden, Ph.D. 

. Floyd van Keuren 
. Robert Mickleberry 


Williamson Black 


. John Grainger 

. Charles Arthur Burritt 
. Charles Henry Brady 

. Hubert M. St. George Walters 
. Thomas Casady 
. Edward Clarence Moyses Tower 
. John Franklin Long, Ph.D. 

. Jasper William Hard 
. J. Attwood Stansfield 


George Gallup 
Dwight Howard Dow 
Don Frank Fenn 

Seth Canfield Hawley 


. Henry D. Steele 
. Frank Frederick Beckerman 


John Wm. Jones 


Robert Bloomer Hare Bell 
. Arthur Heywood Marsden 
. Elron Lee: Tull 

. Thomas G. C. McCalla 
. James Cornelius Van Loo 


Allan Grant Wilson 
Joseph E. Ellis 


IRVING PEAKE JOHNSON, D.D. 


Donald Redebaugh Ottman 
FRED INGLEY, Db, 


Claude Willard Sprouse 


Chauncey Hayden Blodgett 


1911 


1911-1917 
1912 
1912 
1912-1920 
1912-1917 


1912-1913 
1912-1913 
1912-1940 
1912-1946 
1912-1955 
1912-1920 
1213 

1913-1913 
1913-1914 
1913-1924 
1913 

1913-1917 
1914-1922 
1914-1916 
1914-1924 
1914-1924 
1914-1915 
1914-1928 
1915 

1315-13919 
1915-1920 
11st L/ 
1915-1917 
191721919 
1917-1946 


191741919 
1917-1949 


1917-1919 
1917-1928 


THE EpiscopaL CHURCH IN COLORADO 


RAP: 


Ries 
ELS. 
Kerss; 
Andover 


GIES: 


RAP. 

| ced BS 

Rel’, 

St. John’s 

Nash. 

G.lys: 

GAS: 

APs 

WLS: 

Gales 

RSE. 

Atlanta Sem. 
Nash. 

Gils; 

Sais. 

W.T.S. 

Univ. South 
Canada 

Kelas: 

R.P. 

Bexley Hall 
Canada 

Rab, 

RiP: 

Gus. 

Bishop of Colorado 
Univ. South 

Phila. 

Bishop Coadjutor, 
1921-1938; Bishop of 
Colorado, 1938-1949 
Chicago U. Div. Sch. 
EVES: 
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DDS. 
Le 
360. 
561. 
362. 
363. 
364. 
BOD. 
366. 
367. 
368. 
369. 
B70. 
371. 
372. 
“Digeds 
374. 
LEY 


376. 
DDK 
378. 
37 
380. 


Bo Us 
382. 
BRN 
3847 
8D. 
386. 
387% 
388. 
389. 
390. 
Sot 
Shee 
2993. 
394. 
395. 


Earl Carl Schmeiser 

Roman Liberato Harding 
Harry Watts 

Francis Erskin Anthony 
George Henry Sumner 
John Samuel Foster 
DeForrest B. Bolles 

Albert Peel Mack 
Williston Merrick Ford 
Robert Alan Russell 
Thomas Worrall 

Denzil Clarke Lees 

Hugh D. Wilson 

Gilbert A. Ottman 

John William Barker, D.D. 
George Dudley Barr 
Charles Edgar Rice 
Sherman Coolidge 

Thomas Jefferson Haldeman 


Joseph Noyes Barnett 
Philip Nelson 

Francis William Sherman 
Neil Edmund Stanley 
Heber Corwyn Benjamin 


Benjamin Evans Diggs 
Clarence J. Tinker 
Robert Percy Eubanks 
Edward C. Johnson, D.D. 
Benjamin Dunlop Dagwell 
Robert James Murphy 
Arthur Henry Austin 
Wm. Edward Gilliam 
Christopher Stanley Long 
Herbert Wm. Prince 
Frank Willis Street 

Leon Ernest Morris 

Eric Alfred Clifford Smith 
Stuart Cuthbertson 

Harry Ellsworth Rahming, Th.D. 


1917-1920 
1917-1920 
1917- 
1917-1918 
rT? 
1917-1961 
1917-1922 
1917-1925 
1917-1920 
1918-1922 
1918-1924 
1918-1921 
1918-1920 
1918-1921 
1918-1922 
1918-1921 
1919-1921 
1919-1932 
1919-1924 
1927-1943 
1919-1921 
1919-1930 
1919-1922 
1919-1942 
1920 
1926-1936 
1920-1921 
1920-1961 
1920-1922 
1920-1950 
1920-1936 
1920-1926 
1920-1926 
1920-1923 
1921-1922 
1921-1923 
1921-1922 
1921-1945 
1922- 
1922-1938 
1922- 


Nash. 
Sua ey 
SIGS: 
Seg TS 
Ce BE 
Scis: 
Selo: 
Kee o 
E.T.S. 
Nash. 
Galo: 
abe 
G.T.S. 
Re 
ROP: 
WWI RRS 
Nash. 
NEI SS 
Sass 


B.D.S. 
Seles: 
Se: 
Sess 
St. John’s 


R.P. 
Eales: 
Nash. 
BD. 
Cre eS: 
Sales: 
Sales: 
Rabe 
England 
England 
Sols: 
Gale: 
St. John’s 
R.P. 
G.1.S: 


. Duncan Hodge Browne 

. J. Archibald McNulty 

. Bernard Francis Geiser 

. Archibald William Sidders 


. George Greierson Hoisholt 


. D. John Williams 

. William McMurdo Brown 
. Charles Ernest Coles, Ph.D. 
. Robert Yarbarough Davis 

. Joseph Burford Dobbins 

. George Wm. Preston 

. Robert Alfred Johnson 

. Ernest Wetherill Wood, U.S.A. 
. Charles Bailey 

. Clarence Hawley Beers 

. Elmer Nicholas Schmuck 
. Ray Warren Meyers 

. Homer Earl Grace 

. Malcolm Nelson Twiss 

. Jonathan Watson, D.D. 

. Allen Moore 

. Wilbur Scranton Leete 

. John Wm. Hudston 

. Robert Chipman Topping 
. Walter Lee Lofflin 

. Wm. Leonard Blaker 

. Alexander Hynd Lindsay 
. Hale Buel Eubanks 

. William Rice 

. Walter Herbert Stowe 

. Samuel Earnest West 

. Willis Dwight Nutting 

. Leonard Clark Wolcott 

. Thomas Jay Williams 

. Lawrence Augustine Crittenton 
. Charles Daniel Evans 
. Wm. L. Hogg 

. Wm. Elliott 

. Robert Alfred Russell 


Lawrence Dunlap Stueland 


1922-1924 
1922-1927, 
1922-1931 
1922-1925 
1922-1929 
1943-1945 
1922-1924 
1922-1943 
1922-1924 
1922-1926 
1923-1924 
1923-1924 
1923-1928 
1923-1926 
1923-1925 
1923-1928 
1923-1925 
1923-1926 
1924- 

1924-1927 
1924-1928 
1924-1927 
1924-1930 
1924-1937 
1925-1928 


1925-1927. 


1925-1943 
1925-1945 
1925-1927 
1925-1928 
1925-1929 
1925-1930 
1926-1930 
1926-1932 
1926-1928 
1926-1939 
1926-1948 
1926-1932 
1926-1928 
1927- 

1927-1932 


THE EpiscopaL CHURCH IN COLORADO 


Gils. 
Gans 

St. John’s 
S215: 
C.D.S.P. 


RP: 
Scotland 
England 
St. John’s 
St. John’s 


Bexley Hall 


England 
Gras, 


Univ. South 


B.D.S. 
Sis: 
Nash. 

St. John’s 
Canada 
RP. 
England 
VS: 
Reps 

St. John’s 
Ve Less 
Sz. 


Danville Th. Sem. 


Nash. 
R.P. 
Sal Se 
Gals. 
Reb, 
G.T.S. 
eaetsay 
Nash. 
Nash. 
Raps 

R.P. 

St. John’s 
St. John’s 


es 
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436. 
437. 
oi eh 
439. 
440. 
441. 
442. 
443. 
444. 
449. 
446. 
447. 
aA oe 
449. 
450. 
451. 
42. 
453. 
454: 
4522 
456. 
457 
458. 
ADO: 
460. 
461. 


Wallace Bristor 

Lionel Theodore DeForest 
Frank Nikel 

A. W. Burroughs 

Walter Clyde Middleton 
Harold B. Whitehead 
Ralph John Rohr 

Earle Hewitt Maddux 


erome Lewis Fritsche, D.D.S. 


Edward Jerome Pipes 
William Baker 

Paul Roberts, D.D. 

Albert E. H. Martyr 
Walter Yates Whitehead 
Zachary Taylor Vincent 
Harry Sherbourne Kennedy 
Milton Joseph Swift 

James W. F. Carman 
Herbert Edson Covell 
Samuel Augustus McPhetres 
John W. B. Higgins 

Percy Steed 

Otis Lincoln Mason 
Horace Nelson Cooper 
Victor McK. Walne 
George Bingham Oakes 


2. William Owen Richards 
. Lewis Charles Beissig 

. Nelson LeRoy Chowenhill 
. Robert Irving Parke 

. Charles Frederick Brooks 
. George Reginald Turney 
. Paul Anderson Phipps 

. Edwin Julian Andersen 

. Robert George Purrington 
. Russell Ellis Potter 

. James Baynard Roe 

. John Edward Bowers 

. Emmett Gaylord Jones 

- @arleRoy Ericson; [h.D: 


1927-1928 
1927-1931 
1927-1729 
1927-1928 
1927-1930 
1928-1930 
1928-1929 
1928-1931 
1928-1931 
1928-1933 
1928-1957 
19284 
1929- 
1929-1930 
1929-1940 
1929-1943 
1929-1932 
1929-1946 
1929 
1930-1939 
1930-1931 
1930-1931 
1930-1940 
1930-1939 
1931-1947 
1931-1942 
1955- 
1931- 
1934 
193121939 
1931-1941 
1932-1948 
1933-1936 
1933-1941 
1933-1237 
1934-1938 
1934-1939 
1934-1942 
1933-1930 
1935- 
1935-1957 


Beh 
Chicago UsmDiv. Sch: 
ELTA: 
Slew 
RiP: 
St. John’s 
St. John’s 
St. John’s 
St. John’s 
St. John’s 
GIS: 
Wee be 
BeDis: 
Sas: 
St. John’s 
NIA: 
St. John’s 
Univ. South 
SYiAS! 
E.1s; 
St. John’s 
England 
IRE 
St. John’s 
Nash. 
S185: 
St. John’s 


St. John’s 
Gls: 

St. John’s 
BeDs: 

Joy) Bey 

B.D:S: 
Princeton Th. S. 
St. John’s 

Seles: 

Du Bose Tr. Sch. 
NERY. 

G.T.S. 

Guics: 

St. John’s 


Tue Episcopal CHURCH IN COLORADO 


. Lansing Edward Kempton 

7. Barrett Prettyman Tyler, D.D. 
8. James Latimer McLane 

. Walter Malcolm Hotchkiss 

. Francis F. Lynch 

. George Edward Gooderham, Th.D. 
. George Wm. Barnes 

33. Jay Wheelock McCullough 

. Newton LeRoy Carroll 

. Robert Dudley Bruce 

. Peter Eldon Spehr 

§7. Charles Valentine Young 

8. Richard Clark Rodgers 

. Raleigh Norris Twitchell 

. Alexander Macomb Lukens 

. George H. Prendergast 

. Leonidas Ward Smith 

3. Earnest Dell Richards 


. Mordecai Lewis Marsh, Jr. 

. Robert Morgan Redenbaugh, D.D. 
. Glion Thomas Benson 

. Walter Williams 


198. Howard W. Brummitt 


. Leon Conkling King 

. James Lindsay Patton, D.D. 
. Edward Clark Turner 

. Robert Whiting Whiting 

3. Frederic Peter Williams 

|. Frank Reuben Myers 

5. Richard Lawrence Sonne 

5. Philip Benedict Hawley 

, EDWIN - BURTON sTHAYER, D.D: 


. David Ackley Jones 

09. Fredcrick Hills Avery 
10. William Dunne Pollock 
. Richard Kent Nale 

. James Ernest Leach 

3. Paul Lawrence West 
Theodore Alfred Bessette 


1936-1937 
1936-1937 
1936-1945 
1936-1939 
1936 
1937-1942 
1937-1941 
1937-1943 
1938-1944 
1939- 
1939-1940 
1940- 
1940-1941 
1940-1947 
1940-+gs2 
1940-1945 
1940-1952 
1941-1944 
1959- 
1941- 
1942-1951 
1943-1953 
1943-1952 
1943-1945 
1944- 
1944-1963 
1944-1956 
1944- 
1944 
1944-1949 
1945- 
1945- 
1945- 


1945-1949 
1945-1949 
1946-1957 
1946-1949 
1946-1955 
1946-1950 
1946-1948 


Selah 
Yale D.S. 
Rv. 

St. John’s 
Video: 
Boston U. 
RAE 

RE: 
B.DS. 
Saw leo, 
S.W sleSun St.J000 $ 
RP 
Coles: 
Gales, 
Gis. 
G.T.S. 
Gals. 
BD: 


G.I.S: 
Gis. 
Se 
E.B: 
G.b.5.P. 
Rak: 


_St-sJonn.s 


SW e105: 

ia 

<3, SP 

Wels. 
McCormick T.S. 
B.D. 

S.W.T.S., Bishop 
Suffragan, 1960- 
Nash. 

C.D:S.2. 

St. John’s 

as OP 

England 

Bb. 

Nash. 
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DAD. 
16. 
D417. 
518. 
a1 9. 
520. 
Diels 


Gerrit Smith Barnes 
Albert Earl Stephens, Jr. 


Ainsley Maxwell Carlton, Ph.D. 


Waldo Ide Peterson 
Leonard Kingsley Smith 
Delbert Walter Tildesley 
HAROLD LINWOOD 
BOWEN, D.D. 


. Paul Edward Healy 

. Gordon Louis Graser 

. Alexander Balfour Patterson 
. Arthur William Pierpoint 

. Harvey Frank Wiesbauer 

. Charles Dudley Pitkin 

. Edwin Lindsley Hoover 

. Paul James Habliston 

. Fred Fay King 

. Sidney Aaron Hoadley 

. George Hooper Peek 

. Edward Augustus Groves, Jr. 
. Charles Andrew Myers 

. Frank Carleton Alderson 

. Marshall Vincent Minister 
. Geoffrey Ward Ashworth 

. Hayes Evans Moreland 

. Justin Arthur Van Lopik 

. Alfred Edwin Brandt 

. John Flagg McLaughlin 

. Marion Junior Hammond 

. Donald Roy Behm 

. Thomas Aquinas Bogard 

. Mark August Caffrey 

. Richard William Foster 

se Willian LeRoy, Larsonsy |r. 
. James Orin Mote 

. Gerald Edward Graham 

we lally blesbert. Jacret.eli: 


David Rike Mosher 


1946- 

1947-1949 
1947-1949 
1947-1950 
1947-1951 
1947-1954 


1947-1955 


1947-1949 
1948-1954 
1948- 
1948- 
1948-1949 
1949- 
1949-1952 
1949-1963 
1949- 
1949-1950 
1949-1953 
1950-1960 
1950-1952 
1950-1951 
1950-1962 
1950-1957 
951-1957 
1950- 
1950-1955 
1951-1957 
1951- 
1951- 
1951-1954 
1951- 
1951- 
1951-1952 
1951- 
1951-1962 
1952-1958 
1952-1958 


323 


Bole 
ale. 

Sa ols, 
eRe 
Eins. 
Si ble 


SOval 5: 
Bishop Coadjutor, 
1947-1949; Bishop of 
Colorado, 1949-1955 
Saw ades 
Wale Se 
Saale. 

St. John’s 
Pac. Div. Sch. 
S. Wea lsS; 
GiI:S: 

Lliftes: Le 

Lift, Ss1. 
Bat.sS, 

S.\Wwiz aS. 
CALS... 

Save. ES. 
Sales. 

SIV aL-S. 
Sea Rey 
Vie de. 92 

Nash. 

Nash. 

Nash. 

Bab) .S: 

Sue tS: 

(Ge) Roya ee 

Rebs 

1S -P: 
BEALS, 

Nash. 

Canada 

Sa alo: 

Jes DES). 
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. Vernon Myers 

. Philip Scott Frantz 

. Richard Cecil Willars 

. Norman Charles Middleton 
. James Monroe Barnett 

. William Lloyd Goodrich 

. Richmond Nelson Hutchins 
. Ward E. Gongoll 

. Robert Westwood Fowkes 
. John William Zulch 

. Ernest John Alt 

. Walter Emmert Neary 

. Harold Alfred Magee 

. Robert Clarence Serna 

. James Robert Harkins 

. JOSEPH SUMMERVILLE 


MINNIS, D.D. 


. William Lynch Shattuck 
. George Virgil Hewes 

. Paul Maxwell Snider 

. James William Brock 

. William Carl Frey 

. David Maxwell Warner 

. Robert Lloyd Evans 

. William Richard Shannon 
. John Charles Pedersen 

. Robert F. Stub 

. Roy S. Flinchbaugh 

. Nelson M. Gage 

. R. A. Laud Humphreys 

. Robert H. Warner 

. Eldon A. Bayard 

. Chauncey Frederick Minnick 


Cecil L. Franklin, Ph.D. 


. Harvey Livermore Woolverton 
. David Ira Horning 

. Bernard Frederick Griesel 

. John R. Kuenneth 


Philip Armedis Nevels 


1952- 

1952-1960 
1952-1956 
1952- 

1952-1958 
1952-1958 
1953-1955 
1953-1955 
1953-1960 
1953-1961 
1954-1955 
1954-1961 
1954-1960 
1954- 

1954-1955 


1954- 


1954-1962 
1955-1958 
1955- 
1955-1962 
1955-1958 
1955-1959 
1955- 
1955- 
b79 23-1957 
1955-1960 
1955-1957 
1956-1958 
1956-1959 
1956-1961 
1956- 
1956- 
1957-1958 
1960- 
1957- 
1957-1963 
1957-1960 
1957- 
1957 


Bibs: 

| Soa BS 
Nash. 
Canada 
Swele 
WPL so: 
G.DS-P2 
RP. 
Nash. 
Nash. 
B.D.S. 
CDS?! 
Gips.P! 
CDs} 
SW s: 
Nash. 
Bishop of Colorado, 
1955- 
R.P. 
G.T.S. 
Geiss: 
GiDis:P: 
PDS. 
SWS: 
SUWers: 
BUS: 
SAW ICS: 
Nash. 
Nash. 
Bexley Hall 
S. Wales. 
Nash. 
Caps. 
SIWYTS: 
EeLS: 


SEweTSs 
RP; 
Canada 
Nash. 
Nash. 
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DIO: 
DH. 
. William Sentelle Lea, D.D. 

- Richard Evard Lundberg 

. Harvard Leslie Wilbur 

. Eric W. Veal 

. Kenneth Wm. Davis 

. Bruce Walker Ravenel 

. DANIEL CORRIGAN, D.D. 


John Robert Smith 
Paul E. Towner 


. Christopher W. F. Pratt 

. Don Willison Griswold 

- Donald Marinus Van Splinter 
. Russell Kaoru Nakata 

. Norman Wm. Riebe 

. John Arden Bates 

. J. Scott Wilson 

. Warren Cappock Caffrey 

- Horace Abbott Lycett 

. Richard Ranier Palmer 

. Jon Marr Stark 

. Edgar Andrew Thompson 

. Herbert Monroe Barrall, Jr. 
. Bruce P. Moncrieff 

. Malcolm Boyd 

. Arnold F. Moulton 

. Edward Sidney White, D.D. 
. Halliwell L. Duell 

Austin By DuPlan, D.D. 

. Anson D. Cole 

. Robert H. Fletcher 

. Ray K. Grieb 

. Lawrence R. Kern 

. Richard F. Wilder 

. Edward Frederick Ostertag 
. Cyril Francis Coverley 

. William Benjamin Nash, Jr. 
~ Loum Arnold Paull. jr, 

. Charles J. Wood 

. Francis Wolle 

. Desmond Charles O’Connell 


1957-1960 
1957- 
1957-1962 
1957- 
1957-1959 
1958-1961 
1958- 
1953-3 
1958-1960 


1958-1960 
1958-1959 
1958- 
1958- 
1958-1962 
1958-1961 
1958- 
1959- 
1959-5 ae 
1959-1961 
19502 ee 
1959- 
1959- 
19592 ee 
1959-1961 
1959-1961 
1959- 
1959- 
1960- 
1960- 
1960-1963 
1960-1962 
1960- 
1960- 
1960- 
1960- 
1960- 
1960- 
1960-1963 
1960- 
1961- 


Nash. 
B.D:S. 
Univ. South 
G.T.S. 
Vl: 
England 
Sie bes: 
Viele: 
Nash., 
Bishop Suffragan 
England 
C.D.S.P. 
Nash. 

5. Wes. 
CDS; 
R.P. 
Canada 
R.P. 
Nash. 
Nash. 
Nash. 
Nash. 
WES, 
VeleS: 

GC DiS:P. 
Nash. 
Nash. 
Eales Ss. . 
R.P. 
Nash. 
Nash. 
Nash. 
GD:s:P: 
Nash. 
G.T.S. 
WLS. 
REP: 

We las: 
R.P. 
R.P: 
Ireland 


CoN NY eR YY LY 
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George Windsor Graydon 
Laurence Spencer 

Charles Edward Bartholomew 
Frederick Joseph Johnson 


. James Andrews Mills 


Donald George Shissler 
Donald Kinsinger White 


. Leon Ray Wilkins 


Philip M. Gresham 
Richard Emmons Thrumston 


. Robert James Babb 


Charles Harry Christopher 


. Robert Michael Darrow 

. James Baxter Johnson 

. Clarence Merle Langdon 

. Jerry B. McKenzie 

. Joseph Abell Minnis 

. Stephens T. Gulbrandsen 

. David S. H. Minton 

. William Charles Zeferjahn 
. James David Burnette 


1961- 
1961- 
1961- 
1961- 
1961- 
1961- 

1961 
1961- 
1962- 
1962- 
1962- 

1962 
1962- 
1962- 
1962- 
1962- 
1962- 
1962- 
1962- 
1963- 
1963- 


WESTERN COLORADO 


. Heman Franklin Parshall 


1893-1919 

. WILLIAM MORRIS 

BARKER, D.D., 1893-1894 
. Olin E. Ostenson 1893 
. Frank Williams Henry 1893 
. Hiram Bullis 1893 
. William Samuel Bishop 1893-1897 
. Charles William Hodder 1893-1896 
. David C. Pattee 1893 


1893-1894 


Cr. 
ers. 
Nash. 
Nash. 
Univ. South 
Nash. 
GDS: 
Nash. 
apd Gen 
SAWETL:S: 
Nash. 
R.P. 
Nash. 
Nash. 
G.T.S. 
Nash. 
Nash. 
Vere: 
England 
Nash. 
Vieles: 


B.D.5. 

Missionary Bishop, 
consecrated January 
25, 1893. Transferred 
to Olympia, 1894 
Nash. 

1g ie 

lo: 

G.L5: 

England 

Canada 

Sol S 
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2; 


10 


Vie 


I 72 
13. 
14. 
1: 
16. 
BLE 
18. 
19:3 
20. 


ZAe 
22. 
23% 
24. 
25% 
26. 
Pa 
28. 
Zoe 
5.0; 
a15 
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a3. 
34. 


5. 
36. 
57a 
38% 
heh 


Arnoldus Miller 


John Wallis Ohl 
ABIEL LEONARD, D.D. 


David Douglas Wallace 
Thomas Bell 

Richard Mercer 

William H. Stewart 
Edward Rogers Sweetland 
Thomas Bakes 

Francis Ruse Starr 

Joshua N. T. Goss 
Annesley Thomas Young 


1893-1898 
1905-1917 
1893-1917 
1894 


1374 
1895-1897 
1896-1898 
1896-1897 
1896 
1896-1900 
1896 
1897-1898 
1897 


Canada 


EDs: 

Bishop of Nevada, 
Utah, and Western 
Colorado assumed this 
title in 1894 
Matthew’s Hall 
Nash. 

Real Bp 

R.P. 

Nash. 

R.P. 

Re 

RP: 

Canada 


TITLE OF THE DISTRICT BECAME “SALT LAKE CITY” IN 1898 


Harry Arthur Handel 
Benjamin Hartley 
Wm. Thomas Snead 
Charles Edwin Perkins 
David W. Galway 
Robert Henri Barnes 
Charles Wm. Griffith Lyon 
George E. Plummer 
Robert Thomas Wilson 
Joseph Wallace Gunn 
Edwin James Dent 
Francis Myron Bacon 


George R. Warner 
FRANKLIN SPENCER 
SPALDING, D.D. 

Percival Matson Wood 
Charles MacLean 

William Webster Fleetwood 
Alfred George 

John Knox Bodel 


1898-1902 
1898-1900 
1899-1900 
1899-1902 
1899-1901 
1899-1907 
1900-1910 
1901 

1901 

1902-1905 
1903 

1903-1909 
191 1=19 4 
1903 


1904-1907 
1905-1907 
1905-1910 
1906-1908 
1906-1906 
1906-1908 


RP: 
RBs 


B..P: 


40. 
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TITLE OF THE DISTRICT BECAME “WESTERN COLORADO” IN 1907 


EDWARD JENNINGS 
KNIGHT, D.D. 


. W. Taylor Douglas 

. Charles Wilson Du Bois 

. Sherwood Fison 

. Jesse Herbert Dennis 

. Walton Hall Doggett 

. Walter Hamilton DuMoulin 
. BENJAMIN BREWSTER, D.D. 


. John Withers Heal 

. Chauncy Edgar Snowden 
. George E. Wharton 

. William Ford Higby 

. James Ernest Forsyth 

. Eleazer Wm. Sibbald 

. Vincent VanMarter Beede 
. Benjamin Bean 

. Evan Glandon Davies 

. Franklin Campbell Smith 
. Bernard C. Durrant 

. Harold G. Hennessy 

. Jasper William Hard 

. Wallace Herbert Blake 

. Harry Mead Laws 

. Oliver Kingman 

. Charles Payne Burgoon 

. George C. Rafter 

. William B. Magnan 

. Philip Nelson 

. Frank Frederick Beckerman 
. Edwin Johnson 

. John Henry Yates 

. James Henry Gorham, O.H.C. 
. John William Barker 


1907-1908 


1907-1908 
1908-1909 
1908-1910 
1908-1915 
1908-1911 
1908-1909 
1909-1916 


1909-1917 
1909-1910 
1908-1910 
1909-1910 
1909-1914 
1909-1917 
1910-1911 
1910-1917 
1910-1911 
1911-13915 
1911 

1912-1914 
1912-1913 
1972 

1912 

1913-1918 
1913-1915 
1913 

1913-1917 
1914-1919 
1914-1918 
1914-1919 
1916-1917 
1916-1919 
1916-1918 


G. Ls: 

Bishop of Western 
Colorado, 1907-1908 
R.P. 

G ics. 

Rete 

Weis: 

G.1S; 

R.P. 

Gils: 

Bishop of Western 
Colorado, 1909-1916 
Bere 

Canada 

Sclcs: 

GAySP: 

Vee 

Canada 

Goi.S: 

R.P. 

Ree: 

Kea Si 

RePx 

Rap; 

WALES. 

R.P. 

S.T.S. 

G-r-S! 

Bexley Hall 
G.T.S. 

RiP. 

SP17S.2Sté, Johnis 
Waits: 

S218: 

RP. 

G.T.S. 

Garrett Bible Sem. 
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73. FRANK HALE TOURET, D.D. 


74. 
7 ds 
76. 
GE: 
78. 
The 
80. 
ro 


Charles Edgar Rice 

Williston Merrick Ford 

Philip Ayres Easley 

Benjamin Crane De Camp, Jr. 
Donald Warner Greene 

Hugh D. Wilson 

George Dudley Barr 

Percy Curtis Bissell 


1917-1919. 


1917-1919 
1917-1919 
1918-1919 
1918-1919 
1918 

1918-1919 
1918-1919 
1918-1919 
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ELS, 

Bishop of Western 
Colorado, 1917-1919 
Nash. 

Boles, 

Drew 

Belo 

Gils: 

Gei.S: 

W.T.S. 

Reve 
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STUDENTS AT SAINT JOHN’S THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, GREELEY, 1910-1935 
*Marks those who are now deceased. 


* Adams, Vern L. 

* Alden, Harry 
Alter, Norman R. 
Anderson, Edwin J. 

*Baldwin, George I. 
Barnes, William G. 
Benjamin, Heber C. 
Berry, Bennett 

*Black, Sam 
Black, Samuel M. 
Bosanko, Paul 
Boyd, Claude A. 
Brady, Charles H. 
Bratt, George F. 
Bukovitch, John P. 
Chowenhill, Nelson L. 
Chyun, James 

(Korean) 
Claiborne, William 

*Clark, Carlton A. 
Clem, Walter W. 
Connor, Frank 
Croft, Fred 
Croft, Sidney 
Cuthbertson, Stuart 
Davies, Robert Y. 
DeForest, Theodore 

Lionel 
DeWolfe, James P. 
Dobbins, Joseph 
Edwards, Dean Royster 
Ericson, Carl R. 
Farrell, Victor 
Ferguson, Quentin 
Fish, Paul R. 
Freeman, Alan C. 
Fritsche, Jerome 
Furniss, Arthur 
Gaul, John 


Geiser, Bernard 


Grace, Homer E. 
Griesmyer, Orin A. 
Hayes, James L. 
Hemkey, Harry 
Hewes, George V. 


*Hoard, George 


Hobson, Henry 
Holden, Kenneth 
Holt, Wilbur B. 
Hopkins, Edward J. 
Hotchkiss, Walter M. 
Howlett, Fred 
Hutchins, Frank H. 
Jackson, William D. 
Johnson, Evald 
Johnson, Philip 
Kellett, Ernest W. 
Kennedy, Harry S. 
Lever, Wendell 
Lillingham, George 
Litchman, 

Frederick W. 
Lody, Clarence 


McCracken, Walter M. 


McKinstrey, Kenneth 
McPhetres, Samuel A. 
Maddux, Earle H. 
Marsh, M. Lewis 
Marshall, Lamer H. 
Martin, Robert A. 
Middleton, Walter C. 
Minton, Chester G. 
Neal, Paul V. 
Nelson, Philip 
Northrup, Douglas B. 
Oakes, George B. 
Ott, Louis 

Park, Richard 
Patton, J. Lindsay 
Paunovitch, Peter 


Pickard, Ernest Lynn 
Pierpoint, Arthur W. 
Platts, Edward 
Pollock, William D. 
Reid, William P. 
Richards, William O. 
Roebuck, Arthur F. 
Rohr, Ralph 

Savage, Charles, Jr. 
Scarborough, 

George W. 
Schmeiser, Earl C. 
Seitz, Charles F. W. Jr. 
Seitz; Oscar’ J.oB: 
Shay, Harold T. 
Skinner, Edwin J. 
Smith, Edward 
Smith. Eric Ay C. 
Smith, Stanley L. 
Spaulding, Elbert 
Spohr, J. Norman 
Stueland, Laurence 


‘Sunbury, Gordon 


Swezy, Herald 
Tenney, Joseph 
Tiffenbach, Karl 
Topping, Robert 
Chipman 
Trbuhovitch, 
Mladen D. 
Ulrich, Harry 
Watts, Harry 
Webster, Kirby 
Wells, Fred 
Wesley, John 
Whitehead, Harold B. 
Whitehead, Walter Y. 
Wilcox, Charles E. 
Wright, Henry 


55 2 


Aguilar 


Akron 


Alamosa 
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APPENDIX III 


1860-1963 


Saint Mary’s Mission, Organized 
G. A. Symington 

Served from Walsenburg, Pueblo 
Disbanded 


Saint Martin’s Mission, Organized 
Served from Ft. Morgan 
Served from Sterling 


Disbanded 


Services 

Served from Del Norte 
Saint Thomas’ Parish, incorporated Jan. 16 
Melvin Honeyman 
Amos Bannister 
Henry Cawthorne 
Wm. Osmond Cone 
R. W. Pendleton 

J. W. Heal 

Wm. Taylor Douglas 
Wm. C. Wise 

John H. Molineaux 

S. B. Eshoo 

G. W. Symington 
Carroll M. Burck 
Alfred G. Harrison 
Joseph H. Darling 
Henry J. Johnson 
Thomas Worral 

G. H. Sumner 

Jas. MacLaughlin 
Joseph A. Stansfield 

J. Archibald McNulty 
Geo. G. Hoisholt 
Harry S. Kennedy 
Robert G. Purrington 
Newton L. Carroll 


PARISHES, MISSIONS, AND PREACHING STATIONS 


1898 
1903 
1905-1916 
1923 


1919 
1919-1927 
1930-1935 
1935 


1876 
1876-1879 
1882 
1882-1886 
1886-1889 
1889-1890 
1892-1897 
1898 
1898-1899 
1899-1900 
1901-1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1905 
1907-1909 
1909-1914 
1914-1916 
IWIF 
1917-1918 
1918 
1920-1921 
1921-1927 
1928-1929 
1929-1933 
1933-1938 
1938-1942 
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Allenspark 


Alma 


Angora 


Antonito 


Applewood Mesa 


Arlington 


Arvada 


Aspen 


R. Norris Twitchell 
Robert W. Whiting 


Saint James on the Mount Mission, 


Bric, Gaomith 
(In charge Summer Chapel) 


Services 


(See also Fairplay) 
Served from Meeker 


Epiphany Mission 


Organized 


Served from Alamosa 


Disbanded 


Organized 


angio. 


Chapel of Saint John Chrysostom 


Services 


Served from Calvary, Golden 


Organized 


Served from Sugar City 


Oce.21- 


Jan: 7; 


Saint Matthew’s Mission, Organized 


Built 


Served from Denver 
Served from Golden 


Served from Denver 


Disbanded 


Christ the King Parish 
Walter E. Neary 
David M. Warner 
Eric W. Veal 

Cecil L. Franklin 


Grace Church 

Christ Church Mission 
Thomas Duck 

John W. Ohl 

J. C. M. Fulton 
Alexander Allen 


Thomas V. Wilson (from Boulder) 


F. S. DeMattos 


oe) 


1942-1944 
1944. 


1944 


1946-  __.. 


1882 
1886-1956 


1911-1916 


1903 
1904 
1904-1916 
1916 


1962 
1962- 
1963 


1917 


1902 
1904 
1905-1906 
1908-1910 
1912-1915 
1916 


1956-1957 
1957-1958 
1958-1960 
1960- 


1884 


1884-1885 
1886-1888 
1888-1889 
1889 
1889 
1890-1891 
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Atchee 


Ault 


Aurora 


Axial 


Bald Mountain 


Baldwinsville 
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D: Cy Patees 

Thomas Bell 

Benjamin Hartley 

W. T. Snead 

D. W. Galway 

George R. Warner 

Arnoldus Miller 

S. Fison 

Served from Glenwood Springs 

Edwin J. Andersen 

Monthly services, W. O. Richards 
(Glenwood Springs) 

Disbanded, building destroyed 

Reestablished 

Richard R. Palmer 

Donald G. Shissler 

William R. Shannon 

Saint John’s Mission, East Aspen 

Building moved to Marble, Colo. 


Served from Grand Junction 


Saint James the Apostle Mission 
Established 

Edwin J. Skinner 

Disbanded 


Saint Stephen Protomartyr Parish 
Established 

Wm. Lloyd Goodrich 

Robert C. Serna 


Served from Meeker 


Christ Church Mission (see Nevadaville) 


Organized 

J. T. Protheroe 

Melvin Honeyman 

Served from Central City 
Disbanded 


Heavenly Rest 
Cornerstone 


1892-1893 
1895-1896 
1898 
1899 
1901 
1903 
1904-1905 
1907-1910 
1911-1931 
1933-1935 


1955-1959 


1959 
1959-1961 
1961-1962 
1963- 
1896 

1908 


1915-1916 


1910 
1909-1910 
1917 


12 
1952-1958 
1958- 


1908-1920 


1882 
1882-1883 
1886-1887 
1889 
1890 


Sept. 4, 1871 


Consecrated March 29, 1873 


Appendix Illi 53) 


Joseph W. Cook 1876 
Served from Denver 1880 
Disbanded 

Bayfield Unorganized Mission, served from Durango 1915 

Bergen Park (See Evergreen) 

Berkeley (See Saint James’, Denver) 

Berthoud Unorganized Mission 1906 

Beulah Unorganized Mission 1906 

Black Hawk Saint Mark’s Mission, organized 1867 
Cortland Whitehead 1867-1870 
Disbanded June, 1870 

Bonanza Served from Villa Grove 1888-1893 
J. W. Ohl, Canon Missioner 1894 

Boulder Saint John’s Church, The Bishop Spalding 

Memorial Church 

Henry Baum 1873-1874 
James A. Pratt 1874 
Served from Golden 1874-1875 
Charles H. De Garmo 1875-1876 
Charles H. Marshall 1876-1877 
Thomas V. Wilson 1878-1888 
G. W. Morrill (Pueblo) 1878 
Cornerstone July 8,°1879 
Searle M. Wren 1888 
George W. Hinkle 1888 
PoskeeDavis 1890 
Frederick F. Kramer, Ph.D. 1890-1896 
Percival Holl Hickman 1896-1898 
F, F. Johnson 1898 
Eleazer Wm. Sibbald 1899-1909 
Cornerstone Jan. 17, 1903 
Thomas C. Johnson 1910-1912 
Hubert M. St. G. Walters id ded IB Bp 
Alexander Balfour Patterson (A) 1948-1957 
Robert W. Fowkes 1953-1960 
Don W. Griswold (A) 1958-1960 


Lawrence R. Kern (A) 1960 
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Breckenridge 


Brighton 
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Bruce W. Ravenel 

Frend Ingley Student Center and 
Saint Aidan’s Parish 

Organized 

Alexander B. Patterson 

Francis Wolle (A) 


Services 

Louis Y. Jessup 

William Jones 

Saint John the Baptist Mission 
Organized 

Edward J. Harper (Leadville) 
Church dedicated 

C. W. Hodder 

Richard Mercer 

Arnoldus Miller (Montrose) 
D. W. Galway 

Pee enet 

C. E. Snowden 

H. G. Hennessy 

Benjamin Bean 

O. Kingman 

Served from Buena Vista 
Served from Idaho Springs 
Robert A. Russell 

Served from Evergreen and Denver 
Bishop Coadjutor 

Served from Trinidad 

Eric A. GC. Smith 

Charles D. Pitkin 

William C. Frey 

M. D. Herrick (Leadville) 
Lawrence R. Kern (Leadville) 


Saint Luke’s Mission 
Served from Ft. Lupton 
Saint Timothy’s Mission 
Robert A. Russell 


Edward C. Johnson (Saint John’s, Greeley) 


Samuel A. McPhetres 
Served from Saint Barnabas, Denver 


1961- 


1948 
1948- 
1960- 


1881 

1885 

1885 

1887 

1890 
1890-1891 
1892 
1892-1893 
1895-1896 
1897-1898 
1899-1901 
1903-1904 
1908-1910 
1911-1912 
1913-1914 
ED17, 
1919-1924 
1926-1927 
1927-1929 
1929-1932 
1932-1938 
1939-1941 
1945-1951 
1952-1953 
1955-1958 
1958-1960 
1960- 


1903 
1915 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1930 
1939-1940 
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Broomfield 


Brush 
Buckskin 


Buena Vista 


Saint Elizabeth’s Chapel 

Eric A, C. Smith (Ft. Lupton) 
Robert F. Stub 

Eric A. C. Smith (Ft. Lupton) 


Chapel of the Holy Comforter, organized 


Austin E. DuPlan 
Joseph A. Minnis 


Served from Ft. Morgan 
Chapel built 


Services 

Grace Mission 

Benjamin Hartley 

George W. Hinkle 

J. A. Antrim (Leadville) 

J. W. Ohl (Canon Missioner) 
Orin Sands 

Henry J. Gurr 

Arthur Rooney 


R. B. DeBary 

Wm. H. Eastham 

Zachary T. Savage 

Bac Durtant 

Geo. C. Rafter 

E. W. Sibbald (Leadville) 
Jee ess 

B. E. Diggs 

IDG. Lees 

D. John Williams 

Served from Alamosa 

Served from Salida 

Served from Saint Barnabas, Denver 
Theodore A. Bessette 

George H. Peek 

Served from Salida 

Wm. C. Frey (Leadville) 

M. D. Herrick (Leadville) 
Lawrence R. Kern (Leadville) 


D7 


1961- 
1959-1960 
1961- 


1958 
1958-1962 
1962- 


1912-1916 
1866 
1882 


1884-1887 
1887 

1888 
1889-1894 
1895-1896 
1897-1898 
1898-1899 
1900-1902 
1902 
1902-1904 
1904-1906 
1911 

19%5 
1914-1917 
1918-1919 
1920 

1921] 
1921-1924 
1927 
1930-1943 
1944 
1946-1948 
1950-1953 
195321955 
1955-1958 
1958-1960 
1960- 
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Buffalo Creek 


Buford 


Byers 


Canadian 
Canfield 
Canon City 
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Services 

Little Chapel Among the Hills 
Organized 

Services at Blue Jay Inn 
Services 


Archdeacon 
Served from Meeker 


Ascension Mission, organized 

Built 

Served from Denver 

Rebuilt 

Renamed Saint Paul’s 

Served from Saint Barnabas, Denver 
Rural Dean, Eric A. C. Smith 
Served from Saint Barnabas, Denver 
Served from Limon 

Philip A. Nevels (Hugo) 


W. C. Bishop 
Wm. Worthington (Longmont) 


Services 
Organized 

Samuel Edwards 
Services 

Christ Church Parish 
Edward L. Green 
M. F. Sorenson 
William Gill 
Cornerstone 
Henry Myrick 

A. D. Drummond 


O. E. Ostenson (A) 
CoD, Mack 

E. R. Richardson 

DY Ge Patrice 
Stephen Garrett 

E. A. Oliver 

Phillip G. Davidson 
E. W. Sibbald 


Oct. 


Jan. 8, 


July 31, 


1898 


1904-1917 
1927-1932 
1938-1954 


1909-1910 
1911-1916 


1904 

1907 
1907-1911 
1932 

1933 
1932-1945 
1946-1952 
1953-1957 
1957-1959 
1959- 


1833-1887 
1888-1889 


1866 
1871 
1871-1873 
1872 


1873-1874 
1874-1876 
1876-1877 
1876 
1877 
1879-1880 


1879 
1879-1880 
1880 
1880-1887 
1887-1892 
1893 
1893-1895 
1895-1899 
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Capital Creek 
Carbondale 


Cardiff 
Caribou 
Cascade 


Castle Rock 


Arnold G. Bode 
George Rogers 
William W. Ayres 
Edgar A. Sherrod 
Frederick Carman 
Charles M. Pullen 

R. M. W. Black 

T. C. Johnson 

J. Franklin Long 
Chas. H. Remington 
Joseph H. Darling 
Floyd van Keuren 
Donn Frank Fenn 
Harry Watts 

Ray W. Meyers 
Lawrence A. Crittenton 
George B. Oakes 
Robert M. Redenbaugh 
David A. Jones 

Sidney A. Hoadley 
John F. McLaughlin 
Wm. L. Shattuck 
Richard E. Thrumston 


Served from Aspen 


Served from Aspen 
Served from Glenwood Springs 


Served from Glenwood Springs 
T. V. Wilson (Boulder) 


Saint Michael’s Mission 
George W. Hinkle 

L. P. McDonald (summer) 
Served from Manitou 


Jie sumey: 

Francis Byrne 

John Evans 

Served from Littleton 

Served from West Plum Creek, organized 
Saint Peter’s Church 


beh 


1899-1901 
1900 

1901-1906 
1907-1909 
1909-191) 
LOT1-1912 
1912 

1912-1913 
1913 

1914 

LM Is 

1915-1917 
TF 17-1922 
1922-1923 
1923-1926 
1926-1940 
1941-1942 
1942-1945 
1945-1949 
1949-1950 
1951-1957 
1957-1961 
1962- 


1908-1911 


1908-1911 
1911-1919 


1908-1914 
1886 


1888 
1891 
1890-1913 


1886-1887 
1888 
1893-1895 
1903 
1905 
1905-1907 
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Cedaredge 


Central City 
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Christ Church 
Served from Littleton 
Frank W. Street 
F. F, Beckerman 
Allen Moore 
Lawrence D. Stueland 
Robert A. Russell (Epiphany, Denver) 
Served from Saint John’s, Denver 
Fred F. King 
Served from Ascension, Denver 
Edwin B. Thayer, Rector, 
C. D. Pitkin (A) 
Charles D. Pitkin, Rector 


Saint Andrew’s Mission, organized 
Served from Delta 

Disbanded 

Re-established 

Served from Montrose 


Disbanded 


Saint Paul’s, organized 


Consecrated Feb. 6, 


Francis Granger 

Alvin B. Jennings 
Joseph Turner 

Thomas B. Newby 

Wm. R. Mackay 

T. J. Mackay 

George C. Rafter 

Served from Golden 
Charles Augustus Kienzle 
Thomas Hood 

Arthur W. Higby 
George W. Coote 
Thompson L. Smith 
Albert E. Clay 

PA Euless D. 

James Robinson 

Vincent Owen Penley 
Alfred George 

Clayton A. Chrisman (Denver) 


1907 

1906-1917 
1921 

1922-1923 
1924-1927 
1927-1929 
1930-1950 
1951-1952 
1952 

1953-1955 


1954-1957 
1957- 


il 
1911-1913 
To. 3 


1946 
1950 


1863 
1876 
1863-1865 
1865-1869 
1870 
1873-1874 
1874-1878 
1878-1879 
1880-1881 
1882-1884 
1889 
1889 
1890-1891 
1891-1893 
1894 
1896-1898 
1899 
1900 
1901-1902 
1902 
1903-1905 
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Cherrylyn 
Cheyenne Wells 


Chico Basin 


Cimarron 


Clear Creek Mission 


Coal Basin 
Colona 


Colorado City 


W. F. Dawson 

W. H. DuMoulin 

Vincent Owen Penley 

Lawrence A. Pitcaithley 

Served from Colorado City 

Paul T. Prentiss 

C. S. Mullikin (Georgetown) 
Sherwood Fison (Georgetown) 

Edgar Jones 

Alfred G. Harrison 

Allen G. Wilson 

Robert A. Russell 

William Baker 

W. Malcolm Hotchkiss 

The Bishop 

Rural Dean, Eric A. C. Smith 
Charles D. Pitkin (Clear Creek Mission) 
Robert C. Serna (Clear Creek Mission) 
J. R. Kuenneth (Clear Creek Mission) 
James A. Mills (Clear Creek Mission) 


(see Englewood) 


Gethsemane Mission 
Served from Hugo 


(see Hanover) 


Organized 
Served from Montrose County 


(see Central City, Georgetown, Idaho 
Springs) 


Served from Aspen 


Served from Montrose County 


Served from Grace Church, Colorado 
Springs 

Good Shepherd, cornerstone July 21, 

J. C. S. Weills (Manitou) 

Thomas L. Bellam 

L. P. McDonald 


Stephen W. Garrett 
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1905 

1907 

1907 

1908 
1908-1911 
1909 
1909-1910 
1911-1912 
1912-1914 
1914-1922 
1914 
1927-1929 
1929-1932 
1937-1939 
1941-1945 
1946-1949 
1949-1953 
1954-1956 
1957-1961 
1961- 


1918-1922 


1906 
1907-1913 


1908-1912 
1907-1914 


1886 
1889 
1888-1892 
1888-1889 
1891 
1892-1893 
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Colorado Springs 
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Edward J. Harper (Manitou) 
H. Buchanan-Ryly 

David H. Clarkson 

Franklin Knight 

John Edwin Carpenter 

John W. Heal 

Vincent O. Penley 

Eliot W. Boone 

Sherman Coolidge 

Served from Colorado Springs 
Merged with Grace and Saint Stephen’s 


Epiphany, organized 

Served from Denver 

G. M. Davidson 

James C. VanLoo 

W. E. Gilliam 

G. W. Preston 

Served from Redeemer, Denver 

Served from Colorado Springs (Grace) 
Served from Manitou Springs 

Served from Grace, Colorado Springs 
Merged with Grace and Saint Stephen’s 
Good Shepherd (see Colorado City) 
Grace Church 

Services Jan. 19% 
Organized Oc 13: 
George Henry Ward 

M. F. Sorenson 

Wm. Vincent 

J. F. Walker 

Frank Smith 

George LeBoutillier 

August R. Kieffer 

James Winson Colwell 

Benjamin Brewster 

Henry R. Remsen 

Frank Hale Touret 

Chauncey H. Blodgett 

Grace Church and Saint Stephen’s merged 
Arthur N. Taft, co-rector 


1893-1894 
1893-1895 
1895-1896 
1896-1899 
1900-1901 
1902-1908 
1908-1916 
1917-1919 
1926-1937 
1937-1941 
1941 


1902 

1902-1906 
1906-1913 
jie Bes bs 
1920-1921 
1922 

1924-1929 
1930-1937 
1933-1941 
1941-1958 
1958 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1876 
1876-1879 
1878 
18380-1883 
1883-1893 
1894-1895 
1895-1906 
1906-1910 
1910-1917 
1917-1925 
1926 
1925-1928 
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Como 


Corona 


Chauncey H. Blodgett, co-rector 
Paul Roberts, D.D. 
Barrett P. Tyler 

Dre lyncn (2) 

Harry S. Kennedy 
Robert I. Parke (A) 
Ernest D. Richards (A) 
JP To Wilson (A) 

R. Norris Twitchell (A) 
J. Lindsay Patton, D.D. 
Leonidas K. Smith (A) 
Arthur W. Pierpoint (A) 
Paul E. Towner, Vicar 
John Chilton Mott 


Grace Church, Chapel of Saint Michael 
the Archangel (Pine Creek Estates) 


In rented buildings 
Arthur W. Pierpoint, Vicar 
Desmond C. O’Connell, Vicar 


Grace Church, Chapel of Our Saviour 


Pca Frantz le) Vicar 
Wm. R. Shannon, Vicar 
James D. Burnette, Vicar 


Grace Church, Chapel of the Holy Spirit, 


PaSarrantz. ran ican 
Arthur W. Pierpont, Vicar 
Saint Stephen’s 
Erected 
Philip Washburn 
Frederick Foote Johnson (A) 
Samue! H. Bishop 
Arthur Nelson Taft 
Merged with Grace Church 


Saint Alban’s (Saint Mary’s Guild Hall) 


T. L. Guillim 
Robert A. Russell (Denver) 


Redeemer 
Served from Greeley 
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1925-1928 
1928-1936 
1936-1937 
1937 
1937-1943 
1940-1941 
1941-1944 
1942 
1944-1947 
1944-1963 
1947-1951 
1948-1957 
1957- 
1963- 


1957-1962 
1957-1960 
1960- 


1952-1960 
1962-1963 
1963- 


1960- 
1960- 
1893 

1894 
1893-1898 
1898-1900 
1898-1900 
1900-1926 
1926 


1885-1918 
1885 
1927-1929 


1874-1875 
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Cortez 


Cotton Creek 


Coventry 


Craig 


Creede 


Crested Butte 


Crestone 


Cripple Creek 


Tue EpiscopaL CHURCH IN COLORADO 


Served from District of Western Colorado 
Served from Durango and Alamosa 

St. Barnabas of the Valley 

Paul L. West 

Marion J. Hammond 

Anson D. Cole 


Saint Peter’s 
Served from Villa Grove 
Served from Salida 


Served from Montrose 


Saint Mark’s Mission 

Served from Steamboat Springs 
Served from Glenwood Springs, Meeker 
A. C. Smith 


Served from Steamboat Springs 


Saint Augustine’s 
Served from Alamosa 
Organized 

Built 


Saint Mark’s 

Served from Gunnison 

Organized 

Served from Aspen 

Served from Gunnison 

Served from Ouray 

Served from Gunnison 1940, 


Served from Villa Grove 
Saint Agnes 
Served from Alamosa 


Dedicated as Little Shepherd in the Hills 


Saint Andrew’s Mission, cornerstone 
Charles Ysla Grimes 

William H. Morrison 

Frederick Kendall Howard 

Thomas A. Schofield 

Richard Whitehouse 

Edwin Johnson 


1908-1917 
1937-1947 


1947-1950 
1951-1962 
1962- 


1889 
1889-1891 
1892-1907 


ye 


1911-1930 
1931-1947 
1947-1951 
19D Lome eee 


1898- 
1905 
1907 


1880 
1880 
1886 
1886-18883 
1894 
1911-19145 
1956-1958 


1886 


1916-1938 
1942-1947 
1947 


1892 
1893-1897 
1897 
1897-1898 
1900-1904 
1904 
1906-1908 
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Hubert S. G. Walters 1909-1910 
Robert Langford ibis 
J. A. Stansfield TEN tes 
Wm. R. Guion 1912-1913 
Henry D. Steele 1914-1918 
Frank W. Street 1919 
J. W. Barker 1921-1922 
The Bishop; Genl. Miss.; Bishop Coadjutor 1930-1936 
Robert A. Russell 1932-1934 
Served from Manitou 1948 
Waldo I. Peterson 1949-1950 
Thomas A. Bogard 1951-1952 
Fred F. King (Manitou) 1953-1956 
R. A. L. Humphreys 1956-1959 
Ray K. Grieb 1960-1961 
James B. Johnson 1962 
Dallas Archdeacon 1888-1890 
DeBecque Organized 1896 
Del Norte Epiphany 
Duncan Convers (The San Juan District) 1876-1878 
Edward Silvon Cross 1878-1881 
Served from Alamosa 1883-1900 
7 1901-1903 
Archdeacon 1906-1911 
Served from Alamosa 1918- 
Delta Saint Luke’s Mission 1895 
Arnoldus Miller 1896 
O. E. Ostenson 1897 
Served from Montrose 1898 
Building 1899 
J. Wallace Gunn 1903 
Percival M. Wood 1905-1907 
Consecrated May 6, 1906 
W. T. Douglas 1907-1908 
COW eG al yon 1908; 1910-1913 
J. H. Dennis 1913-1914 
C. P. Burgoon 1914-1915 
W. B. Magnan 1915-1916 


F. M. Bacon LOS = 97, 
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Denver 
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Hugh D. Wilson 1918-1919 
George D. Barr 1920 
Hugh D. Wilson 1920-1921 
John S. Foster 1921-1922 
Served from Paonia 1922-1928 
L. D. Stueland 1928-1930 
John S. Foster 1930-1957 
Richard W. Foster 1957- 
All Saints’ 1876-1880 
Served from Cathedral 1881 
Wm. C. Battiscombe 1881 
John Gray 1882-1883 
George H. Mueller 1884 
Charles J. Adams 1884 
M. F. Sorenson 1885-1888 
Antoine G. Singsen 1888; 1889-1891 
Cornerstone, 32nd & Wyandot June 3, 1890 
Franklin S. Spalding 1891-1892 
John M. Rich 1892-1893 
Frederick W. Oakes 1893-1896 
Gar Cook 1894 
Herbert Chessal Boissier (A) 1895-1896 
Frederick F. Kramer, Ph.D. 1896-1912 
Floyd Van Keuren WIIP251915 
Thomas G. C. McCalla 1915-1919 
Clarence J. Tinker 1919-1928 
Wallace Bristor 1927 
W. McMurdo Brown 1928 
BieEs Covell 1929 
Milton J. Swift 1929-1932 
Charles F. Brooks 1932-1948 
Carl Roy Ericson, D.D. 1949-1957 
Donald R. Behm 1957- 
Arnold F. Moulton (A) 1959-1960 
Dedication Aug. 6, 1961 


Chapel of Our Merciful Saviour 
Charles E. Bartholomew (A) 1961-1962 


All Souls (Deaf Mutes), Chapel of the Holy 
Comforter of Saint Mark’s Parish 
Homer E. Grace 1924- 
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Ascension Memorial 
Services 

Caleb I. Mills 

Henry S. Foster 
Edwin J. Skinner (A) 
Leonard C. Wolcott (A) 
H. Shay (A) 

James L. McLane 
Frederick H. Avery 
Edwin B. Thayer 
Charles D. Pitkin (A) 
Norman W. Riebe (A) 
Laurence Spencer 

Jerry B. McKenzie (A) 


Calvary 
Served from Ascension 
Served from Emmanuel 


Christ Church (see Saint Barnabas’) 
C. L. Mallory (Wolfe Hall) cornerstone 


Wm. S. Bishop 
Amos Bannister 
Peter Baldy Lightner 


Christ Church 


Services 


First appears as Saint John’s Mission 


Christ Chapel 
Christ Church 
Gerrit Barnes 
Earnest D. Richards (A) 


Emmanuel 

Duncan Convers 
Cornerstone 

Charles Dwight Mack 
Olin E. Ostenson 

F. W. Dennis 

C. H. DeGarmo 


C. E. Dandridge (Wolfe Hall) 


David Douglass Wallace 
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1904 
1905-1912 
1913-1940 
1919-1935 
1928-1932 
1936 
1940-1945 
1945-1949 
1950-1960 
1953-1957 
1958 
£96 tae 
1962- 


1907-1909 
1910-1917 


1890 


1891-1892 
1891-1892 
1892-1893 
1894-1895 


1952 
1954. 
1955 
1956 
1952- 
1959- 


1875-1876 
1876 
1878-1879 
1880 
1882 
1884 
1884-1885 
1886-1891 
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Henry Loder Cawthorne 
Thompson L. Smith 
Cornerstone 

Chester Mansfield Smith 
Daniel Earnest Johnson (A) 
Thomas A. Schofield 
Charles W. Douglas 
Lawrence McKendree Idleman 
Douglas I. Hobbs 

Edward L. Eustis 

Geo. W. Palmer, M.D. 

H. H. Clement 

Sa  SeGray 

ESE Tull <(A5 

Neil E. Stanley 

Francis W. Sherman 
Thomas J. Haldeman 
Served from Saint Peter’s 
Served from Saint Stephen’s 
William L. Blaker 

G. A. C. Lehman 

Disbanded 


Epiphany 

Joseph Wallace Gunn 
Charles Hall Cook 
Percival S. Smithe 
Charles T. Lewis 
George H. Halloran 
Bryant G. Harman 
Wo. Ge Gady 

Served from Saint Peter’s 
Edgar Jones 

Henry J. Johnson 
Joseph A. Stansfield 
J. W. Heal 

Thomas J. Haldeman 
Arthur H. Austin 
Leonard C. Wolcott 
Robert A. Russell 
Mark A. Caffrey (A) 


1887 
1891-1893 
1892 
1893-1895 
1894 
1896-1899 
1896-1897 
1900-1902 
1902-1904 
1904-1906 
1907-1911 
he 
1912-1917 
1915 
ust? 
1919-1920 
1920-1924 
1924-1926 
1926 
1926-1927 
1927-1940 
1940 


1895-1898 
1899-1901 
1902-1903 
1904-1906 
1905-1906 
1906-1908 
1907 
1908-1909 
1910-1911 
1911-1913 
1915 
1918-1920 
1919-1923 
1921-1926 
1926-1928 
1929- 
1951- 
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Mission of the Holy Comforter (1154, 847 


Broadway) 


Mission of the Holy Comforter 


Served from All Saints’ 


Holy Cross Chapel, Saint Anne’s Home 
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1880-1881 
1881-1885 
1896-1905 


1939- 


Chapel of Our Merciful Saviour, Oakes Home 


Frederick Warren Oakes 


Roman Liberato Harding (A) 


Disbanded 


Re-established as Chapel of All Saints’ Parish 


Holy Redeemer 

Daniel Ernest Johnson 
Cornerstone 

Thomas A. Schofield 
James J. H. Reedy 
Alexander C. V. Cartier 
Served from the Cathedral 
Ernest B. Streator 

Thomas George Brown 
Henry B. Brown 

Harry E. Rahming, Th.D. 


Saint Andrew’s (10th and Lawrence) 


Served from Cathedral 


1896-1934 
1917-1918 
1941 
1961 


1894-1897 
1895 

1899-1900 
1901 

1901-1904 
1905-1907 
1907-1908 
1909-1914 
1915-1920 
1921 age: 
1898 

1898-1902 


Saint Andrew’s (2025 Glenarm) (See Trinity 
Memorial, name changed to Saint Andrew’s 


1919) 

Henry Steele 

Thomas J. Haldeman 
Neil Stanley 

John Wm. Hudston (A) 
W. L. Hogg (A) 

Ralph J. Rohr (A) 
Emmett G. Jones (A) 
Charles D. Evans 

Albert E. Stephens, Jr. (A) 
Gordon L. Graser 

James N. Harkins (A) 
Je Are ane opik 

Roy B. Flinchbaugh (A) 


1918-1919 
1918-1919 
1919-1920 
1920-1942 
1924-1937 
1926-1932 
1927-1929 
1935 
1942-1948 
1947 
1949-1954 
1954-1955 
1954- 
1955-1956 
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Saint Barnabas 
Charles Hughes Marshall 
emeritus 
Charles Henry Brady 
Alexander M. Lukens 
Ri GesernamCA) 
Donald M. Van Splinter (A) 
George W. Graydon (A) 


Saint David’s 
(Berkeley) 

Saint James’ 

H. M. Jones 

Disbanded 

Served from All Saints 
Clarence J. Tinker 
Served from All Saints 
Served from Saint Peter’s 
Served from All Saints 
Merged with All Saints 


Saint John’s Church in the Wilderness 

(Saint Francis’ Chapel; Saint Martin’s 
Chapel) 

John H. Kehler 

Isaac Hagar 

Horace Baldwin Hitchings 

James Maxwell Randall 

Samuel Johnson French (A) 

Charles R. DeGarmo (A) 

Walter Howard Moore 

P. Voorhees Finch (Pro-Cathedral) 

Henry Martyn Hart, D.D., LI.D., Dean 

Second cornerstone; became Cathedral 
Church of the Diocese Sept. 21, 

Fic Hi: HaynesT( A) 

Charles H. Marshall (A) 

J. B. Alexander 

M. F. Sorenson (A) 

Charles E. Dandridge (A) 

David Douglas Wallace (A) 

Ti Forrester™ (4) 


1894-1920 
1920-1934 
1920-1946 
1946- 

1957-1958 
1958-1960 
1960- 


1906 


1894-1896 


1903-1918 
1919-1924 
1924 
1926-1939 
1939-1945 
1945 


1860-1862 
1862 
1862-1868 
1868-1873 
1870 
1871 
1873-1874 
1874-1879 
1879-1920 


1880 

1880-1881 
1880-1894 
1880 

1881-1887 
1884-1885 
1885-1886 
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James C. Kemm (A) 

Pelham Williams (A) 

Dan Lewis (A) 

Frank Evans Badger (A) 
Francis Byrne (A) 

Charles Winfred Douglas, Canon 
Charles J. H. Mockridge (A) 
Ernest F. Smith (A) 

Arnold Bode (A) 

Edward Lyman Eustis (A) 
George H. Holoran (A) 
George Gallup (A) 

John Wm. Jones 

F. F. Beckerman (A) 
Sherman Coolidge, Canon 
Duncan H. Browne, Dean 
Benjamin D. Dagwell, D.D., Dean 
Je Watsons Di 2uGanon 
Harry Watts, Canon 

Jerome L. Fritsche (A) 

F. W. Oakes, Canon 

C. Winfred Douglas, Canon 
Paul Roberts, D.D., Dean 

R. C. Rodgers (A) 

Ges: barnes.) 

Ainsley M. Carlton, Ph.D., (A) 
Pe) abliscony (Ay) 

Vernon Myers (A) 

Ti” A. Magees@as) 

GP ly Franklin #4) 

Wm. S. Wear D DA Dean 
Bruce W. Ravenel (A) 
Russell Nakata (A) 

Herbert Barrall, Dean (1963) 
Philip Gresham (A) 


Saint Luke’s, Montclair 
Cornerstone 

W. C. Bradshaw 

Franklin Spencer Spalding 
Frederick Kendall Howard 
H. K. Coleman 


June 11, 


pal 


1890 

1891 
1891-1893 
1893-1894 
1895-1904 
1895-1896 
1897 

1898 

1900 
1901-1904 
1905-1906 
1913 
1914-1916 
1919-1922 
1919-1932 
1921-1924 
1924-1936 
1242128 
1925-1959 
1928-1931 
1934 
1934-1944 
1936-1956 
1940 
1946-1954 
1947-1949 
1950-1951 
1952-1957 
1955-1958 
1957 
1957-1962 
1958-1960 
1958- 
1959- 
1962- 


1890 
1890-1891 
1892-1896 
1896 
1898 
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Frederic W. White 
George Rogers 

Dan Lewis 

Clayton A. Chrisman 
Paul T. Prentiss (A) 
John Grainger 
Robert B. H. Bell 
Thomas A. Schofield 
C. W. Sprouse 

A. G. Harrison 
Robert Y. Davis 
Walter C. Middleton 
James W. F. Carman 
James B. Roe 
Newton L. Carroll 

R. Dudley Bruce 
James W. Brock (A) 
Stephens T. Gulbrandsen (A) 


Saint Luke’s Hospital Chapel 
Paul T. Prentiss 

Chaplains from Cathedral 
Harry Watts 

Bishop Coadjutor 

Robert L. Evans 


Saint Mark’s 


(See also Mission of the Holy Comforter) 


First cornerstone 
Charles H. Marshall 
Charles J. Adams 
John F. Spalding, D.D. 
Alfred W. Arundel 

E. P. Newton (A) 
Second cornerstone 


Cyrus Townsend Brady (A) 


John Henry Houghton, S.T.D., LI.D. 


D. H. M. Jones tA) 
Percival Holl Hickman (A) 
Clarence Edward Webb (A) 
John H. Molyneux (A) 
Caleb I. Mills (A) 


1898-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-1904 
1906-1912 
1910 

19T221 945 
1914-1916 
1917 

1918-1919 
1919-1926 
1926-1927 
1927-1930 
1930-1934 
1934-1942 
1942-1944 
1944- 

1956-1962 
1962- 


1909-1912 
1913-1927 
1928-1955 
1932 
1955- 


1885 
1885 
1884-1886 
1886 
1886-1891 
1886 
1889 
1891-1892 
1892-1917 
1894 
1895-1897 
1897 
1901-1903 
1903-1906 


ee 
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C. T. Lewis (A) 

John A. Symington (A) 
Henry S. Foster (A) 
Edward C. M. Tower (A) 
Fred Ingley 

Charles H. Brady (A) 
Herbert Wm. Prince 
Elmer N. Schmuck 
Walter H. Stowe 

Earle H. Maddux 

T. J. Haldeman 

Emmett G. Jones (A) 
Walter Williams 

H. Evans Moreland 
John C. Pedersen (A) 
Harvey L. Woolverton 


Saint Mary the Virgin 
Served from Saint Peter’s 


Saint Mary’s 

G. A. C. Lehman 
James O. Mote 
Robert F. Stub (A) 
W. P. Austin (A) 
John R. Kuenneth (A) 


Saint Matthew’s 
Served from Saint Luke’s 


Saint Michael and All Angels 
Harry Watts 

Jerome L. Fritsche 

Albert E. H. Martyr, D.D. 
Leon C. King 

Wm. L. Shattuck (A) 
Harvard L. Wilbur (A) 
Christopher W. F. Pratt (A) 
Lorin A. Paull, Jr. (A) 
James C. A. Cole (A) 


Saint Nicholas 
P. A. Brunner 


BB) 


1903 

1904-1907 
1907-1913 
1913 

1917-1921 
Ue BB) 

1921-1923 
1923-1925 
1925-1929 
1930-1931 
1930-1942 
1937-1941 
1943-1950 
1950-1956 
1955-1957 
1957- 


1907-1909 
1907-1909 


19551957, 
1951- 
1955-1958 
1959-1961 
1961- 


1907-1908 


1925-1928 
1928-1931 
1931-1951 
1951- 

1954-1957 
$957-1959 
1959-1960 
1960-1962 
1963- 


1908-1909 
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Saint Paul’s, Highlands 

George H. Mueller (services in area) 
M. F. Sorenson 

Cornerstone June 19, 
H. Digby Johnston 

A. L. Williams 

Wm. C. Bradshaw 

Parnell LeBas Cross 

Frank E. Badger 

Harry L. Fitch 

Dan Lewis 

Benjamin Fitz 

Percival M. Wood 

Albert L. Hazlett 

William P. Williams 

John O. Ferris 

C. M. Pullen 

Elron L. Tull 

Served from Emmanuel 

Merged with All Saints’ 


Saint Peter’s 

C. L. Mallory (Wolfe Hall) 
Cornerstone Nov. 29, 
William Samuel Bishop 
John Chas. Stephenson 
Frank Williams Henry 
Served from Saint Mark’s 
Joseph Wallace Gunn 

Joseph DeForest 

Frederick Carman 

G. H. Holoran (A) 

Carroll M. Burck 

Walton H. Doggett 

Joseph A. Stansfield 

Harry Watts 

Philip Nelson 

Wm. L. Blaker, U.S.A. 


William D. Pollock 
J. Scott Wilson 
David S. H. Minton 


1884 

1885 

1889 

1888-1890 
1891-1892 
1892-1894 
1894 

1894-1895 
1895-1896 
1897-1900 
1900-1902 
1902-1904 
1904-1906 
1906-1908 
1909-1912 
1912-1915 
1916-1917 
1918-1919 
1919 


1890 
1891 


- 1891-1892 


1892-1893 
1893-1894 
1894-1895 
1897-1898 
1899 
1901-1909 
1905-1909 
1909-1912 
1911-1914 
1914-1915 
1917-1922 
1922 
1925-1926 
1929-1943 
1946-1957 
1958-1962 
1962- 
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Saint Philip’s 
Served from Saint Mark’s 


Saint Philip and Saint James 


Vernon Myers 


Saint Stephen’s organized 
Bs Fit Potts 

H. Digby Johnston 

D. H. McA. Jones 

Evnize Parsons 
EveBaopteator 

A. B. Jennings 

Thomas A. Schofield 
Henry R. A. O’Malley 
George W. Palmer, M.D. 
Robert C. Topping 
William Baker 


Saint Thomas’ 

John W. Ohl 

Robert B. H. Bell 
Wm. McMurdo Brown 
G. W. Palmer @x) 
Harry S. Kennedy 
George W. Barnes 

Geo. H. Prendergast 
Robt. M. Redenbaugh 
Albert E. Stephens (A) 
Gerald E. Graham 
Wm. H. Ward (A) 
Walter E. Neary (A) 
Marion Hammond 


Trinity Memorial 

Walter Howard Moore 
Cornerstone 

Cc. N. Allen 

John Quick Archdeacon 
Henry Harrison Haynes 
Charles Hughes Marshall 
DainWeMornett 
Charles Ysla Grimes 


March 18, 


32) 


1897-1904 


1957- 


1885 
1885 
1888 
1894-1896 
1896 
1896 
1896-1901 
1900 
1902-1924 
1924-1925 
1926-1928 
1928-1930 


1910-1914 
1915-1928 
1929-1932 
1929 
1932-1937 
1937-1941 
1942-1945 
1945-1951 
1948 
1951-1962 
1954-1959 
1962- 
1963- 


1874-1875 
1874 

1875-1879 
1879-1880 
1878-1880 
1880-1895 
1896 

1897-1901 
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Dillon 


Divide 


Dolores 


Durango 


Fastonville 
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Arthur G. H. Bode 
Pelham Williams 
George H. Holoran 
Became Saint Andrew’s 


Served from Breckenridge 
Served from Durango 


Saint David’s 
Served from Manitou 


Rural Dean 


Saint Mark’s 

C. Montgomery Hoge 
F, W. Dennis 
Walter Marvine 

J. T. Protheroe 
Searle M. Wren 
James Foster 

Horatio Gates 
Cornerstone 

Hiram Bullis 

Charles Edwin Perkins 
Olin E. Ostenson 

W. M. Fleetwood 
Walton H. Doggett 
W. F. Higby 

Charles P. Burgoon 
Plas ates 

Charles E. Rice 
Albert P. Mack 
Samuel Evans 
William Elliott 
Samuel A. McPhetres 
R. Norris Twitchell 
Leon C. King 

Philip B. Hawley 
Became parish 


Saint Timothy’s 
Alonzo J. M. Hudson 
Served from Colorado Springs 


Oct. 14, 


May 2, 


1901-1904 
1904-1906 
1907-1918 
1919 


1908-1918 
eB he 


1905-1914 
1896— a. 


1880-1883 
1883-1884 
1885-1886 
1886 

1887 
1887-1889 
1890 

1891 
1891-1896 
1899-1901 
1902-1905 
1906-1908 
1908-1910 
1910-1912 
1912-1914 
1915-1916 
1917-1920 
1921-1924 
1926-1927 
1927-1928 
1930-1939 
1940-1942 
1943-1945 
1945- 
1951 


1883-1894 
1898-1908 


sant Nes anlneer 
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Eaton 


Edgewater 
El Moro 


Emma 


Empire 


Englewood 


Saint Aidan’s 
Served from Greeley 


Saint Jude’s 
Served from All Saints (D) 


Served from Las Animas 
Served from Trinidad 


Served from Aspen 
Served from Grand Junction 
Served from Glenwood Springs 


William Oscar Jarvis 

Emmanuel 

Frank W. Winslow (Georgetown) 
Saint Mark’s, consecrated 

Gabriel Johnston 

Wm. Page Case 

D. D. Van Antwerp (Idaho Springs) 
S. B. Eshoo 

Z. T. Savage 

Served from Idaho Springs 


AUS 23, 


Services in private homes and at 

3345 South Broadway after 
Chapel of Saint Gabriel the Archangel 
Richard F, Wilder 
Dedicated 
Holy Spirit Mission 


Sept. 23, 


Saint George’s 

Served from Saint Mark’s (D) 
Archdeacon 

Served from Epiphany (D) 
R. J. Murphy (Longmont) 
George H. Holoran 

Walter G. Whitehead 

Paul A. Phipps 

Emmett G. Jones 

Jay W. McCullough 

The Bishop 

Fred F. King 

Dedicated 

Ward E. Gongoll 


oF 


1920-1926 


1925-1927 


1886 
1889-1893 


1908-1910 
1912 
1913-1917 


1863 
1867 
1867-1868 
1868 
1877 
1880 
1886 
1902-1903 
1903 
1936 


1900 


1960- 
1962 
1910 


1914 
1916 
1918-1920 
1921-1922 
1922-1929 
1929-1930 
1933-1934 
1935-1938 
1938 
1939-1945 
1945-1953 
1952 
1953-1955 
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Erie 


Estes Park 


Evans 


Evergreen 
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Eldon A. Bayard 1956-1957 
Richard E. Lundberg 1957- 
Saint Andrew’s 

Served from Boulder 1886 
Served from Lafayette 1902-1904 
Services Early 20th C.; 1944 

Eric A. C. Smith (Summer Services) 1946-1955 
Saint Bartholomew’s Chapel 

Robert H. Warner 1956-1959 
Jon M. Stark 1959- 
Redeemer 

Served from Greeley 1874-1886 
Saint Mark’s, Bergen Park Octs-4, 1821 
Served from Nevadaville 1871-1874 
First Church and organization 1873 
Disbanded 1874 


The Sisterhood of Saint Mary 
Saint Raphael’s House for Mission Work 
Chapel of Our Lady of the Hill Country 
Chapel of Saint Mary and Saint Joseph 
Church of the Transfiguration 


Charles Winfred Douglas 1896-1902 
Percival Holl Hickman 1898-1902 
John Ulrich Graf 1903 

Archdeacon 1906-1909 
Thornton B. Rennell 1909-1924 
Clarence H. Beers 1923-1928 
Wilbur S. Leete (A) 1924-1926 
G. A. C. Lehman 1926-1927 
Willis D. Nutting 1926-1930 
Earle H. Maddux (A) 1928-1930 
John W. B. Higgins (A) 1930 

William Baker 1930-1934 
Charles Winfred Douglas 1934-1935 
E. J. Andersen 1935-1937 
W. Malcolm Hotchkiss 1937-1939 
Charles Winfred Douglas 1940 

M. Lewis Marsh, Jr. 1941- 
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Fairplay 


Florence 


Florissant 


Fort Collins 


Saint John Baptist 
(See also Saint Alban’s, Como) 


Harry Arthur Handel (Silver Cliff) 


Emil U. Brun 
Eric A. C. Smith 


Served from Canon City 
Saint John Baptist 
Served from Buena Vista 
Dewi H. M. Jones 

Saint Alban’s 

Joseph Wallace Gunn 
William Henry Haupt 

J. Montgomery McBride 
Edwin James Skinner 
Served from Canon City 
William Rice 

Bishop Coadjutor 

Served from West Cliffe 
Served from Holy Trinity, Pueblo 
General Missionaries 
Served from Canon City 
Building sold 


Served from Manitou 
Served from Cripple Creek 


Saint Luke’s 

Zachary T. Savage 
Francis Byrne 

H. H. Haynes 
George Gibbs 

Wm. J. Spencer, D.D. 
Dana C. Pattee 

John T. Protheroe 
Thomas Bakes 
David H. Clarkson 
John Thomas Crowe 
F. H. Touret 

GeH. Shute 

Zoails, Vincent 
Alexander M. Lukens 
E. B. Thayer 
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1894 
1896 
1904-1906 
1946-1956 


1892-1896 
1896 
1827, 
1897-1898 
1898 
1898-1902 
1903-1904 
1904-1914 
1913-1915 
1916-1930 
1926 
1951 
1933 
1934-1938 
1939-1942 
1942 
1957, 


1890 
1893-1910 


1874-1875 
1875-1882 
1882-1883 
1883-1884 
1884-1886 
1887-1889 
1889-1890 
1890-1896 
1896-1898 
1898-1908 
1908-1909 
1911-1929 
1929-1940 
1940-1945 
1945-1950 
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Fort Crawford 
Fort Lewis 


Fort Logan 


Fort Lupton 


Fort Lyon 


Fort Morgan 
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Ee A. Groves. ir. 
Edward F. Ostertag 
Robert M. Darrow (A) 
Saint Paul’s Chapel 
Malcolm Boyd 

Cyril F. Coverley 


Post Chaplain 
Post Chaplain 


John S: Seibold, U.S.A. 
Henry Swift, U.S.A. 
Served from Littleton 


Good Shepherd Mission 
Saint Andrew’s 
Church consecrated 
Served from Greeley 
Edwin J. Skinner 
Charles H. Brady 
Heber C. Benjamin 
Served from Greeley 
Harold B. Whitehead 
W. Malcolm Hotchkiss 
Served from Ascension (D) 
The Bishop 

Served from Greeley 
Harold A. Magee 
Robert H. Warner 
Brig As o0mth 


H. Forrester 
A. Watkins 


Services 

Saint Paul’s 

John T. Protheroe (Greeley) 
Services, Archdeacon Bywater 
Charles MacLean (non-resident) 
Church built 

Walter H. DeMoulin 

Henry Harmon Clement 

Roscoe A. Clayborne (non-resident) 


1950-1960 
1960-0 aoe 
1962-02 


1959-1961 
1961-ae 
1887-1888 
1887-1888 


1893 
1896-1900 
1901-1917 


1886-1894 


Nov. 29, 1907 


1907-1911 
1911-1913 
1913-1919 
1919-1921 
1922-1924 
1928-1930 
1936-1937 
1939-1949 
1945-1946 
1947 
195331956 
1956-1957 
1957- 


1887 
1889 


1887-1888 


1889 


May, 1903 


1904 
1905 
1906-1907 
1908-1910 


renee Sa 
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Fowler 
Frisco 


Fruita 
Galatea 


Garo 


Georgetown 


Frank G. Rickard 
Jasper W. Hard 
Charles A. Burritt 


Edward C. Johnson, (Greeley) 


Harold T. Shay 
Nelson L. Chowenhill 
Russell E. Potter 
Carl R. Ericson 
Leonidas W. Smith 
Leon E. Morris 

Paul E. Healey 
Marshall V. Minister 


Renamed Saint Charles the Martyr 


Dedicated 
Lorin Paull 


Services 
Served from Rocky Ford 


Served from Breckenridge 
Served from Leadville 


Served from Grand Junction 
Served from Sugar City 


Served from Fairplay 
Archdeacon 


Grace 

Services 

Organized 

Frank W. Winslow 
Gustavus Mayer 
Cortlandt Whitehead 
Samuel Johnson French 
Walter H. Moore 

A. Zimmerman 
Consecrated 

Samuel Moran 

Slater Clay Blackiston 
E. L. Greene 

Thomas Bell 

Gabriel Johnston 


Apt. 6: 


May 9, 
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1911-1912 
1913-1914 
1914-1920 
1921-1929 
1929-1930 
1931-1933 
1934-1935 
1935-1940 
1940-1942 
1945-1947 
1947-1949 
1950-1962 
1950 

137, 
1963- 


1898 
1903 


1908 
1962 


1906-1916 
1917, 


1904 
1907-1916 


1867 
1868 
1867 
1870 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872-1873 
1874 
1875-1876 
1875-1876 
1877 
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Gilman 


Glenwood Springs 
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Charles Hughes Marshall 

William Page Case 

Octavius Parker 

L. C. Rogers 

D. D. Van Antwerp 

I. Hood 

George Edward Edgar 

George H. Rice 

Arthur Wilson Higby 

J. C. Stephenson 

Served from Golden 

Alfred George 

Samuel B. Eshoo 

Z. T. Savage 

Lawrence Idleman 

Frederick N. Tummon 

Henry Harmon Clement 

Clarence S. Mullikin 

Sherwood Fison 

Served from Golden 

Served from Central City 

Erte: A. ‘C. Smith 

Served from Idaho Springs 

Robert A. Russell (Epiphany, Denver) 
W. Malcolm Hotchkiss 

Charles D. Pitkin (Clear Creek Mission) 
Robert C. Serna (Clear Creek Mission) 
John R. Kuenneth (Clear Creek Mission) 
James A. Mills (Clear Creek Mission) 


Served from Glenwood Springs 
Served from Leadville 


Saint Barnabas’ 
Services 

Jews Oh! 

J. M. C. Fulton 
Alexander Allen 

F. S. DeMattos 
William Samuel Bishop 
C. W. Hodder 

Edward Lambe Parsons 


1878-1880 
1881 
1881-1882 
1883-1884 
1885-1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1894-1901 
1902 
1902-1903 
1903 
1903 
1904-1905 
1906-1908 
1910 
1911-1913 
1912 
1914-1920 
1920-1922 


1924-1927 


1927-1937 
1937-1939 
1949-1953 
1956-1957 
1957-1961 
1961- 


1908-1913 
1960- 


1885 
1886 
1888 
1889 
1891 
1892-1894 
1894 
1896 


ec peege SS 
ee 
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Gold Dirt 
Golden 


Hiram Bullis 
Charles W. DuBois 
George E. Wharton 
W. Hz. Doggett 
Jasper W. Hard 

J. E. Forsyth 


L. D. Stueland 

Served from Grand Junction 
Edwin J. Andersen 

William O. Richards 


William Oscar Jarvis 


Calvary 

Services 
Cornerstone 
William J. Lynd 
Consecrated 

H. H. Vandeusen 
Richard Harding 
Luther H. Strycker 
Henry Lewis 
Thomas L. Bellam 
Henry L. Meyrick 
W. M. Steel 
George C. Rafter 
John Gray 

Walter Marvine 

Te Le bellam 

Lhe (de bigeye 
WG a@oote 
Vincent Owen Penley 
W. H. Eastham 
John A. Howell 
Elliott W. Boone 
Charles M. Pullen 
Edgar Jones, Ph.D. 
Allan G. Wilson 
Don Frank Fenn 
G. A. C. Lehman 
Wilbur S. Leete 


Sept. 26, 


Sept.. 2355 
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1896-1904 
1908 
1908-1910 
1910-1911 
1912 
1914-1918 
1922-1929 
1930-1931 
1931-1955 
1933-1935 
1935- 


1863 


1866 
1867 
1867-1871 
1868 
1871-1873 
1873-1874 
1874-1875 
1875 
1875-1880 
1876 
1880-1881 
1881-1882 
1883 
1884-1885 
1886-1888 
1889-1890 
1891 
1894-1902 
1902 
1903-1904 
1905-1906 
1906-1911 
1912-1913 
1914 
1914-1917 
1917-1926 
1926-1928 
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Gold Hill 
Gothic 


Granby 


Grand Junction 


Grand Lake 
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E. Jerome Pipes 
Robert I. Parke 
George H. Prendergast 
Leonidas W. Smith 
David R. Mosher 
Bruce P. Moncrieff 


T. V. Wilson (Boulder) 
Served from Gunnison 


Chape! of Saint John the Baptist 


Services 


Anson D. Cole 


Dedicated 


Saint Matthew’s 
Olin E. Ostenson 
Cornerstone 
Thomas Bakes 
Richard Mercer 
Chas. Wm. G. Lyon 
John Wallis Ohl 
Franklin C. Smith 


J. W. Heal 


P. A. Easley 

B. C. DeCamp (A) 
Joseph N. Barnett 

R. Percy Eubanks 
William McMurdo Brown 
Albert Martyr 


Ecol kipes 


Robert I. Parke 
Harold T. Shay 

Eric Au Gesmith 
Leon C. King 

Paul J. Habliston 
David I. Horning (A) 


Mount Calvary 

Services (Dean Hart, Cathedral) 
Served from Steamboat Springs 
Eric A. C. Smith 


Oct is: 


Nov. 20, 


1928-1933 
1933-1940 
1940-1942 
1942-1952 
1952-1958 
1959- 


1886 
1880 


1958 
1960-1963 
1962 


1890-1893 
1891 

1896-1897 
1898 

1900-1908 
1908-1910 
ep aS ae) 


1913-1916 


1918 

1918 

1919-1921 
1921-1922 
1922-1928 
1928-1931 
1931 

1932-1933 
1933-1935 
1935-1945 
1945-1951 
1951-1963 
1956-1959 


1896 

1901-1920 
1913-1923 
1949-1953 


ee 
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Grand Valley 


Granite 


Greeley 


Served from Palisade 
Served from Glenwood Springs 


Served from Buena Vista 
Saint John’s Seminary 
Saint Chad’s Chapel 
Trinity 


Edward L. Greene 
Joseph C. Pratt 

Daniel N. Allen 
Cornerstone 

Frank Smith 

Thomas H. T. Bray 
John Gray 

Joseph R. Gray 

W. B. Bolmer 

Benjamin Hartley 

John T. Protheroe 
William G. Coote, Deacon 
Frank W. Henry 

Frank E. Badger 

P. H. Hickman 

James P. Lytton 

Frank Williams Henry 
H. R. O'Malley 
Frederick North Tummon 
W. Parry-Thomas 

J. A. Trimmer 

Benjamin W. Bonell 
Harry Watts 

Samuel E. West 

Otis L. Mason 

Victor McKay Walne 
Peters Spear 

Charles V. Young 
Richmond N. Hutchins (A) 
James W. Brock (A) 
Fred Fy King: (A) 
Clarence M. Langdon (A) 
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1908-1913 
19131922 


1897-1916 
1920-1934 


1871 
1874 
1874-1877 
1874 
1878 
1878-1879 
1880 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1884-1890 
1890 
1890-1891 
1892-1893 
1893 
1894 
1894-1900 
1900-1902 
1902-1904 
1904-1906 
1906-1907 
1909-1922 
Ze LOZ 
1925-1930 
1930-1934 
1934-1939 
1939-1940 
1942- 
1953-1955 
1955-1956 
1959- 
1962 
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Greenland 
Green Mountain Falls 


Gulnare 


Gunnison 


Hamilton 


Hanover 


(Chico Basin) 
Hayden 


Henry 
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Wm. J. Lynd (and Monument City) 
Served from Manitou 


Saint John’s Mission 
Served from Trinidad 


General Missionary 


Holy Trinity, organized 
Atonement 

Robert W. Jones 

A. B. Drummond 
Cornerstone 

Good Samaritan 
Thomas Duck 

H. Forrester 

J. W. Ohl 

Figb barshalt 

E. R. Sweetland 
Served from Montrose 
Henry L. Anderson 
F, M. Bacon 

James E. Forsyth 
Served from Ouray 
W. B. Magnan 
Served from Ouray 
Served from Montrose 
Bernard F. Geiser 
Victor McKay Walne 
John E. Bowers 
George E. Gooderham, Th.D. 
Glion T. Benson 
James E. Leach 
Nelson M. Gage 

Jack A. Bates 

Robert James Babb 


Unorganized Mission 


Christ 
Served from Sugar City 


Served from Steamboat Springs 


Served from Alamosa 


1874 
1888-1894 


1925-1927 
1939-1940 


1880 
1880 

1880 
1881-1882 
1881 

1882 
1882-1884 
1886 

1889 
1894 

1895 
1901-1904 
1905 
1906-1909 
1909-1914 
1915-1916 
1917 
1918-1920 
1921 
1922-1931 
1931-1935 
1935-1939 
1939-1942 
1942-1945 
1946-1955 
1956-1958 
1959-1962 
1962- 


1911 


1915-1916 
1918-1913 


1911-1919 
1885 


peer 
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Holly 


Holyoke 


Hotchkiss 
Hot Sulphur Springs 


Hudson 


Hugo 


Idaho Springs 


Services 
William Henry Haupt 


Saint Bartholomew’s 
Eric A. C. Smith 
Served from Sterling 


Saint George’s, organized 
Served from Delta, Archdeacon 


Harry Mead Laws 
Served from Steamboat Springs 


Charles H. Brady 


Saint Augustine’s 

Saint Michael’s 

Served from Florence 
Joseph E. Ellis 

Henry D. Steele (Denver) 
Served from Saint Mark’s (D) 
General Missionaries 

Rural Dean 

Fred F. King (Manitou) 
Paul M. Snider 

Served from Byers, Limon 


Calvary 

William Oscar Jarvis 
Consecrated 

Arthur Lakes (Jarvis Hall) 

R. W. Jones 

John T. Protheroe (Nevadaville) 
L. C. Rogers (Georgetown) 

D. D. Van Antwerp 

Thomas Hood 

George Edward Edgar 

John Charles Stephenson 

Vincent Owen Penley (Georgetown) 
Thomas Bakes 

A. N. George 

F, N. Tummon (Georgetown) 
Herbert H. Vale 

Served from Golden 


June 15, 
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1898 
1901 


1947-1952 
1952-1956 


1906 
1906-1908 


1915 
£919 


1913-1919 


1905-1910 
1911 

1915 

1916-1919 
1920-1922 
1930-1937 
1938-1945 
1945-1953 
1953-1954 
1955-1957 
125 7-4 >. 


1863 
1869 
1877-1880 
1880-1881 
1881-1882 
1884 
1885-1887 
1888-1890 
1890 
1891-1893 
1894-1900 
1900 
1901-1903 
1904-1905 
1905-1906 
1907-1910 
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Ignacio 


Johnstown 


Julesburg 


Junction City 


Kokomo 


Kremmling 


Lafayette 
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Served from Georgetown 
Served from Central City 
Edwin J. Skinner (Denver) 
Served from Central City 
Served from Saint Luke’s Denver 
Served from Georgetown 
Bric. 4... Smith 

Frank W. Street 

Robert A. Russell (Denver) 
William Baker (Denver) 
Served from Golden 

W. Malcolm Hotchkiss 
The Bishop— 


Charles D. Pitkin (Clear Creek Mission) 
Robert C. Serna (Clear Creek Mission) 
John R. Kuenneth (Clear Creek Mission) 
James A. Mills (Clear Creek Mission) 


Saint John’s 
Rural Dean 


Served from Durango 


Saint John’s 


Served from Loveland 


Mission organized 


Served from Breckenridge 


Trinity Church Mission 


H. M. Laws 


Served from Steamboat Springs 


Consecrated 
Disbanded 
Rural Dean 


Justin van Lopik 
George Hewes (Steamboat Springs) 
Anson D. Cole 


Dedicated 


Saint James’ 


Served from Boulder 
Served from Denver 


Feb. 24, 


Nov. 4, 


1910-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 
1917. 

1918 
1919-1920 
1920-1922 
1922 
1927-1932 
1929-1931 
1932-1936 
1937-1939 
1940-1948 
1949-1953 
1954-1957 
1957-1961 
1961- 


1914 
1915-1919 
1916-1920 


1905-1908 
1905-1908 


1904 
1914 
1908-1920 


1911-1913 
a9 1121917. 
Tao 
E217, 
1947-1950 
1950-1953 
1955-1958 
1960-1963 
1962 


1893-1895 
1902 


Ap pendix II 


Archdeacon 
Lajane Served from Montrose 
LaJara All Saints’ 


Melvin Honeyman 

Served from Alamosa 

Cornerstone May 19, 
Served from Alamosa 


LaJunta Saint Andrews, founded 
Henry Forrester (Las Animas) 
Amos Watkins (Las Animas) 
Erastus De Wolf 
J. C.. Winter 
Frank Wm. Henry 
Reginald S. Radcliffe (Pueblo) 
Henry B. Smith 
William Henry Haupt 
Frederic Welham 
Eustace A. Vezey 
Emil U. Brun 
Richard Whitehouse 
Robert H. Barnes 
Wm. Osmond Cone 
Henry J. Johnson 
Benjamin Bean 
Joseph H. Darling 
Dwight H. Dow 
Served from Sugar City 
DeForest B. Bolles 
George Wm. Preston 
Joseph A. Stansfield 
Frank Nikel 
L. I. DeForest 
Horace N. Cooper 
Wm. D. Pollock (Raton, New Mexico) 
Paul A. Phipps 
Jay W. McCullough 
George G. Hoisholt 
Glion T. Benson 
John Wm. Zulch 
Paul N. Snider 
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1905-1916 
1908-1911 


1885 
1885-1901 
1889 
1916-1927 


1886 
1886-1889 
1889-1891 
1891-1895 
1894 
1895-1896 
1896-1899 
1896 
1899-1902 
1902 
1903-1904 
1904 
1905-1906 
1906-1907 
1908 
1910-1911 
1911-1913 
1914-1915 
1915-1917 
1917-1918 
1918-1922 
1923 
1924-1925 
1926-1929 
1929-1931 
1931-1935 
1335 
1935-1938 
1938-1943 
1943-1945 
1945-1953 
19539-1957 
1957- 
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Lake City 


Lakewood 


Lamar 


La Porte 


La Salle 


Las Animas 
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Saint James’ 
Services 


1876-1880 


A. D. Drummond (with Capital and Burrough’s 


Park) 
Served from Gunnison, Ouray 
Robert Thomas Wilson 
Served from Gunnison 
Archdeacon 
Served from Ouray 
Served from Gunnison 
Served from Montrose 
Served from Gunnison 


Saint Paul’s 

Cathedral Clergy 

Ainsley Carlton 

Charles A. Myers 
Norman Middleton 
Philip A. Nevels (A) 
Cyril F. Coverley (A) 
Edgar A. Thompson (A) 


Saint Paul’s 

Henry Forrester 

Served from La Junta 
Served from Las Animas 
Archdeacon 

Served from Sugar City 
Served from La Junta 
Rural Dean 

Edwin L. Hoover, resident from 1950 
James M. Barnette 

Jack A. Bates 

Warren C. Caffrey 


Served from Fort Collins 
Served from Greeley 


Messiah Church organized 

Chap. James A. M. LaTourette, Ft. Lyon 
Henry Jones 

W. H. Potts 


1880-1882 
1893-1900 
1901 
1901-1911 
1912-1914 
1915-1917 
1918-1921 
1922-1924 
1925-1956 
1962- 


1947 
1948-1949 
1950-1952 
1952- 
1958-1959 
1960-1961 
1961- 


1886 


1894-1906 
1907-1908 
1909-1916 
Iie 
1918-1942 
1945-1949 
1949-1952 
1952-1958 
1958-1959 
1959- 


1880-1888 
1912-1916 


1883 
1874-1875 
1883-1884 
1884 
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Lawson 


Leadville 


Walter Marvine 

T. L. Smith (Trinidad) 
Henry Forrester 

Amos Watkins 

Erastus DeWolf (Las Animas) 
Reginald S. Radcliffe (Pueblo) 
Frank Henry 

Henry B. Smith (A) 

Wm. Henry Haupt 

Served from La Junta 

T. A. Schofield 

Lawrence L. A. Pitcaithley 
Zachary T. Savage 

George W. Dunlop 

Served from La Junta 

Served from Sugar City 
Served from La Junta 


Wm. D. Pollock (Raton, New Mexico) 


Rural Dean, Eric A. C. Smith 
Served from Lamar 


George Edward Edgar 
Served from Idaho Springs 


Holy Trinity, served from Epiphany (D) 


Saint George’s 

Arthur Lake (Golden) 
Cornerstone 

T. J. MacKay 
Charles T. Stout 


John Gray 
Dedicated 


Charles J. Adams 
Thomas B. Kemp 
Augustine Prentiss 
Joseph Allen Antrim 
C. W. Coote 

C. M. Allen 

C. L. Mallory 
Edward J. Harper 


C. W. Hodder 


Sept.alp: 


Juneris; 


Di7ek 


1884-1885 
1885 
1885-1889 
1889-1890 
1891-1894 
1895-1899 
1895-1896 
1896 
1899-1902 
1904-1906 
1905 
1907-1908 
1909-1910 
1910-1911 
1914-1917 
1917-1918 
1918-1945 
1935 
1945-1949 
1949- 


1889-1890 
1904-1906 
122 


1878 
1880 
1880-1882 
1883 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1885-1886 
1887 
1888-1889 
1889 
1889 
1889-1890 
1890-1891 
1891-1892 
1891 


I72 


Lily Park 


Limon 


Littleton 
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Frederick James Keech 
Percival Holl Hickman 
David Law Fleming 

John Gray 

Thomas B. Kemp 

David Law Fleming 

John E. Carpenter 

G. A. Symington 

John Graf 

George M. Davidson 

Frank G. Rickard (Ontario) 
Served from Buena Vista 
Eleazer Wm. Sibbald 

Served from Grand Junction 
Robert A. Russell 

Served from Buena Vista 
Benjamin E. Diggs 

Bishop Coadjutor 

Served from Grand Junction 
General Missionaries 


The Bishop 


W. O. Richards (Glenwood Springs) 


EricvAYG. Smith (Salida) 
William C. Frey 
M. D. Herrick 


Lawrence R. Kern 
Unorganized Mission 


Holy Spirit 


Served from Saint Mark’s (D) 


Chapel of the Resurrection 


Paul Snider (Missionary of Eastern Colo.) 


John R. Smith 
Philip A. Nevels 


Services 

Saint Paul’s 
Cornerstone Advent II 
Consecrated 

Charles H. De Garmo 


M. F. Sorenson (and “Swedes’ Mission”) 


C. H. Jessup 


1892-1894 
1894 
1894-1898 
1898 
1898-1899 
1899-1903 
1899 

1904 

1905 
1905-1908 
1910 
1911-1916 
1914-1919 
1917 

1918 
1919-1924 
1920-1921 
1922-1935 
1930-1931 
1937, 
1940-1943 
1945-1954 
1947-1955 
1955-1958 
1958-1960 
1960- 


1911 


1948 
He Pe, 
1955 
1955-1957 
1957-1959 
1959- 


1863 


1870 
1872 
1874-1876 
1876-1885 
1886 


IRIN 


errata 
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Francis Byrne 1886-1891 
John Harrington 1891 
Herbert M. Clarke, Ph.D. 1892-1893 
John Evans 1893-1896 
James P. Lytton 1896 
Charles H. Cook (Sedalia) 1897-1898 
B. W. Bonell 1898 
Henry Brownlee Smith 1899-1902 
Richard B. DeBary 1901-1902 
Thomas Davies (Nova Scotia) 
Served from Epiphany (D) 1903-1905 
James MacLaughlin 1906-1916 
Served from Epiphany (D) 1918-1919 
Served from Englewood 1921-1924 
Saint Timothy’s 
Fred F. King (Englewood) Easter, 1950 
Ward E. Gongoll 1952-1955 
Eldon A. Bayard 1956- 
Dedicated Sept., 1960 
Livermore Saint Saviour 
Served from Ft. Collins 1880-1916 
Longmont Saint Stephen’s 
First services 1868 
Zachary Taylor Savage (Ft. Collins) 1874-1875 
Served from Boulder 1879-1882 
Mission organized Jane 23 el set 
Cornerstone Deer 671832 
Robert C. Wall 1882 
O. E. Ostenson 1882 
Thomas V. Wilson (Boulder) 1882-1883 
Olin E. Ostenson 1883-1885 
William Worthington 1887-1891 
John Evans 1891-1893 
Served from Boulder 1894 
Charles Hall Cook 1894-1897 
Edward L. Eustis 1898-1899 
John W. Heal 1900-1902 
James MacLavghlin 1902-1906 
Wallace A. Williams 1907-1909 


Alfred G. Harrison 1909-1914 
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Louisville 


Loveland 


Mack 
McCoy 


Magnolia 


Mancos 
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D. H. Dow 

Thomas Worrall 

Robert J. Murphy 
Charles A. Burritt 
Stuart Cuthbertson (A) 
Elliott Wms. Boone 
Charles V. Young 

R. Dudley Bruce 
Richard L. Sonne 


Saint Peter’s 


Mission of the Heavenly Rest 
William Worthington (Longmont) 
John Evans 

All Saints’, organized 

Irenaeus Trout 

George W. Barnes 

Served from Longmont 

Served from Ft. Collins 
Zachary T. Vincent 

Served from Ft. Collins 
Waldo I. Peterson 

Served from Ft. Collins 
Served from Ft. Lupton 
Robert H. Warner 

Wm. L. Shattuck 

Kenneth W. Davis 


Served from Grand Junction 


Rural Dean, Eric A. C. Smith 
Saint Martin’s 
Served from Colorado Springs 


Saint Paul’s 

O. E. Ostenson 
Served from Durango 
Rural Dean 

William Rice 

Served from Durango 
Served from Cortez 


1917 
1918-1921 
1920-1921 
1922-1928 
1924 
1930-1938 
1939-1942 
1942-1944 
1945- 


1905-1910 


1887-1891 
1888-1891 
1891 

1902 

1905-1906 
1906-1909 
1909-1914 
1917-1929 
1929-1940 
1940-1945 
1947-1948 


1949-1954 


1954-1956 
1956-1961 
1961-1962 
1962- 


1911-1916 


1937-1950 
1945 
1950-1954 


1887-1910 


1897 
1902 
1905-1911 
1912-1920 
1924 
1921-1947 
1947- 
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Manitou 


Manitou Park 


Manzanola 


Marble 


Saint Andrew’s 


Served from Grace Church, 


Colorado Springs 
J. K. Mendenhall 


David C. Pattee (with Manitou Park) 


William B. Bolmer 
A. B. Hunter 

Alfred W. Arundel 
Benjamin Hartley 
John Christian Weills 
Edward J. Harper 
Peter Baldy Lightner 
Benjamin Walter Bonell 
Edwin Johnson 
Appleton Grannis 

C. H. Remington 
Seth C. Hawley 

E. W. Boone 


Edward C. Johnson, D.D. 


George R. Turney 
James L. McLane 
Paul A. Phipps 
Frank R. Myers 
Waldo I. Peterson 
Thomas A. Bogard 
Fred F. King 

Edgar A. Thompson 
Ray K. Grieb 

C. Harry Christopher 


Served from Manitou 
Served from Cascade 


Saint Clement’s 
Served from Rocky Ford 


Saint Paul’s 
Archdeacon 


Served from Glenwood Springs 


Served from Aspen 
O. Kingman 


Served from Glenwood Springs 


D7) 
1874 


1874-1876 
1877 
1879-1880 
1882-1883 
1885 
1885-1886 
1887 
1887-1892 
1892-1896 
1896-1898 
1899-1908 
1909-1910 
1911 
1912-1913 
1914-1916 
917-1929 
1922 
1932-1936 
1936-1939 
1939-1941 
1944-1949 
1949-1950 
1951-1952 
1953-1959 
1959-1960 
1960-1961 
1962- 


1880 
1887-1888 


1898 
1902-1916 


1908-1910 
nS 

1912 
1912-1916 
1933- 
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Masonville 
Maybell 
Meeker 


Minturn 


Moffat 


Monte Vista 


Montezuma 
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Served from Loveland 
Served from Meeker 


Saint James’ 
Arthur Llewellyn Williams 
Cornerstone 


John M. Rich 


Frank Evans Badger (Greeley) 


Olin E. Ostenson 
Harry Arthur Handel 
David W. Galway 
A. G. George 

J. H. Dennis 

F. M. Bacon 

Philip Nelson 
Robert Alan Russell 
Stuart Cuthbertson 
Robert Y. Davis 
Robert C. Topping 
George G. Hoisholt 
Charles D. Evans 


Dece7. 


William O. Richards (Glenwood Springs) 


Holy Cross Chapel 
Served from Leadville 


Saint Agnes’ (see also Crestone) 


Served from Alamosa 


Saint Stephen’s 
Founded 

Cornerstone 

Building 

Served from Alamosa 
Consecrated 
Benjamin Bean 
GrrA. Burritt 
Sherwood Fison 
Served from Alamosa 
Saint Stephen the Martyr 


Served from Breckenridge 


April 7, 


March 9, 


1905-1910 
1908-1920 


1888-1890 
1890 

1891 

1892 
1893-1896 
1897-1902 
1902-1903 
1905-1906 
1907-1910 
1912-1915 
1915-1921 
1921-1922 
1922 
1923-1924 
1925-1926 
1927 
1928-1931 
1931- 


1956- — 


1930 
1930 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1888-1911 
1890 
1910-1912 
1912-1913 
1914 
LPM De x area 
1946 


1910-1919 
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Montrose 


Montrose County 


Morrison 


Mount Harris 
Naturita 
Nespesta 
Nevadaville 


Saint Paul’s 

Served from Grand Junction 
Arnoldus Miller 

R. Dalrymple 

Robert H. Barnes 

Served from Ouray 


J. K. Bodel 
A. George 


John W. Heal 
Arnoldus Miller 
W.M. Ford | 
R. Percy Eubanks 
John S. Foster 
Philip A. Nevels 
David J. Horning 
J. Scott Wilson 


Arnoldus Miller, Gen. Missionary 
Served from Telluride 


Saint Michael and All Angels’ 


Services 


Arthur Lakes (Jarvis Hall) 
Wm. G. Coote 

Served from Evergreen 
Archdeacon 

Last recorded 


Unorganized Mission 
Served from Rocky Ford 


Christ Church (see Bald Mountain) 
William A. Fuller 

Consecrated 

William R. MacKay 

J. T. Protheroe 

Melvin Honeyman 

Charles L. Kienzle (Central City) 
W. G. Coote 

Albert E. Clay 

Vincent O. Penley 


577, 


1890-1892 
1893-1895 
1898 
1899-1901 
1902-1904 
1906-1907 
1907 
1908-1910 
1911-1916 
1917-1919 
1920-1921 
1921-1957 
1957-1958 
1959-1962 
1962- 


1906-1911 
1915-1918 


1874-1875 
1877-1880 
1891 
1899-1906 
1910-1916 
1918 


1957 
1911 
1902 


1865-1867 
1867 
1877-1878 
1880-1882 
1886 
1888 
1891-1893 
1896 
1906-1908 
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New Castle 


North Park 


Norwood 


Nucla 
Oak Creek 


Ohio City 


Olathe 


Ordway 
Ouray 
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Served from Central City 


Saint John’s, services 
Evan G. Davies 
Served from Glenwood Springs 


Served from Ft. Collins 


(see also Walden) 


Served from Montrose, Archdeacon 
Served from Telluride 
John W. Barker 


Unorganized Mission 


Saint Mark’s 

Served from Steamboat Springs 
W. B. Magnan 

Served from Meeker 


Served from Glenwood Springs 
Rural Dean 


Served from Gunnison 
Archdeacon 

Served from Ouray 

Served from Steamboat Springs 
Served from Gunnison 


Grace Church 

Served from Montrose 
Served from Delta 
Served from Montrose 


Served from Sugar City 


Saint John’s 

C. Montgomery Hoge 
Cornerstone 

EsS.) Cross 

Wm. J. Lynd 

aa} anapp. aD, 
Olin E. Ostenson 
John T. Protheroe 

F. W. Henry 
Arnoldus Miller 


Nov. 9, 


1908-1916 


1895 
1910-1911 
1912- 


1894-1896 
1905-1908 


1909-1913 
1915-1918 
1918-1920 


1911 


1908 
1911-1921 
1913 
1931-1933 
1940 
1945-1953 


1908-1912 
1913-1914 


915 


1916-1917 
1918 


1908-1911 
1912-1915 
1916- 


L917 


1876-1880 
1879 
1880 
1881-1882 
1882-1884 
1885-1890 
1891 
1892 
1895 
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Pagosa Springs 


Palisade 


Paonia 


Park County 
Paradox 
Parker 
Petersburg 


Peyton 
Pine Creek 


Hiram Bullis 

Joshua N. T. Goss 
Olin E. Ostenson 
Robert Henri Barnes 
Joseph W. Gunn 
Served from Montrose 
Served from Delta 

J. H. Dennis 

Wallace Herbert Blake 
Archdeacon 

W. B. Magnan 

Served from Montrose 


Served from Durango 
Rural Dean 
Served from Durango 


Saint Paul’s 
Saint Thomas’ Chapel 
Served from Grand Junction 


W. F. Higby 


Saint Michael’s 

Served from Delta 

Served from Palisade 

Served from Grand Junction 
Archdeacon 

Served from Delta 

Hugh D. Wilson 

Eric A. C. Smith 

Served from Delta 

Served from Montrose 


Served from Grand Junction 
Richard W. Foster 


See Como 
Unorganized Mission 
E. DeWolf 


Served from Littleton 
Served from Grace Church, Colo. Springs 


Served from Central City 
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1896 
1897-1898 
1899 
1899-1901 
1902 
1903-1910 
19t1 
ee a 
1912 
1913-1914 
1915-1917 
1917- 


1886-1912 
1913-1916 
1958- 


1909 
1908 
1908-1910 


1905-1909 
1910-1911 
1912 

1913 
1914-1921 
1920-1921 
1922-1929 
1929-1931 
1934-1936 
1937-1951 
1951- 


1911 

1892-1893 
1886-1888 
1898-1909 
1901-1908 
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Pitkin 


Placerville 


Pleasant Valley 
Plum Creek 
Poncha Springs 


Portland 
Pueblo 
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Saint Bartholomew’s 
H. Mitchell 

F. Byrne 

Served from Ouray 
Served from Gunnison 
Archdeacon 

Served from Ouray 
Served from Gunnison 
Served from Montrose 
Last appeared 


Saint Peter’s 
Served from Telluride 


(See Rosita) 
(See Sedalia) 


Saint Stephen’s 
Served from Salida 


Ascension Church 

First services 

Served from Colorado Springs 
Reginald S. Radcliffe 
Edward Alexander Oliver 
William O. Cone 

G. A. C. Lehman 

S. R. S, Gray 

Thomas Casady 

Benjamin D. Dagwell 
Walter Lee Loflin 

Heber C. Benjamin 

James W. F. Carman 
Edward C. Turner 
Ascension and Holy Trinity 
Delbert W. Tildesley (A) 
Geoffrey W. Ashworth (A) 
Chancey F. Minnick 
Walter E. Neary (A) 
Bernard F, Griesel (A) 
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Janes. 


1881 
1892 
1901 
1905-1912 
1913-1914 
1915-1917 
1918 
491921927 
1927 


1908 
1715-1919 


1882 
1894-1895 
1905-1908 


1887-1888 


1863 

1874 
1891-1895 
1895-1896 
1897-1905 
1905-1908 
1909-1911 
1912-1919 
1920-1924 
1925-1926 
1926-1934 
1934-1944 
1946-1955 
1946 
1947-1950 
1950-1957 
1956- 
1958-1960 
1957-1960 


<0 RESORT 
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Pueblo - South 


Charles J. Wood (A) 
Clarence M. Langdon (A) 


Thomas B. Kemp 

Saint Paul’s 

Holy Trinity 

John H. Roberts 

Cornerstone 

Samuel C. Gaynor 

J. H. Simey 

T. J. Knapp 

Edward Pearsons Newton 
Edward Alexander Oliver (A) 
GA Co Wehman CA) 

William Osmond Cone (A) 

John T. Foster (A) 

Edward M. Hardcastle, M.D. (A) 
John Wallis Ohl 

W. F. Dawson (A) 

WJ. Cordicky (A) 

Pranciss As) aunt. > Dem CL. 
Albert P. Mack | 

Christopher S. Long 

GC. E. Goles; Ph.D: 

Robert Y. Davis 

Thos. J. Haldeman 

Percy Steed (loc. ten.) Algoma, Canada 
Charles D. Evans 

Howard W. Brummitt 

Edward C. Turner 

Merged with Ascension Parish 
Parkview Hospital Chapel 


Saint James’, Bessemer 

Edward Pearsons Newton (Holy Trinity) 
William Henry Haupt 

Gustav A. C. Lehman 

William F. Dawson (A) 

John S. Foster 

Served from Ascension 

Served from Holy Trinity 

Joseph B. Dobbins 


May 10, 
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1960-1962 
1962- 


1880 

1881 
1882-1946 
1882-1883 
1883 

1883 
1883-1884 
1884-1885 
1886-1902 
1895-1897 
1899-1905 
1897-1903 
1903 

1904 
1905-1908 
1906-1907 
1906-1911 
171121917 
1917-1920 
1921-1922 
1922-1924 
1924-1926 
1927-1929 
1930-1931 
1931-1942 
1943-1944 
1946 

1946 
1951- 


1890 

1890-1898 
1898-1899 
1898-1917 
1906-1907 
1918-1921 
1921-1922 
1922-1924 
1923-1924 


Quirida 
Rangely 
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Robert Y. Davis 


Saint Joseph’s 
Unorganized Mission 


Saint Mary the Virgin 
Gustay A. C. Lehman 


Saint Peter’s 
Frank W. Winslow 
Consecrated 
Samuel Edwards 
Edward L. Greene 
Henry K. Brouse 


June 29; 


George H. Ward (Colo. Springs, Grace 


Church) 
Floyd W. Tomkins 
W. S. Cochran 
George W. Morrill 
Edmund H. Gaynor 
George H. Cornell 
William M. Walton 
W. B. Burrows 
Benjamin F. Matrau 
Reginald S. Radcliffe 
Amos Watkins 
H. D. McA. Jones 
John Clarkson Winter 
Parish terminated 


Chapel of Saint Peter the Apostle 
Bernard F. Griesel 
Donald M. VanSplinter 


Served from Silver Cliff 


Saint Timothy’s 

Rural Dean, Eric A. C. Smith 
Justin A. VanLopik 

Ernest J. Alt 

Served from Vernal, Utah 
Building blessed 

David M. Warner 

Served from Vernal, Utah 


April 5, 


Oct-574 


1924-1926 


1906 


1899 
1900-1906 


1868-1869 
1869 
1870-1872 
1873-1874 
1874 


1874 
1875-1877 
1878 
1878 
1880-1884 
1885-1886 
1887-1889 
1889 
1889-1890 
1890-1891 
1891-1893 
1893 
1894-1896 
1896 


1959-1960 
1960- 


1884-1887 


1937-1949 
1950-1953 
1954-1955 
1956-1957 
1956 

1958-1959 
1959-1961 


Appendix III 
Red Cliffe 
Red Mountain 


Redstone 


Rico 


Ridgeway 


Rifle 


Rito Alto 
Riverside 


Rocky Ford 


Rosita 


Ruby 
Saguache 


Leon R. Wilkins 

Served from Glenwood Springs 
Served from Ouray 

Served from Aspen 


Saint Luke’s 
Wm. J. Lynd 
Archdeacon 


Pay piacnty, 

Served from Montrose 
Transfiguration Mission 
Served from Montrose 


Saint Matthew’s 

Served from Palisade 

Served from New Castle 
Served from Montrose 

Served from Glenwood Springs 


Church constructed 
Served from Paonia, Montrose 


Saint Matthew’s 

Served from Las Animas 
Served from Florence 
Served from Las Animas 
Served from La Junta 
Archdeacon 

Served from Sugar City 
Served from La Junta 


Saint Matthew’s 


C. Montgomery Hoge (Pleasant Valley) 


Cornerstone 
Served from Canon City 
Francis Byrne 


Served from Gunnison 


Incarnation 
Served from Villa Grove 
Served from Salida 
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1961- 
1908-1919 
1887-1891 


1908-1910 


1880 
1887-1921 


1893 
1908-1914 
1915 
1918-1924 


1908 

1910-1912 
1912-1914 
1915-1917 


1880 


1911-1916 


1890-1891 
1902 

1905-1906 
1906-1908 
1909-1917 
1918-1920 
1920-1942 


1874-1877 
1875 
1879 
1881-1888 


1880 


1886-1904 
1905-1909 
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Salida 


Sargent 


Saw Pit 


Security 


Sedalia 
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Archdeacon 


Served from Alamosa 
Disbanded 


«\scension 

Thomas Duck (Gunnison) 
Cornerstone 

J. C. B. Beaubien 

C. H. B. Turner 

George W. Hinkle 

John Wallis Ohl 


Carroll Burck 

Chas. Wm. G. Lyon 
Frank F. Beckerman 
Charles A. Burritt 
George G. Hoisholt 
Philip Nelson 
George B. Oakes 
Herbert E. Covell 
Theodore A. Bessette 
George H. Peek 

Eric A. C. Smith 
Kenneth W. Davis 
William C. Zeferjahn 


Served from Gunnison 


Served from Telluride, Montrose 


Saint Raphael’s 
Halliwell L. Duell 


Saint Philip in the Field 
Charles DeGarmo 
Francis Byrne 

John Evans 

Charles Hall Cook 
Served from Littleton 
Wm. H. Eastman 

Served from Littleton 
Served from Castle Rock 
Laurence D. Stueland 


April 6, 


1910-1917 
1921-1948 
1948 


1884 

1885 
1884-1885 
1886 
1886-1887 
1888; 
1892-1905 
1905-1910 
1911-1914 
1914-1919 
1919-1922 
1922-1924 
1924-1930 
1931-1941 
1941-1946 
1946-1948 
1950-1953 
1953-1957 
1958-1962 
1963- 


1908-1910 
1938 


1911-1916 


1959- 


1874-1875 
1888-1889 
1893-1896 
1897-1898 
1899-1902 
1903 

1905-1917 
1918-1927 
1927-1929 
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Silver Cliff 


Silver Plume 


Silverton 


South Canon 


Steamboat Springs 


Robert A. Russell (D) 
Charles D. Pitkin (Castle Rock) 


Served from Canon City 

Saint Luke’s 

W. W. Estabrooke 

Samuel C. Gaynor 

Served from Saint Peter’s, Pueblo 
Wm. Jones 

Served from Canon City 

Harry Arthur Handel 

Benjamin Hartley 

J. J. H. Reedy 

James Robinson 

Archdeacon 

Church building moved to Westcliffe 


Saint Clement’s 

Served from Idaho Springs 

Served from Georgetown 

Served from Idaho Springs 

Served from Georgetown 

Saint Andrew’s 

Robert A. Russell (Epiphany, Denver) 


Good Samaritan Church 
C. Montgomery Hoge 
Ascension Church 
Saint John’s Church 
George F. Plummer 
C. W. DuBois 

Served from Durango 
Rural Dean 

Served from Durango 
BaG.DeCamp, Jr: 
Served from Durango 


Served from Glenwood Springs 


Services 
Saint Paul’s 
Services 


E. W. Sibbald 


June, 
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1930-1957 
1958- 


1879 


1881-1882 
1882-1886 
1887 
1887-1895 
1896-1897 
1899 
1901 
1901-1905 
1909-1912 
1912 


1887 

1890-1893 
1894-1895 
1903-1906 
1907-1916 


1930-1933 


1882-1883 
1882-1883 
1886-1896 


1901 
1906-1909 
1909-1912 
1914-1916 
1918-1924 
1917-1918 
1930-1939 
1948- 


1915-1916 
1890 


1901 
1912-1914 
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Sterling 


Sugar City 


Superior 


Telluride 
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Benjamin Bean 

D. W. Greene 

George Dudley Barr 
Robert Alan Russell 
Joseph H. Darling 
Robert Alfred Johnson 
William O. Richards 


Rural Dean, Eric A. C. Smith 


Justin A. Van Lopik 
George V. Hewes 
Horace A. Lycett 


All Saints’ 

John T. Protheroe (Greeley) 
Served from Ft. Morgan 
Roman L. Harding 
Francis W. Sherman 
Robert J. Murphy 
Thomas J. Williams 
Eric A. C. Smith 
Lansing E. Kempton 
George E. Gooderham 
Carl R. Ericson 

Frank C. Alderson 
Tally H. Jarrett 

George B. Oakes 


Saint Agnes’ Memorial 
Served from Hugo, La Junta 
Earl Carl Schmeiser 

Served from Hugo, La Junta 


Saint John’s 


Served from Lafayette 


Henry Dunlop 

Saint Michael’s 
Served from Montrose 
Archdeacon 

Served from Delta 
Served from Ouray 
Archdeacon 

J. We Barker; D:D. 


1915-1917 
1918 

1918-1919 
1919-1920 
1921-1922 
1924-1928 
1931-1946 
1946-1950 
1950-1954 
1955-1958 
ih > me pone 


1888 

1889 

1907-1918 
1918-1920 
1920-1921 
1923-1926 
1927-1928 
1929-1935 
95951957 
1937-1939 
1940-1948 
1950-1951 
1952-1955 
1955-1963 


1901-1915 
1916-1920 
1921-1941 


1902 


1887 
1893 
1902-1904 
1905-1910 
1914 
i 
1913-1914 
1915-1918 
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Thornton Chapel of the Intercession 
Served from Saint Thomas’, Denver 1954-1955 
Austin E. DuPlan 1960 
Robert H. Fletcher 1961-1963 
Robert F. Andrews 1963- 

Trinidad Trinity 
John C. Fitnam 1871-1874 
Henry Brouse, M.D. 1874-1882 
Henry Forrester 1882-1885 
Thompson L. Smith (A) 1884-1885 
Benjamin Hartley 1885-1889 
G. W. Hinkle 1889-1892 
A. Kinney Hall 1893-1894 
Orin A. Sands 1894-1895 
D. I. Hobbs 1895 
Wm. H. Sparling 1896 
S. S. H. Gallaudet 1897 
LeLaSsmith 1898 
George B. Norton, S.T.D. 1899-1900 
C. Rowland Hill 1900 
Vincent Owen Penley 1902-1906 
Charles Bailey 1903-1904 
William J. Cordick 1907 
W. A. Williams, Ph.D. 1909-1910 
LA. Gebiveaithiy, 19h 
J2O3 Ferris 1912-1914 
Arthur H. Marsden 1915-1916 
Donald R. Ottmann 1917-1918 
Gilbert A. Ottman 1918-1921 
A. William Sidders 1922-1925 
R. A. Johnson (A) 1923 
Charles Bailey (A) 1923-1925 
Malcolm Nelson Twiss 1926-1927 
Leon E. Morris 1928-1945 
Richard K. Nale 1946-1949 
Donald R. Behm 1951-1957 
B. F. Griesel 1957, 
Christopher W. F. Pratt 1958-1959 
William B. Nash, Jr. 1960-1963 

Ula C. M. Hoge (Rosita) 1874 
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Uncompahgre Park 


Underclift 


Victor 


Villa Grove 


Wagon Wheel Gap 


Walden 


Walsenburg 
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Served from Canon City 
Saint Thomas’ 


Served from Ouray 
Unorganized Mission 


Saint Gabriel’s 


Saint Mark’s 

Services 

Augustine Prentiss 

George Leslie 

H. C. Eastman 

James MacLaughlin 

Dan Lewis 

Charles H. Andras 

Served from Cripple Creek 


Saint James’ 

Served from Alamosa 
William Worthington 
Henry Dunlop 
Served from Salida 
Archdeacon 

Served from Salida 


Served from Alamosa 


(See also North Park) 
Saint Alban’s 
Bishop Coadjutor 


Alexander M. Lukens (Ft. Collins) 
Eric A. C. Smith, Rural Dean 
Served from Steamboat Springs 


O. G. Jackson (Laramie) 
Anson D. Cole (Granby) 


Saint Peter’s 


Served from Trinity, Pueblo 


George A. Symington 
E. B..Streator 

George Morton 
George Wharton 
Henry J. Johnson 


1879 
1886-1894 


1880-1886 


1906-1929 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1899 
1901 
1902 
1904 
1905-1918 
1922; 1924 


1884-1885 
1886-1887 
1888-1893 
1894-1907 
1909-1916 
1917 


1887 


1931 

1940-1945 
1945-1950 
1950-1957 
1957-1960 
1960-1963 


1889-1892 
1903-1904 
1904-1907 
1907 

1907-1908 
1909-1910 


aa 
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Westcliffe 


West Las Animas 


Westminster 


West Plum Creek 


Wheat Ridge 


John S. Mahood 

Dwight Howard Low 

Jbi. Darling 

Served from Pueblo 

Served from Trinidad 

Church sold and dismantled about 
1938-1939 

Eric A. C. Smith, Rural Dean 


Saint Luke’s 

J. J. H. Reedy 

Church building moved from Silver Cliff 
Served from Buena Vista 
Served from Hugo 
Malcolm Nelson Twiss 
Served from Florence 
Served from Denver 
Bishop Coadjutor 
General Missionaries 
Served from Canon City 
Served from Salida 
Richard C. Willers 

John W. Zulch 

George B. Oakes 


(See Las Animas) 


Saint Martha’s 
David M. Warner 
Eric W. Veal 
Donald K. White 


Saint Philip in the Field 
(See Sedalia) 


Saint James’ 

Services 

Eric A. C. Smith, Rural Dean 
Organized 

Served from Lakewood 
Walter E. Neary 

Harold A. Magee 
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1910-1911 
1912-1914 
NN 

1917-1926 
1926-1949 


1949-1953 


1901 

Mh 
1918-1919 
1920-1922 
1924 
1926 
1927-1930 
1934-1936 
1937-1942 
1942-1949 
1950-1953 
1953-1956 
1957-1961 
1963- 


1955-1957 
1957-1961 
1961- 


eeu | 
1951-1952 
1952 
1953-1954 
1954-1957 
1958-1960 
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White River City 


Windsor 


Woodland Park 


Yampa 


Yuma 
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Francis Wolle 
Frederick Joseph Johnson 


Unorganized Mission 


Saint Alban’s 

Served from Loveland 
Served from Greeley 
Bishop Coadjutor 
Carl R. Ericson 

Eric A.C. Smith 
Served from Greeley 


Saint Peter’s 
Saint Martin’s 
A. Laud Humphreys 


All Saints’ 
Services 
Served from Steamboat Springs 


Eric A. C. Smith 
Served from Steamboat Springs 


Served from Diocese, Ft. Morgan 


1960-1961 
1260S-t25 


17 


1905-1912 
1913-1933 
1934 
1934-1935 
1958-1960 
1960- 


1945 
1956-1959 


1901-1909 
1910; 
1914-1919 
1945-1950 
1950- 


1950-1961 
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APPENDIX IV 


DocuMENTs Basic TO THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE DIOCESE 
AP ANTACT 
To Incorporate St. John’s Church in the Wilderness, 1861. 


Be it enacted by the Council and House of Representatives of Colorado Terri- 
tory. 

Section 1. Amos Steck, Benjamin J. Blanton, John S. Fillmore, Oscar D. 
Cass, Thomas G. Wildman, Roswell W. Roath, Henry B. Rogers, Milton M. 
Delano, Samuel S. Curtis, and Thomas J. Bayaud, and their associates and suc- 
cessors, are hereby incorporated as a religious society, under the corporate style 
of St. John’s Church in the Wilderness. 

Sec. 2. The said Corporation shall have power to sue and be sued, in the 
courts of the Territory, to receive, purchase and hold real and personal prop- 
erty, not exceeding in amount and value, one hundred thousand dollars, for 
the purpose of erecting and furnishing a Protestant Episcopal Church edifice, 
of maintaining religious service therein, according to the forms and faith of 
the Church, and of purchasing suitable cemetery grounds in its vicinity. 

Sec. 3. The real and personal property of said Church shall be exempt 
from taxation. 

Sec. 4. The proper officers of said corporation shall consist of the Rector 
of said Church, and two Church Wardens, and eight Vestrymen, all of whom, 
except the Rector, shall be elected annually, by ballot, on such day in Easter 
week as the annual election may be fixed, and they shall hold their offices re- 
spectively, until their successors shall be elected, until the first election shall be 
held pursuant to this act; the Corporators named in the first section hereof, 
shall be authorized to act as the Wardens and Vestrymen of said Church, and 
have power to fill vacancies in their board. They shall fix the day and hour 
in next Easter week, when the first election shall be held. 

Sec. 5. All male persons of full age, now or hereafter in communion with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church hereby incorporated, or who shall have be- 
longed to the congregation of said Church for six months next preceding any 
annual election of Church Warden and Vestrymen, or who shall be the owner 
or lessee of any pew or sitting in said Church, shall be entitled to vote for 
Church Wardens and Vestrymen thereto. 

Sec. 6. At every election of Church Wardens and Vestrymen, the Rector, 
if there be any in place, shall preside, if he be present, and if there be no Rec- 
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tor in place, or not present, then the senior Church Warden present shall pre- 
side, and see that said election is conducted with propriety, according to the 
canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Sec. 7. Within five days after the election of the Church Wardens and 
Vestrymen, it shall be their duty to convene and organize by electing one of 
their (number) clerk, and another of their number or member of the congre- 
gation, Treasurer of said vestry for the ensuing year. At all regular meetings 
of the vestry, the Rector if there be one in place, and present, shall preside; 
and if there be none in place, or not present, the senior Church Warden present, 
shall preside. 

Sec. 8. The vestry shall cause a record of their proceedings to be kept 
by the Clerk, in a book to be called the Parish Record, which record shall be 
carefully preserved, and transmitted to their successors in office. 

Sec. 9. It shall be the duty of the vestry to procure a seal for said Cor- 
poration, and all conveyances of real estate, or documents issued or executed 
by said vestry, shall be countersigned by the Clerk, and impressed with the 
corporate seal. 

Sec. 10. The Church Wardens or Vestrymen, by the vote of the majority 
thereof, may employ and settle a Rector, may agree with him respecting his 
salary, and the terms of payment, and may transact all other business relating 
to the temporalities of said Church, which they shall adjudge to be necessary, 
subject only to the canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. 

Sec. 11. The said Corporation shall have power to select from their num- 
ber, three persons who shall form a body, to be called the ‘Trustees of the 
Diocesan fund, of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Colorado,” the said body 
shall have all the privileges and immunities conferred by this act, upon the 
Corporation, so far as may be necessary for the performance of the duties of 
their trust, as is hereinafter mentionéd. The trustees so named, and their suc- 
cessors shall continue in office until removed by the vote of a majority of the 
vestry of said corporation, at a regular meeting of the latter. The Board of 
Trustees so formed, shall have power to receive all donations of money or other 
property which may be made to the fund, with full control over the same, 
when so received, as to their management and disposition so far as may be 
necessary to preserve the fund, and accumulate the same, but shall have no 
power to dispose of any portion of the said fund, except to defray the neces- 
sary expenses of its management, or the expenses which may be incurred by 
a Missionary Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in his official visits 
to this Territory. It shall be competent for all other churches in communion 
with the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, which may be in- 
corporated by the action of any future Legislature of this Territory, to name 
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three members of such Corporation to act as trustees of said fund, which per- 
sons shall be elected in like manner and times as prescribed for those elected 
from the Church of St. John in the Wilderness, and shall have equal powers 
with the latter, in the control and management of said fund. The duties and 
powers of said Board of Trustees, shall cease whenever a diocese of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church shall be erected for the Territory of Colorado, and the 
diocesan convention of same shall name a committee on the diocesan fund. 
At that time all money and property of every kind which may be in posses- 
sion of said trustees, shall be handed over to said Committee, to be disposed of, 
for the support of said Bishopric, in the manner the said diocesan convention 
may prescribe, and direct from time to time. 

Sec. 12. This act shall take effect from and after its passage. 

Approved, November 6th, 1861. 


B. THe CaTHEDRAL DEED, 1880 


The following deed was formally accepted by the Vestry of St. John’s 
Church in the Wilderness, on June 28, 1880: 


THIS INDENTURE made this twenty-eighth day of June in the year 
of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and eighty, between the Right Rev- 
erend John F. Spalding, D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America, of, in and for, and having jurisdiction over the 
Missionary District Jurisdiction or Diocese of Colorado, including the City of 
Denver, party of the first part, and Saint John’s Church in the Wilderness, 
a corporation duly formed and incorporated by an Act of the Council and 
House of Representatives of the Territory of Colorado, entitled “An Act to 
incorporate St. John’s Church in the Wilderness,” approved November 6th, 
1861, party of the second part. 

WITNESSETH. That the said party of the first part, in consideration 
of the sum of ONE DOLLAR, to him in hand paid by the party of the sec- 
ond part at the unsealing of these presents, the receipt of which is hereby 
acknowledged, and in consideration further, of the covenants, conditions, and 
trusts by the said party of the second part to be kept and performed as here- 
inafter set forth, hath granted, bargained and sold, and by these presents doth 
grant, bargain, sell, convey and confirm, unto the said party of the second 
part and to its successors, forever, all those certain lands, lots and premises 
situate in the city of Denver, County of Arapahoe and State of Colorado, 
known and described as follows, to-wit: [here follows a description of the 


property | 
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TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the above described premises with the ap- 
purtenances unto said party of the second part, its successors, and assigns for- 
ever; but upon and for the following trusts, conditions, and purposes and 
none other, to wit: 

That whereas, the party of the first part at and before the ensealing of 
these presents is seized, and possessed of, and entitled unto said premises as 
part of the temporalities of the Protestant Episcopal Church aforesaid and 
holds the same in his said capacity, and to and for the uses of the said Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 

And whereas the party of the second part in pursuance of its charter 
granted as aforesaid is desirous of erecting a Church edifice in the said City 
of Denver, to be forever used and maintained for the worship of Almighty 
God therein according to the forms and faith of the said Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and is desirous of securing the aid and countenance of the party of 
the first part in and about the erection, completion and furnishing of such 
Church edifice, and the party of the first part is willing to apply and devote 
the said premises to Ecclesiastical uses as the site of such Church edifice, pro- 
vided the said Church edifice be devoted to Cathedral uses, as the Cathedral 
of the Jurisdiction or Diocese in which the City of Denver is situate and 
that the said premises be also devoted to the erection of a Chapter house and 
of such other Cathedral buildings as may hereafter be agreed upon by the 
party of the first part or by the Bishop of said Church exercising Jurisdiction 
in the City of Denver for the time being, or by the Chapter of said Cathedral 
and the party of the second part, and provided the same be forever preserved 
to the uses aforesaid and none other save as hereinafter conditioned. 

NOW THEREFORE, This Indenture and the Grant Aforesaid is upon 
the following TRUSTS and CONDITIONS, that is to say: 

First — That the party of the second part shall within some reasonable 
time, having reference to the ability of the party of the second part, erect 
and complete upon said premises such suitable Church edifice as aforesaid, and 
shall furnish the same with all proper furniture necessary and suitable for 
conducting religious worship, according to the forms and faith, laws, rites and 
ceremonies of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica, and shall thereafter at all times maintain the same in repair and devote 
the same to the worship of Almighty God, according to the forms and faith, 
laws, rites and ceremonies of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and to Cathe- 
dral uses as aforesaid. 

Second — That the Bishop of said Church, holding and exercising juris- 
diction in the City of Denver for the time being, in order to the securing of 
unity, concert and harmony of action between the parties, shall have the right 
and it shall be his duty, whenever there is a vacancy in the office of the Clergy- 
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man exercising in said Cathedral Church the spiritual charge appertaining to 
the office which is denominated in the Charter of the said party of the sec- 
ond part, the Rector, to nominate to the party of the second part five Clergy- 
men of said Church, from which number the said party of the second part 
shall elect one to said office, in accordance with its said Charter of Incorpor- 
ation; and if none of the five so nominated be acceptable, the parties shall 
meet in conference and a selection shall be made by mutual agreement and con- 
currence of the Bishop of said Church as aforesaid and the said party of the 
second part, and the Clergyman so nominated and selected shall be appointed 
by the Bishop aforesaid to be Dean of the said Cathedral Church. 

Third — That in the said Cathedral Church the Bishop of the said Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, having Jurisdiction in the said City of Denver, shall 
always and forever have such precedence and authority as appertain to said 
office in fully organized Cathedrals of said Church in the United States, with 
the right to use the said Cathedral for all Episcopal and Diocesan purposes, 
and to have and occupy his proper and duly chosen and assigned place in the 
Choir, Chancel and Sanctuary of the said Church edifice, and at his pleasure 
to exercise and discharge any and every clerical, ministerial and sacerdotal func- 
tion and office therein, and to direct the modes of performing Divine Services 
therein, subject to and in accordance with the Rubrics and the duly and law- 
fully made Statutes and the Constitution and Canons of the Jurisdiction or 
Diocese in which the said Church edifice is situate, and of the General Con- 
vention of said Church in the United States of America. 

Fourth — That in the said Cathedral Church the Chapter thereof and 
the several members of such Chapter, shall always and forever have and enjoy 
such authority, precedence, seats, places and recognition as appertain to such 
Bodies and the several and respective members thereof according to the usages 
of fully organized Cathedrals in the said Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. 

Fifth — That the said premises or any part thereof, or any interest therein 
shall never by the party of the second part be leased, conveyed, alienated or 
devoted to or be suffered or permitted to be used for any other purpose save 
the Cathedral, Chapter-House, and other Cathedral buildings as aforesaid, ex- 
cept by the consent by deed of the party of the first part or the Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church for the time being exercising jurisdiction 
over and within the said City of Denver, or by the Chapter of said Cathedral, 
a Body duly incorporated by and under the laws of the State of Colorado, with 
the name and title of “THE BISHOP AND CHAPTER OF THE CATHE- 
DRAL OF ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, DENVER, COLORADO.” Nor 
shall the same or any part thereof or any interest therein be by the party of 
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the second part voluntarily encumbered by deed, mortgage, or judgment con- 
fessed or otherwise, provided that the encumbrance created by law in favor 
of mechanics and others furnishing material or performing labor in and about 
such Church edifice, or the completion or furnishing thereof, shall not be 
deemed an encumbrance within the meaning of this condition. Nor shall the 
said party of the second part in and about the erection of the said Cathedral, 
contract or become liable for any debt in excess of the then reasonable value 
of its real and personal estate and choses in action including voluntary sub- 
scriptions applicable to such purpose, nor after the completion of the said 
Cathedral shall the said party of the second part contract or become liable 
for any debt exceeding the moneys then on hand applicable to the payment 
thereof and its income for the year next previous. 

And these presents are upon these EXPRESS CONDITIONS, that if the 
said premises or any part thereof be at any time in any way or manner di- 
verted to any other use or purpose save as above provided, or if the rights or 
any thereof hereinbefore expressed and referred to of the said party of the 
first part as Bishop as aforesaid, or his successors in said office or any of them, 
or the Bishop of said Church exercising jurisdiction in the City of Denver, for 
the time being, or the said Chapter, or any member thereof, be, by the said 
party of the second part, or with its consent, connivance, or sufferance, in- 
fringed upon, or they or any of them be by such consent, connivance, or 
sufferance, excluded from their rights as above specified and declared, or if 
the said party of the second part shall attempt to alienate or encumber said 
premises, or any part thereof, by deed, mortgage or judgment confessed, or 
contract any debt in violation of the above conditions, or any of them, then 
the party of the first part and his successors in office, or the Bishop of said 
Church exercising jurisdiction in the City of Denver for the time being, may 
re-enter and recover the said premises to the uses and purposes aforesaid, or 
with or without such re-entry the Bishop of the said Church, exercising juris- 
diction as aforesaid, for the time being, or the Chapter may, by their proper 
action in the civil court, restrain the repetition or continuance of such breaches 
of the aforesaid conditions. 

And the said party of the first part, for himself and his successors in 
office, and for the Bishop exercising jurisdiction in the City of Denver for 
the time being, doth covenant to and with the party of the second part that 
in case of such re-entry and recovery of said premises, the same and every 
part thereof shall from thenceforth be by the said party of the first part and 
his successors in office, or by the Bishop of said Church exercising jurisdiction 
as aforesaid, for the time being, in and about the premises acting be forever 
devoted and applied to the same uses and purposes hereinbefore set forth, in- 
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cluding religious worship by “Saint John’s Church in the Wilderness,” as 
aforesaid, in like manner as before such breach of conditions. 
In witness whereof the party of the first part hath set his hand and seal 
the day and year first above written. 
(SEAL) JOHN F. SPALDING, 
Bishop of Colorado, 
exercising jurisdiction in the City of Denver. 


C. AMENDED ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 
oF BisHop AND CHAPTER OF ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST 


State of m bree April 22, 1880 
$8.8. 


Arapahoe County 


We, the undersigned John F. Spalding, D.D. being by the good Providence 
of God, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in and for the State of 
Colorado with jurisdiction in Wyoming Territory and vested with and hold- 
ing according to the order, and government of the said Episcopal Church of 
the United States, the sole Episcopate of the said Church in the said State of 
Colorado and the Episcopal jurisdiction thereof, and having and exercising by 
the Constitution and Canons of the General Convention of said Church the 
full ecclesiastical or spiritual authority over the members of said Church 
throughout the said State, and ... having named a Standing Committee, and 
by the authority and power vested in the said Episcopate . . . created and 
constituted a Convocation of the clergy, and representatives of the laity of 
the said Episcopal jurisdiction which . . . is recognized by the said General 
Convention and also by the General Board of Missions of the said Church as 
having power to elect officers and to take order, concerning education, mis- 
sions, and other work of the Church and having associated with ourselves such 
officers and others persons, members of the said Church in the said jurisdic- 
tion as are herein after named as the Cathedral Chapter for the said jurisdic- 
tion... the following resolution was passed. 

Resolved: That the Bishop aforesaid and Cathedral Chapter of the juris- 
diction be constituted and created a general Board of Trustees for the Episco- 
pal jurisdiction or Diocese in the State of Colorado in which the city of Denver 
is situate, the Bishop exercising jurisdiction in the city of Denver, being ex 
officio a member thereof and President of the Board, and that said Board be 
created a Corporation in accrdance with the provisions of the general laws of 
the State of Colorado. . . 

2. That this Corporation, when complete, shall be constituted of the 
following officers and members: The Bishop holding and exercising the Episco- 
pate for the time being, the Dean or Canon acting as Dean of the Cathedral 
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Congregation; Two or more resident Canons assisting in the work and services 
of the Cathedral . . . at least two laymen chosen from the Cathedral Congre- 
gation, not less than three honorary Canons .. . and one layman chosen from 
each Deanery, the counsellor or lay chancellor of the Jurisdiction, the clerical 
and lay members of the Standing Committee, the Registrar, and the Treasurer 
or Treasurers of the Jurisdiction, of the Episcopate Funds and of Home and 
Diocesan Missions together with the Treasurer or Bursar and the Clerk of the 
Chapter. . . . And all members of this Corporation shall be communicants of 
the Church. 

3. That the Corporation so formed, shall be the Cathedral Chapter of 
the said Episcopal Jurisdiction or Diocese, and shall have the following name 
or title, to-wit: The Bishop and Chapter of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Evangelist, Denver, Colorado. 

4. That the Bishop and such number of the members of this Corporation 
resident in the city of Denver and in Arapahoe County, as shall constitute a 
quorum thereof shall hold and exercise all the corporate powers of this Board 
in relation to all properties, schools and other institutions and works of the 
Corporation, that are or may be located in the City of Denver, and in the 
county in which said city is situate. But for action as the Board of Missions 
as hereinafter provided, and for the transaction of all business for parts of the 
Jurisdiction or Diocese outside the city and county aforesaid, all the members 
of the General Chapter shall be duly summoned in regular meeting. 

5. That the object and purposes of this Corporation more explicitly and 
definitely stated shall be the establishment, erection, maintenance, and man- 
agement of all such schools . . . and all such foundations faculties, institutions 
and charitable and mission works, as may be properly connected with or 
grouped around a Cathedral Church . . . and of such Cathedral Church in 
accordance with the doctrine, discipline and worship of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States of America, as the centre and base of such 
works, in and for the said Jurisdiction or Diocese, and not of mere local serv- 
ice, use or benefit. 

6. That in accordance with said objects and purposes the said corporation 
shall constitute and be the Board of Missions of the said Jurisdiction or Dio- 
cese, and the Board of Trustees of the Property of Missions and Mission Sta- 
tions, of the Episcopate Funds, of school property, the property of incorpor- 
ated parishes, that are self supporting and not Missions Stations, which chose 
so to vest it and other endowment funds and property real and personal of 
the said Jurisdiction or Diocese. 

7. That the Bishop as Trustee may vest in the said Corporation the prop- 
erty of the Diocesan Schools, known as Wolfe Hall, Jarvis Hall, and the 
Denver Theological School, heretofore known as Matthews Hall, and of the 
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Missions, and Mission Stations of the Jurisdiction to be conducted and man- 
aged in the interests and for the benefit of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in said Jurisdiction or Diocese. 

8. It is hereby provided that no transfer or alienation, mortgage, sale or 
conveyance of any property shall be made by such Corporation without the 
consent and signature of the Bishop of the Jurisdiction. . . 

9. That the Cathedral Church to be erected by or under this corporation 
or in accordance with its said objects and purposes, and with the customs and 
usages in Cathedral Churches, shall be not merely a local parish church, but 
the central Church of and for the said city and jurisdiction or Diocese, and 
entitled to representation in the Convocation, Council or Convention of the 
Jurisdiction and further that for the present and until a larger, more suitable 
and convenient edifice for the purpose as a Cathedral proper to be erected, St. 
John’s Church Denver be and is hereby designated and adopted the Pro-Ca- 
thedral Church of this corporation. 

10. That the Bishop for the time being and the Convention or Council 
of the Jurisdiction when a Diocese shall be formed, by and with the consent 
of the Bishop, may make and grant all needful statutes for the regulation of 
the services, and the duties, rights and privileges of the several officers of the 
Cathedral Church, the mode of their election, and their terms of office, so 
far as not otherwise legally determined, but this provision shall not prevent 
this corporation from making and enacting all such by-laws not inconsistent 
therewith, nor with the laws of the State of Colorado, as shall be necessary 
for the government and the transaction of its proper business. 

11. That the following named persons and officers of the said jurisdic- 
tion being present at this meeting shall be the corporate members constituting 
this corporation, until such time as by the by-laws, statutes, and general laws, 
and usages aforesaid, their successors shall be chosen, elected or appointed, to wit: 

John Franklin Spalding, Bishop 
H. Martyn Hart, Dean 
M. F. Sorenson 
Wm. H. Worthington 
Wilbur F. Stone 
Charles Hughes Marshall 
Henry H. Haynes 
Charles D. Cobb 
F, J. Bancroft 
The above is found in the Minutes of the Bishop and Chapter of St. John 
the Evangelist, Vol. I, pp. 1-11. 
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D. THe Diocese or CoLorapo 
A Colorado Corporation 


CHARTER 
AFFIDAVIT OF INCORPORATION 


Filed in the office of the Secretary of the State of Colorado January 30, 
1915, and as subsequently amended. 


STATE OF COLORADO 
ss, 
City and County of Denver] 


I, A. D. Parker, do solemnly swear that at a mass meeting of the mem- 
bers of The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, in 
the Diocese of Colorado, duly convened according to the usage and customs of 
said Church and held at the Chapter House of the Cathedral of St. John in 
the Wilderness, in the City and County of Denver, State of Colorado, on the 
27th day of January, A.D. 1915, the following persons were elected Trustees, 
namely: The Right Reverend Charles Sanford Olmsted, Bishop of Colorado; 
the Very Reverend M. Martyn Hart, the Reverend Charles H. Marshall, A. 
D. Parker, E. A. Peters, Arthur Ponsford, J. H. Bradbury, and J. W. Hudston, 
with powers and duties similar to Trustees, according to the rules and usages 
of said Church, and did adopt as its corporate name the following: ‘THE 
DIOCESE, OF COLORADO,” 

And that at said meeting the members of said Society did by resolution 
adopt other clauses to be incorporated herein and to exist as a part of their 
charter, viz: 

Clause I. The objects and purposes for which said Society is incorporated 
are to administer the temporalities in the Diocese of Colorado of The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, and to carry on and 
conduct religious, educational and benevolent institutions and works; to ac- 
quire by lease, purchase, gift or otherwise, hold, use and enjoy, let, sell, mort- 
gage, convey or otherwise dispose of any and all real estate and personal prop- 
erty as may be determined by said corporation to be beneficial or useful in 
carrying out said purposes and particularly to acquire, hold, use and enjoy all 
of the property now held for the members of the said Church whether title 
to the same be held by that corporation known as the Bishop and Chapter of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist, Denver, Colorado, or any other per- 
son, persons or corporations, and the said corporation acting through its said 
Trustees shall have power and authority to borrow money and to pledge its 
franchise and property both real and personal to secure the payment thereof, 
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and said Trustees may have and exercise all the powers necessary and requisite 
to carry into effect the object for which said corporation may be formed. 

Clause II. (As amended) The Board of Trustees of The Diocese of Colo- 
rado shall consist of the Bishop, the Bishop Coadjutor and Suffragan Bishop, 
if there be one, and Dean of the Cathedral, the Treasurer of the Diocese, and 
additional members as provided by the Constitution of the Diocese of Colorado. 

Clause III. A majority of the Trustees of said corporation shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. Said Trustees may appoint from 
their number an Executive Committee of not less than five (5), and a quorum 
of such Executive Committee shall have power to act for and in behalf of 
said corporation. 

I do further solemnly swear that at said meeting, I, the said A. D. Parker, 
did act as Chairman. 

(Signed) A. D. Parker 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of January, A.D. 1915. 
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C. EPpiscoPpaALIANs IN CoLoraDo, CoUNTY CENsuUS* 
1960 
Ratio of 
E pisco- 
1870! palians 
it palians to 
(Sittings) 1880 1906 1916 21926°5 1936" 1956 S1960 joj.) pop. 
County 
Adams 8 16 25 30 pra eR 
Alamosa 56 130 217 280 T7122 
Arapahoe 400 1,845? 47 91 161 89 220 ests? 298 


Archuleta Ca 


Baca 3. 0.04 
Bent 19 50 53 38 38 42 45 0.6 
Boulder 76 285 a2 477 4050 1h0 07 eel S392 > 
Chaffee 69 168 149 Whe) 161 324 Syke Seis 
Cheyenne 750 14 0.5 
Clear Creek 35 70 97 65 98 123 Cy bye 
Conejos 53 56 15 15 Ed CDs 2 
Costilla ees 
Crowley 11 0.3 
Custer 22 a2 a2 48 99 1055 i729 
Delta 62 Wal 140 141 AIAN 254 1.6 
Denver 25712. 3,632) .6,490° (6;927011,990 13,546 23.0 
Dolores 18 170-9 
Douglas 50 102 131 175 114 SIZE (SAS 
Eagle 5 ye 
Elbert 301 Cys ppd Sib 
El Paso 450 895 816 ALIS Zeesol Ba? 
Fremont 35) 227, Jase 296 302 334 442 2.2 
Garfield 15 65 WM 135 116 ZA 12 oe 
Gilpin 350 55 80 94 71 Tee} 50 AL Beil 
Grand 8 17 PANES Oe AFE 
Gunnison 4 7 58 81 123 134 340 6.2 
Hinsdale 8 21 14 30 SE Be 
Huerfano 24 25 31 7 20 2 0.02 
Jackson 25 Eps eR Ee] 


Jefferson 250 32 116 142 175 276 631) 45135) 3.2 
Kiowa sag Aste 


Kit Carson a Oe AS 
La Plata 60 104 52 195 DOG AP 
Lake I> 108 87 160 250 42 LS 2.6: 


Larimer a 210 153 232 471 701 2,822 334 
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Las Animas 55 162 181 228 134 143 107 0.5 
Lincoln 12 28 28 18 45 50)770.9 
Logan i WA 61 159 120 287 245 1.2 
Mesa 30 139 130 421 361 428 1,001 2.0 
Mineral 14 W 7 30 D1 Zi Sao 
Moffat 14 a2 87 Ww SVEN i here 
Montezuma 40 54 525 606 4.3 
Montrose 20 42 70 WAY 230 276 Way 7 Mate 
Morgan 25 By Ee) 101 169 Zor) wlee 
Otero 52 83 193 206 210 230 416 1.7 
Ouray 45 45 49 43 42 Tae 460 92.9 
Park 7a Ais) 
Phillips Sa ne 
Pitkin 98 60 16 43 1.8 
Prowers 8 8 30 22 133° 1.0 
Pueblo 250 310 367 475 Tip ade 6/74 mel 2D 7a so 0>) 9 1.5 
Rio Blanco 38 35 L/D 140 104 150 230 4.5 
Rio Grande 26 34 37, 65 64 152 145 1.3 
Routt 12 108 | 34 33 141 2.4 
Saguache 40 21 26 75 45 33 py lbs) 
San Juan 44 41 2 14 1.6 
San Miguel 20 32 Bs eres 
Sedgwick 3 1 0.02 
Summit 20 46 42 58 44 27) 30 «1.4 
Teller 94 is) 98 82 66 108 4.3 
Washington 2 0.03 
Weld 78 93 264 495 SSL Ler te 265) @ 17. 
Yuma 3 0.03 
Totals 2,000 8,437 13,663 14,110 Zid) lis) 


*The figures for 1870 through 1880 are taken from the United States Census 
for those years. The figures for 1906, 1916, 1926, and 1936 are taken from 
“Religious Bodies in the United States,” and are based on modifications of each 
previous decennial census. The figures for 1956 are from National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., Churches and Church Membership in 
the U.S., 80 Bulletins, 1956-1958. 

1Figures for 1870 represent “‘sittings.” 

*Arapahoe County included Denver at that time. 
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Clergy 
Parishes 


Missions 


Deacons Ordained 


Priests Ordained 
Lay Readers 
Candidates 
Baptisms 


Baptised 


Confirmations 


Communicants 


Marriages 
Burials 


Sunday School 
Teachers 


Pupils 


Contributions 


1959 
91 
38 


47 ey, 


6 


1624 


37,518 
(+2474) 


1688 
(273) 


25,209 
(+812) 


532 
633 


Ries 
9651 
$2,433,730 


1960 1961 
85 96 
38 39 

400 ime 481-5 
6 6 
6 6 

285 327 

13 9 
1691 1659 


39,066 40,247 
CEIAG7) aeiged) 
1751 1843 
(63) = (32) 
24,385 25,913 
(—824) . (+1628) 


364 374 
685 640 
1166 1214 


9900 10,071 
$3,197,892 °$3,254;611 


- ie | 
us 
i 


BA Belge OlGak A. Paria 


Manuscripts 

Barker, Rt. Rev. William, Miscellaneous Papers, Dec. 7, 1892 to Sept. 12, 
1895. Deposited with Church Hist. Soc. Archives, Austin. 

Bishop and Chapter of St. John The Evangelist, Minutes I (1880-1891); 
II (1892-1906); III (1907-1914) in Bishop’s office. 

Brewster, Rt. Rev. Benjamin, Miscellaneous Papers, June 6, 1909-May 2, 
1911, CHS Archives, Austin. Includes ‘““A Winter Trip to Routt 
County, Western Colorado.” 

Byrne, the Rev. Francis, Diary, 124 pp., deposited at Colo. Hist. Soc. 
Library. 

Colorado, Missionary Episcopate of, Record Book, 1865-1914, 479 pp. 
In Bishop’s office, Denver. 

Deanery of Denver Minutes, 1881-1890: Convocations, 1866, 1900. In 
Bishop’s office, Denver. 

Diocese of Colorado, Clergy, 1881-1923, 49 pp. 

Duck, Thomas, ‘Some Reminiscences of Missionary Life in Colorado,” 
8 pages, typescript, deposited in Bishop’s office. 

Gaw, Clara Norton, “A Short Story of Saint George’s Church, Leadville, 
Colorado,” 5 pp., typescript. Bishop’s office, Denver. 

Hart, Henry Martyn, “Jottings of a Globe-Trotter,” 1872-3, diary in 
possession of Mrs. E. A. Meyerhofer and Mrs. James Sykes. 

Hart, Henry Martyn, Sermons, Deposited in Saint John’s Cathedral Ar- 
chives. 

Ingley, Rt. Rev. Fred, Visitation book and diary, in possession of Mrs. 
Fred Ingley, Denver. 

Jarvis, Wm. Oscar, Letter to J. D. Carder, July 27, 1866, formal resig- 
nation. CHS Archives, Austin 

Kehler, the Rev. John H., Diary, Colorado State Hist. Soc. Library. 
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Knight, Rt. Rev. Edward Jennings, Miscellaneous Paper, Jan. 7, 1908- 
October 12, 1908. Church Hist. Soc. Archives, Austin. 

Leonard, Abiel, Letter Press Books, (June 10, 1895-July 26, 1897), (July 
27, 1897-Sept. 27, 1898), (March 14, 1900-Nov. 29, 1901) 9 (Au- 
gust 1898-Feb. 25, 1907), (May, 1888-January, 1890), (Feb. 25, 
1897-Sept. 1898). Bishop’s office, Missionary District of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Northern Deanery, Minutes, 1901-1915. In Bishop’s office, Denver. 

Oakes Home, Denver. Collection of account books and correspondence, 
deposited in Bishop’s office, Denver. 

Olmsted, Rt. Rev. Charles Sanford, Miscellaneous Papers, January 21, 
1902-January 1, 1904. CHS Archives, Austin. 

Rainsford, George N., Henry Martyn Hart, 1838-1920, unpublished mas- 
ter’s thesis, University of Denver, 1963. 


Parish Records 
The following Record Books, containing parish histories, births, marriages, 
and burials, are on file in the Bishop’s Office, in Denver. All other such books 
are in the possession of local congregations. 
Black Hawk, Saint Mark’s Parish, Records, 1867-1870. Parts of 291 pp. 
Central City, Saint Paul’s, Vestry Minutes, 1867-1876, 128 pp. 
Records, 1876-1940, 206 pp. 
Other records, 1860-1954. 
Denver, Emmanuel, Service Records 1912-1924, 150 pp. 
Membership lists, 1910-1924. 
Record Book, 1893-1908 
Financial Reports, etc., 1878-1895; 1915-1923; 2 vols. 
Denver, Trinity Memorial 
History and Records, 1887-1907, 348pp. 
Record Book, 1874-1880, 30pp. 
Denver, Saint Stephen’s 
Register, vol. 1, 1896-1907; vol. 2, 1907-1918; vol. 3, 1918- 
1929) 
Divide, Saint David’s 
History and Parish Records 1905-1907, 13pp. 
Georgetown, Grace Church 
History and Record Book, 288pp. 
Littleton, Saint Paul’s Mission 
Record Book, 1874-1888, 118pp. 
Minutes, 1891-1902, 59pp. 
Cash Book, 1905-1919 
Guild Books, 1911-1917, 3 vols. 
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Loveland, Mission of the Heavenly Rest, 1888, 7pp. 

Nevadaville, Christ Church, 1885-1896, Register, 53pp. 

Silverton, Saint John’s, Register, 1901-1938 

Randall, George Maxwell, Rt. Rev., Several letters, Rutter Collection, CHS 
Archives, Austin, Texas. 

Smith, Rev. Eric A. C., “History of St. John’s Theological College, Gree- 
ley,” 10pp., typescript. 

Southern Colorado, Convocation (Deanery of Pueblo), History and Rec- 
ords 1895-1915, 194pp. In Bishop’s office, Denver. 

Spalding, Rt. Rev. John Franklin, 71 letters, Deposted with CHS, Austin. 

Spalding, Rt. Rev. John Franklin, Sermons, deposited in Bishop’s office, 
Denver. 

Spalding, Rt. Rev. Franklin Spencer, MS. and typescript book containing 
life, by his mother, some letters, and a sketch of Jarvis Hall by 
George Clarke. 

Spalding, Rt. Rev. John Franklin, Record of Visitations, Bishop’s office, 
Diocese of Colorado, Denver, Colorado. 

Spalding, Lavinia, “Denver Fifty Years Ago,” paper read in 1914 to Fort- 
nightly Club, Denver, 11 pages, typescript. 

Spalding, Sarah Griswold, Memoirs, in manuscript, typescript, and oral 
history form, deposited with State Historical Society Library; “‘Per- 
sonal Recollections of Early Days of St. John’s in the Wilderness, 
and Wolfe Hall on Champa Street,” 28pp. typescript. 

Talbot, Mrs. Anna, Account of Church in Central City, first 3 pages of 
Register, Saint Paul’s Church, Central City. Bishop’s office. 

Talbot, Rt. Rev. Joseph Cruikshank, 5 letters; ‘NOTES of a Trip to 
Colorado and New Mexico, June and July, 1863”; Diaries for 1863, 
1864, 1865, all deposited at CHS Archives, Austin. 

Western Colorado, Missionary District, Corporation Minutes, 1893-1920. 
73pp. In Bishop’s office, Denver. 

Western Colorado, Missionary District, Records, 1893-1920, 220pp. In 
Bishop’s office, Denver. 


Printed Sources 
Colorado, Missionary District, as part of the Northwest District 
Joseph Cruikshank Talbot, Missionary Bishop of the Northwest District, 
Reports to the Domestic Committee of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society (reprinted in the Spirit of Missions): 
vol. XXV, 456-464, First Report, (Oct. 11, 1860) 
vol. XXVI, 353-362, Second Report, (Oct. 9, 1861) 
vol. XXVII, 359-362, Third Report (undated) 
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vol. XXVIII, 302-305, Fourth Report, (Sept. 4, 1863) 
vol. XXIX, 362-374, Fifth Report, (Sept. 1864) 
vol. XXX, 489-492, Sixth Report, (1865) 
Colorado, Missionary District of 
George Maxwell Randall, Missionary Bishop of Colorado and Parts Ad- 
jacent, Reports to the Domestic Committee of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society: 
First Report, October, 1866, 24pp. 
Second Report, October, 1867, 19pp. 
Third Report, 1868, 25pp. 
Fourth Report, 1869, 22pp. 
Fifth Report, October 1870, 15pp. 
Sixth Report, 1871, 27pp. 
Seventh Report, 1872, 18pp. 
John Franklin Spalding, Missionary Bishop of Colorado, etc. 
Eighth Report, October, 1874, also printed in Home and Abroad VI 
(May 15, 1875), 1, 18-20. Also listed as First Report, 21pp. 


Second Report, 1875 Ninth Report, 1882 
Third Report, 1876 Tenth Report, 1883 
Fourth Report, 1877 Eleventh Report, 1884 
Fifth Report, 1878 Twelfth Report, 1885 
Sixth Report, 1879 Thirteenth Report, 1886 
Seventh Report, 1880 Fourteenth Report, 1887 
Eighth Report, 1881 Fifteenth Report, 1888 


Missionary District of Colorado, Journal of Annual Convocation, 1874 
through 1886, 12 vols. 
Colorado, Diocese of 
Diocese of Colorado, Journal of Annual Convention, 1887 to date. 
Western Colorado, Missionary District of 

William Morris Barker, Missionary Bishop of Western Colorado, Annual 
Report to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, April 30, 
1893, printed in Annual Report of the Society, 1892-1893, pp. 8-9. 
Second Report, 1894. 

Abiel Leonard, Bishop of Utah and Nevada, Administrator of the District 
of Western Colorado, then Bishop of Salt Lake, Annual Reports both 
for his own jurisdiction and the administratorship in Aznzal Reports 
to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society from 1894 to 1898. 

Franklin Spencer Spalding, Missionary Bishop of Salt Lake, Annual Reports 
from 1904 to 1906 include sections on Western Colorado which was 
now (since 1899) an integral part of the District. 
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Edward Jennings Knight, Missionary Bishop of Western Colorado, Annual 
Report to the Domestic Board, 1907, pp. 125-6. 

Benjamin Brewster, Missionary Bishop of Western Colorado, Annual Re- 
ports to the Domestic Board, 1908 through 1916. 

Frank Hale Touret, Missionary Bishop of Western Colorado, Annual Re- 
ports to the Domestic Board, 1917 through 1919. 

Western Colorado, Convocation Journals 
First Annual Convocation, District of Western Colorado, 1893. 
Convocations, District of Utah, Nevada, and Colorado, 1894-1898 
Convocations, District of Salt Lake, 1899-1907 
Convocations, Missionary District of Western Colorado 


I Grand Junction September 16, 1908 
Il Meeker September 15, 16, 1909 
III Grand Junction 1910 
IV Grand Junction May 16-18, 1911 
V Durango May 11-14, 1912 
VI Gunnison May 31-June 4, 1912 
VII Ouray June 11-14, 1914 
VUI Durango May 7-9, 1915 
TX Olathe May 5-7, 1916 (printed in the West- 
ern Colorado Evangel, June, 1917) 
X Meeker May 25-26, 1917 (printed in WCE, 
Funes) 9174) 
XI Grand Junction May 24-6, 1918 
XII Grand Junction May 23-5, 1919 


Colorado Territory, General Laws, Joint Resolutions, Memorials, and Pri- 
vate Acts, Passed at the First Session of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Territory of Colorado, Denver, 1861. 


Commission on the Review of the Church in Denver, Report, Denver, 
October! 1) 1937. 

Hafen, Le Roy, and Ann W.,, editors, Reports from Colorado, The Wild- 
man Letters 1859-1865, Glendale: Arthur H. Clarke Co., 1961. 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in America, Churches and 

Church Membership in the U.S.: An Enumeration and Analysis by 
Counties, States, and Regions. 80 Bulletins. New York, 1956-1958. 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, Eighth Census of the United States, 1860. 
Statistics of Churches in the U. S. 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, Ninth Census of the United States, 1870. 
Vol. 1. Tables xl, xli, xlii. 
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U. S. Census Office, Report on Statistics of Churches in the U. S. at the 
Eleventh Census, 1890. Washington: U. S. Gov’t. Ptg. Office, 1894. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Religious Bodies, 1906, 2 vols. Washington, 
1910. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, Religious Bodies, 1916. 2 vols. Washington, 
OM! 

U.S. Bureau of Census, Religious Bodies, 1926. 2 vols. Washington, 1930. 

U. S. Bureau of Census, Religious Bodies, 1936, 2 vols. in 3. Washington, 
1941. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
Population Characteristics No. 79, “Religion Reported by the Ci- 
vilian Population of the U. S., March, 1957. Washington, 1958. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, National Council, General Division of Re- 
search and Field Study, A Study of the Episcopal Church in Colo- 
rado, completed, November 1, 1961. 28 vols., mimeographed. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, General Convention Journal, 1859 to date, 
issued triennially. 
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Behm, Donald, ‘Historical Sketch of Trinity Church, Trinidad,” type- 
script. 

Biographical Record of Salt Lake City and Vicinity, Chicago, 1902. 
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Brady, Cyrus Townsend, The Bishop, New York: Harpers, 1903. 

Brady, Cyrus Townsend, Recollections of a Missionary in the Great West, 
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2 vols., typescript. 
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